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Art. I.—1. A Life of Lord Lyndhurst, from Letters and 
Papers in possession of his Family. By Sir THEopore 
Martin, K.C.B. London: 1883. 


2. The Domestic and Artistic Life of John Singleton Copley, 
R.A. With Notices of his Works and Reminiscences of 
his Son, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. By his Granddaughter, Marrua Bapcocx 
Amory. Boston: 1881. 


P['HREE years ago an interesting biography, by a competent 

writer, was published at Boston in America. The life 
was that of Copley, the artist; the author was Mrs. Amory, 
his granddaughter. Mrs. Amory died before the memoir 
which she had composed was printed, and she is, therefore, 
beyond the reach of the praise which we gladly accord to her 
volume. It did not, indeed, achieve that kind of success 
which authors ordinarily desire. We believe that it had 
only a limited sale in the United States, and that few copies 
of it have ever found their way into this country. But it is 
a creditable record of the domestic and artistic life of a re- 
markable man. It contains much original matter which will 
well repay the reader; and if the book failed to achieve 
success either here or in America, at least 1t deserved to 
be noticed. 

The granddaughter of John Singleton Copley, the artist, 
was naturally jealous of the reputation of another John 
Singleton Copley, her uncle, and Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. A little before she began her own literary labours 
there was published in London the posthumous work of ‘an 
‘ able and learned man, but envious, unscrupulous, and un- 
‘just,’ whom either she or her editor calls ‘Lord John 
‘Campbell, a British jurist and author. Mrs. Amory was 
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tempted by Lord Campbell’s work to add some reminiscences 
of her uncle to the domestic and artistic life of her grand- 
father; and she even declared—or her editor declared for 
her—that one of the principal objects of her volume was ‘ to 
‘answer Lord Campbell’s calumnies.’ We caunot think 
that she has succeeded in this part of her task. However 
well she may have illustrated the professional successes and 
anxieties of her grandfather, or the genial courtesy of her 
uncle, she had not the knowledge of English politics which 
would have enabled her to deal with Lord Campbell’s attack 
on Lord Lyndhurst’s public conduct. As we read her pages 
our opinion of Lord Lyndhurst’s character as a man is 
raised; our judgement of his political career is not even 
modified. 

This circumstance, perhaps, made Lord Lyndhurst’s rela- 
tions indisposed to content themselves with Mrs. Amory’s 
apology. They probably felt that Lord Campbell’s post- 
humous publication required a more detailed and decisive 
reply than Mrs. Amory had given. If we are rightly in- 
formed, they even took steps to prevent the circulation of 
Mrs. Amory’s book in this country, and they sought or 
courted the assistance of an English writer. Sir Theodore 
Martin was reposing upon the honours which he had won 
as the author of one of the most voluminous biographies in 
the language. He was ready to undertake more literary 
work, and his political sympathies prepossessed him in Lord 
Lyndhurst’s favour. He either offered or consented to be- 
come Lord Lyndhurst’s champion, and the results of his 
championship are now before us. 

In criticising Sir Theodore Martin’s book, it is impossible 
to avoid comparing it and contrasting it with Mrs. Amory’s 
memoir. The American work deals chiefly with John 
Singleton Copley, the father; more than three-fourths of it 
are devoted to his domestic and artistic career, and the 
reminiscences of the son only occupy the remaining fourth 
of the volume. The English book, on the contrary, is a life 
of John Singleton Copley, the son, and only the first quarter 
of it deals incidentally with the father. The artist is the 
central figure in Mrs. Amory’s pages; the lawyer is Sir 
Theodore Martin’s leading character. The chief interest in 
the one book closes with the artist’s death in 1815; the 
chief interest in the other commences with the lawyer’s de- 
fence of Ingham in 1812. Two books framed, therefore, on 
such different models, need not necessarily have covered the 
same ground. Mrs, Amory’s work, however, was essentially 
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one of research; she did not grudge devoting ten years’ 
labour to the composition of it, and in the letters which the 
Copleys had written to their relations in America she had 
materials of value for a biography. Sir Theodore Martin’s 
researches have been of a much easier character; he has con- 
fined them to comparing Lord Lyndhurst’s reported speeches 
with the so-called extracts from them in Lord Campbell’s 
pages. For the rest he has presumed that his critics and his 
readers would be alike ignorant of Mrs. Amory’s memoir, 
and, relying on their ignorance, he has plied the scissors and 
used the paste-pot with confidence and alacrity. 

The man who is engaged in the manufacture of books 
may study with advantage Sir T. Martin’s method. His 
title-page, in the first place, is a model of ingenuity: ‘A 
‘Life of Lord Lyndhurst, from Letters and Papers in posses- 
‘sion of his Family.’ The confidence of this announcement 
filled us with some surprise. It was well known that Lord 
Lyndhurst, as his biographer frankly admits in his preface, 
‘took care that no diaries of his own should survive to 
‘ gratify curiosity, and upon principle destroyed almost every 
‘letter or paper of a confidential nature which could have 
‘ thrown light upon his official life, or his relations with the 
‘leaders in society or politics, with whom he was inti- 
‘mately associated.’ Where, under these circumstances, 
were the letters or papers in possession of the family, which 
figure so conspicuously on Sir T. Martin’s title-page? Sir 
T. Martin himself supplies the answer. ‘ Fortunately,’ so he 
writes, ‘not all Lord Lyndhurst’s papers had been destroyed. 
Some had been carefully kept by his friends, and of his 
correspondence in his early years with his elder sister 
and her husband in America, large portions had been pre- 
served. These have recently been recovered, and together with 
his own letters to his father and mother, they have thrown 
valuable light upon his character and early career.’ Re- 
covered! The recovered letters are simply reprinted from 
Mrs. Amory’s memoir. Every family letter quoted by Sir 
Theodore Martin had been previously published in America, 
and in no single instance does our biographer even deign 
to add a footnote to show the source to which he is indebted 
for his material. 

Let us not be misunderstood in making this charge. Sir 
Theodore Martin had a right to reprint the letters which 
Mrs. Amory has published. He could hardly have written 
the life of Lord Lyndhurst without reproducing them. Our 
complaint against him is not that he is re-issuing them, but 
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that he is re-issuing them without acknowledgement and 
under false pretences. The ‘notes’ are not spurious, but 
they have been in circulation before. The extent to which 
Sir Theodore Martin has availed himself of Mrs. Amory’s 
labours adds, moreover, to the gravity of our charge. Out 
of the first 120 pages of his book some sixty-five to seventy 
pages are copied from Mrs. Amory, or at any rate consist of 
letters which have been already published in Mrs. Amory’s 
memoir.* 

We should not, moreover, be discharging our duty as critics 
if we were to stop at this point. There is another charge 
which we must reluctantly bring against Sir Theodore 
Martin. He has not only availed himself wholesale of Mrs. 
Amory’s matter, he has also occasionally used Mrs. Amory’s 
text. We will give one example to illustrate our meaning, 
drawn from the very first page of Sir T. Martin’s volume, 
and it would be easy to quote many similar instances :— 


See a a ae le CU 





Sir T. Martin, p. 1. Mrs. Amory, pp. 17, 18. 

‘In 1766 when Benjamin West ‘In 1760 Copley sent, without 
. . - had been for some time es- name cr address, an exquisite por- 
tablished in London, he was sur- trait of his half-brother, Henry 
prised to receive a picture of rare Pelham, known as “ The Boy and 
beauty, which reached him with- “the Flying Squirrel,” to Benja- 
out the name or the address of min West, a member of the Royal 
the sender. It represented aboy Academy. .. . On its reception 
seated at a table, on which was a_ ., . . the American artist ... ex- 
squirrel, which he held by a chain. claimed . . . “ What delicious 
. - . “ What delicious colouring! “ colouring, worthy of Titian him- 
“worthy of ‘Titian himself!” “self!” Being puzzled as to the 
West is reported to haveexclaimed unknown painter, he could only 
on first seeing the picture; andhe say that the picture must be the 
was more than puzzled to divine production of an American, as the 
which of his countrymen could wood on which the canvas was 
have produced a work of such ex- _ stretched was the pine of the New 
ceptional excellence. For he felt World, and the squirrel such as is 
sure that from America it must found only in its western forests, 
have come, as the wood on which... . In the picture the boy holds 
the canvas was stretched was the squirrel by a chain on a table 
American pine, and the squirrel _ before him.’ 
one of the flying squirrels peculiar 
to its western forests.’ 





* The text of one or two of these letters, e.g. those of Copley to his 
mother, slightly varies from that of the copies published by Mrs. Amory. 
Possibly, therefore, in these cases Sir Theodore Martin may have ob- 
tained duplicates or copies of the originals. In the great majority of 
cases the letters are simply copied word for word. 
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We have discharged one portion of our duty in drawing 
attention to these matters. We gladly turn now from Sir T. 
Martin to his book. <A good political biography may serve 
two purposes. It may help us to a better understanding of 
history, and to a keener appreciation of the man to whom it 
relates. Sir T. Martin’s book, however, does not accomplish 
either of these objects. Whatever influence Lord Lyndhurst 
may have exerted on the politics of the forty-five years 
during which he sate in one o1 other of the Houses of Par- 
liament, our knowledge of it has not been increased, and 
our estimate of it has not been altered, by Sir T. Martin’s 
labours. Nor, in his description of the man, has our author 
succeeded in producing a complete portrait. Lord Lynd- 
hurst does not stand out from his canvas with the distinct- 
ness which we expect in a portrait by an accomplished 
artist. We have no desire to defend Lord Campbell’s post- 
humous work, to which Sir T. Martin’s book is an elaborate 
reply. But Lord Campbell’s Lord Lyndhurst, caricature 
though it be, breathes and lives; Sir T. Martin’s Lord 
Lyndhurst is only a lay figure. 

Sir T. Martin’s failure is partly due to the circumstance 
that his book, from its very nature, has taken the form not 
of a memoir, but of an apology. It is an elaborate and not 
unsuccessful answer to Lord Campbell. But, as we read his 
pages, we find ourselves continually doubting whether the 
apology was either necessary or wise. Fifteen years have 
passed since Lord Campbell’s posthumous work was pub- 
lished. It is, we believe, out of print, and it has never been 
republished in the cheaper form which has made the Lives 
of the Chancellors and of the Chief Justices accessible to 
thousands of readers. Its errors were sufficiently exposed, 
and its ill-nature was generally condemned, at the time of 
its publication. We ourselves expressed with great freedom 
our sense of ‘its extreme inaccuracy and its extreme ill- 
‘ nature,’ and we pointed out a multitude of blunders in it, 
on which Sir T. Martin has enlarged, without the slightest 
acknowledgement, except in one instance.* But it was 
surely hardly worth while to reproduce Lord Campbell’s hard 
sayings for the purpose of showing that they could be more 
effectively answered. Ten people will read Sir T. Martin’s 
reply for every person likely now to turn to Lord Campbell’s 
memoir. Is it discreet to lay all the venom again before the 
ten for the sake of applying the remedy to the one? Poison 








* See Edin. Review, vol. exxix. p. 588, 
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often rankles in the system after the effects of the anti- 
dote have worn off. Ill-natured scandal, which is dead and 
buried, should be left to slumber peacefully in its grave. It 
is never wise to disinter our enemies for the sake of re- 
slaying them. 

If, however, it were desirable to write a new apology for 
Lord Lyndhurst, we think that Sir T. Martin would have 
shown better taste if he had suppressed his own political 
opinions, and, at any rate, avoided the language of a parti- 
san. Such a sentence as the following—‘ Party, as usual, 
‘where place was in prospect, predominated with the Oppo- 
‘ sition (the Whigs) over patriotism’ (p. 412)—-would emanate 
much more appropriately from some youthful politician than 
from an author of experience and gravity. It is unneces- 
sary, and we cannot help adding unwise, to declare that the 
weakness of Lord J. Russell’s ‘indecision’ in withdrawing 
the Arms Bill of 1846 ‘has found a parallel in more recent 
‘times’ (p.429); orto deduce,asa moral from Lord Lyndhurst’s 
speech in 1859, that the existence of a strong Italian fleet 
necessitates a large addition to English armaments (p. 484, 
note). The success or ‘ fruitlessness of conciliation’ in Ire- 
land cannot be decided—even by Sir T. Martin—in a note 
not quite two lines long. Off-hand opinions of this kind, 
suggestive of controversy, only divert attention from the 
subjects on which Sir T. Martin may hope to command 
assent to matters on which many readers are certain to differ 
from him. 

We should not, moreover, be discharging completely our 
duty as critics if we did not point out that Sir T. Martin 
does not always possess that grasp both on his materials and 
his history which we should have expected him to display. 
We are not alluding now to little errors which have crept 
into his text, such as 1776 for 1775 (p. 12);* the ‘same 
‘ day’ for the ‘ next day’ (p. 272) ; 1833 for 1834 (p. 315) ; 
or to the facts that the same majority is given correctly as 44 
(p. 249) and incorrectly as 45 (p. 251); the date of Copley’s 
call to the Bar is June 18 (p. 101) and June 8 (p. 104); while 
the salary of the Master of the Rolls is fixed at 8,000/. on 
p- 212, and at 7,000/. on p. 217. These errors—of a kind 
from which the most careful authors are rarely free—perhaps 
afford, in Sir T. Martin’s words (p. 171 note), ‘one warning 
‘ more to writers of biography to test, where it can be tested, 








* In the first edition this date was, with equal inaccuracy, given as 
1774. 
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‘ every date and every fact before committing themselves to 
‘it.’ Butwe are a little surprised to find Sir T. Martin say- 
ing that Lord King was one of those who had formerly re- 
sisted Catholic emancipation (p. 258);* that Denman had 
no misgivings as to the blamelessness of the Queen (p. 184) ; 
that Canning was at the head of foreign affairs in 1820 
(p. 181); and that the members of the Goderich Cabinet 
differed from one another on representative and fiscal reforms 
(p. 254). 

These and other slight errors, to which we may draw 
attention as we proceed, are, however, only few, and Sir T. 
Martin may generally be congratulated on the care which 
he has usually displayed in correcting mistakes of a dif- 
ferent kind. It is unhappily not only true that Lord Camp- 
bell, in writing Lord Lyndhurst’s memoir, drew on his 
memory for his facts; it may be feared that when memory 
and authority failed him he supplied their deficiencies with 
his imagination. It may yet be possible to show that Lord 
Campbell obtained from some other report than that of 
Hansard the passages which he ascribes to Lord Lyndhurst ; 
but we are bound to say that they are not in Hansard, or in 
any Parliamentary report to which we have hadaccess. For 
ourselves, we should have been very glad if we had been able 
to have discovered some source to justify these so-called quo- 
tations. It is a miserable circumstance that, in judging 
between two men of mark, it is impossible to defend the one 
without condemning the other. We, at any rate, cannot 
forget that Lord Campbell, as well as Lord Lyndhurst, has 
left relations behind him to whom his memory is dear; and, 
while we desire to do justice to the one man, we have every 
wish to abstain from inflicting unnecessary pain on the 
friends of the other. 

John Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, was born in the 
settlement of Massachusetts on May 21, 1772. His grand- 
parents, Richard and Mary Copley, had emigrated in 1736 
from Ireland to Boston, and there, in the following year, 
Lord Lyndhurst’s father was born. The father, at a very 
early age, displayed considerable skill as a self-taught artist, 
and in 1766 had the courage, as we have already seen, to 
consign to West, ‘the first artist whom America sent to 





* Sir T. Martin’s attention was, we understand, directed to the 
error in December last; yet he has not corrected it in his second 
edition. We may add that we have not commented upon any of the 
errors which he has corrected in his second edition. 
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‘ Europe,’ a picture of a boy with a squirrel for exhibition in 
London. The picture was admired. Copley, encouraged by 
his success, repeated his experiment in 1767; and, flattered 
by the notice which his pictures attracted, contemplated 
following them to England. He was probably, in the first 
instance, prevented from doing so by his marriage. The 
lady whom he chose as his wife, and who lived to see her 
eldest son Lord Chancellor, was Susannah Clarke, the 
daughter of Richard Clarke, a Boston merchant. Richard 
Clarke was the agent to whom the East India Company 
consigned the tea which the citizens of Boston threw into 
the sea to mark their protest against the new tea duties. 
Sympathising with his employers in their loss, Clarke was 
thenceforward a marked man in Boston, and the young 
urtist’s prospects were probably not improved by the dislike 
which his fellow-citizens displayed for the politics of his 
father-in-law. 

While the agitation which immediately preceded the war 
with England was in progress, Copley resumed his idea of 
visiting Europe; and, leaving his wife and children be- 
hind him, he sailed for England. He arrived in London 
in July 1774; the patronage of West secured him a kind 
reception, and his skill as an artist gained him many orders. 
These, however, he did not complete at the time. Doubt- 
ful as to the length of his stay, he was naturally anxious 
to study in Italy the great works of Italian art, and accord- 
ingly, after a few weeks, he proceeded to the Continent. The 
letters which he received from his wife while he was in 
Rome confirmed him in his determination to transfer his 
household gods to London. Mrs. Copley found her home in 
Boston more and more uncomfortable. Her father, Mr. 
Clarke, was forced to fly to Canada; and she herself, with 
two of her children, set out for England in the summer of 
1775. She was not joined by her husband till the following 
December, when the whole family established itself—first, 
in Leicester Fields, and afterwards in a house in George 
Street, Hanover Square, which Lord Lyndhurst ultimately 
inherited from his father, and occupied till his death. 

Copley’s move from Boston to London was undoubtedly 
attended with some risk. In Boston ‘ he was in as good 
‘ business as the poverty of this place’ would admit. He 
was making ‘three hundred guineas a year .. . equal to 
‘ nine hundred a year in London’ (p. 3). He was quitting a 
field where he reigned supreme, and he was entering an 
arena in which he was certain to encounter a host of com- 
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petitors. Yet the venture was, in the first instance, success- 
ful. Copley succeeded in obtaining ‘numerous sitters for 
‘ portraits upon what were in those days considered hand- 
‘some terms’ (p. 15). His great historical pictures—the 
death or collapse of Lord Chatham, the death of Major 
Peirson, and the visit of Charles I. to the House of Com- 
mons, increased his reputation. So early as 1779 he became 
a Royal Academician, and fortune smiled benignly on the 
American artist. 

But the time came when Fortune displayed her proverbial 
fickleness. The war with France, and the taxation which 
war involved, struck a heavy blow on artists. An income- 
tax of ten per cent. reduces the number of persons who wish 
to buy pictures. Copley found that, while his competitors 
increased in number and equalled him in skill, the demand 
for portraits fell off. Possibly his own powers did not im- 
prove with his advancing years. He had not, during his 
earlier life, made any provision for his age; and so, though 
the old man worked on as diligently as ever, his affairs be- 
came more and more embarrassed. On his death in 1815, at 
the ripe age of seventy-eight, it was found that he was heavily 
in debt. The pictures which hung upon his walls unsold 
and unsought for, marked alike his industry and his failure. 

Fortunately for his widow and his unmarried daughter, his 
son ‘proved himself at this trying time to be the kindest 
‘ and the best of brothers and sons that ever lived. He took 
‘ upon himself the whole of his father’s debts, which were all 
‘ discharged to the last penny.’ Sir T. Martin goes on to 
say that ‘the good son and brother was the good son and 
‘ brother to the last’ (p. 120). We are glad to place, at the 
very front of our criticism, this striking testimony to Lord 
Lyndhurst’s amiable disposition. We may find, hereafter, 
cause to disapprove his political conduct; we cannot ex- 
press too strongly our appreciation of his filial piety and his 
domestic virtues. 

At the time of his father’s death Lord Lyndhurst had 
completed the forty-third year of his age. He had been 
‘educated at a private school at Chiswick, kept by Dr. 
‘Horne, father of Sir William Horne, sometime Attorney- 
‘General and afterwards Master in Chancery.’ He left 
Chiswick in 1789, in Dr. Horne’s judgment ‘a prodigiously 
‘improved young man;’ and in July 1790 entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His family, conscious of his superior 
powers, expected him to attain the highest distinction at 
the University. As a matter of fact, he was second wrangler 
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in 1794. His friends were disappointed that he had not ob- 
tained the first place; and it seems probable that, if Copley 
had shown more application, this confidence in his capacity 
would have been justified. Sir T. Martin, indeed, says: 
‘Most industrious he must have been to come out as 
‘he did in May (? January) 1794 from his examination as 
‘second wrangler.’ But his industry at college, like his 
industry in after life, bore a closer resemblance to the effort 
of the hare than to the perseverance of the tortvise. He 
had put off too long his preparation for the struggle for 
honours, and had given to his boat and fishing-rod the hours 
which should have been devoted to study. He atoned for 
his neglect by a few months of intense application which 
enabled him ultimately to distance all his competitors but 
one. Sir T. Martin adds that ‘two days later ite was 
‘ able to send to his father the pleasant news that he had 
‘come out one of the two Smith’s prizemen’ (p. 51). In 
both examinations he had been beaten by Butler, whom 
some survivors of a former generation still recollect as Head 
Master of Harrow. 

To be second in the list of wranglers is a high achieve- 
ment. In the following year Copley returned to the Uni- 
versity, and obtained a fellowship of his college. The 
fellowship was tenable for only ten years, unless the holder 
of it entered holy orders. It was worth about 150/. a 
year (p. 99). In addition to the emoluments of his fellow- 
ship, Copley almost immediately afterwards received ‘ from 
‘ his college the appointment of travelling bachelor, with a 
‘grant of 100/. a year for three years’ (p. 34). These 
emoluments enabled him to pay a visit to the country of his 
birth. Many reasons induced him to visit America. His 
father, disappointed by his failing success in London, was 
seriously meditating returning to Boston. As a preliminary 
measure, he was anxious to regain possession of a small 
estate of twelve acres in that town, which had been occupied 
by the British during the war, which had been subsequently 
seized by the American troops, and which, on the close of the 
war, had been entrusted to an agent, who had sold it ‘ without 
‘due authority, and, it would seem, without accounting for 
‘the price.’ The future Chancellor failed in regaining the 
paternal estate. To his father’s disappointment, he accepted 
as a full compromise the sum of 4,000/. He, in the first in- 
stance, strongly resisted his father’s idea of returning to 
America. His father was ‘too rank a Jacobin’ to live 
among the Americans (p. 43). A few weeks afterwards, 
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indeed, he reconsidered this opinion. His father, he then 
thought, would find his profession more profitable in the 
United States than in England. He himself could purchase, 
for no very considerable sum, 5,000 acres of good land 
within two hundred and fifty miles of New York, which in 
four or five years could be rendered a valuable and pro- 
ductive estate and a delightful retreat to his parents. Sir 
T. Martin professes himself unable to explain why this castle 
in the air crumbled into nothingness; but the explanation 
is probably very simple. The delightful retreat would have 
been incomplete without a mistress, and the mistress whom 
Copley desired to place in it had, unfortunately, a father 
who refused his assent to his daughter’s marriage with a 
young gentleman who had nothing but a terminable fellow- 
ship to depend upon. Copley, therefore, in the early months 
of 1797 returned to England a rejected suitor, but apparently 
heart-whole.* 

On his return from America, Copley took his M.A. de- 
gree, and entered the ‘chambers of Mr. Tidd, the cele- 
* brated special pleader’ (p. 69). As Lord Campbell reminds 
us in his Autobiography, the position of a special pleader at 
that time held out attractions to young men who had not a 
superfluity of money at their disposal. ‘The common way 
‘is for a young man to plead a few years under the bar, as 
‘they call it, before being called. It is easier to get this 
‘kind of business than briefs in the court, and you then 
‘ gradually form and extend your connections.’ Copley re- 
mained thus under the bar for nearly seven years, but his clients 
were not numerous and his profits were not large. After six 
years of waiting he contemplated entering the Church in order 
that he might retain his fellowship. But he was dissuaded by 
his father from taking a step which would have been equi- 
valent to confessing that his previous life had been wasted. 
Mr. Greene, an American, who in i800 had married Copley’s 
eldest and favourite sister, consented to advance a thousand 
pounds to enable his brother-in-law to be called to the Bar, 
and with this timely assistance the young lawyer—as he him- 
self expressed it—launched his bark on a wider sea, a sea 
which, ‘ while to some it proves disastrous and fatal, to others 


* The lady was a Miss White, daughter of Dr. White, the Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. Sir T. Martin would have added to the interest of 
his narrative if he had stated that Bishop White was the American 
gentleman who procured for Dr. Johnson a copy of the American 
edition of ‘ Rasselas.’ 
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‘ it affords a passage to wealth, or, what is of more value 
* than wealth, to reputation and honour.’ 

Lord Campbell declares that Copley’s progress after he had 
been called to the Bar was slow. The same thing might 
possibly be inferred from one or two passages in his mother’s 
letters. At one time she dwells on the ‘ time and patience 
‘ which are required by this terrible uphill profession.’ <A 
year goes by and we hear ‘ he certainly rises in his profes- 
* sion, but his profits increase very, very slowly.’ But those 
who are acquainted with the struggles of famous lawyers 
will probably think that Copley’s progress, when he was 
once called to the Bar, was comparatively rapid. In March 
1806, his mother writes that ‘he has been quite as successful 
‘as he could have expected for the time he has been at the 
‘Bar.’ At the beginning of 1807,‘He has made a great 
‘advance, and says he must style himself, as others do, a 
‘lucky dog.’ A few months afterwards she writes, ‘ Your 
‘ brother has now that prospect of business which relieves 
* your father and the rest of us from much solicitude upon 
‘his account.’ From July 1808 ‘the reports are all satis- 
‘ factory.’ Copley is steadily advancing in business and re- 
putation, and the only complaint of his mother and sister is 
that they see so little of him. Under these circumstances 
the allegation made originally by Mr. Bennet, and practically 
endorsed by Lord Campbell, that ‘Copley was destined to 
‘remain a spectator rather than an actor for many, many 
* years before attracting public notice,’ seems absurd. Mr. 
Copley had no doubt given many younger men a chance by 
postponing his call to the Bar till he was thirty-two years of 
age. But his progress after his call was much more rapid 
than that of most of his contemporaries and of his successors 
in his profession. 

Little serious importance attaches to the domestic life ofa 
young lawyer, and it would not be necessary to refer to it at 
all, if it were not requisite to examine the conflicting ac- 
counts of Lord Campbell and Sir Theodore Martin. The 
former authority represents the future Chancellor as dining 
in a coffee-house, spouting Radical opinions in a debating 
club, or solacing himself with the company of his friends in 
his chambers in Crown Office Row. ‘The latter represents 
him as the idol of his home, giving his family the ‘comfort 
*‘ of his company at dinner,’ declares that the discussions at 
the debating club were confined to questions of law, and 
triumphantly illustrates the inaccuracy of Lord Campbell by 
stating that Copley’s chambers were not in Crown Office Row 
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but in Essex Court. We do not suppose that history will 
pay lasting attention to trumpery disputes of this character. 
Few people will care whether Copley dined with his mother 
in George Street or with his friends in a coffee-house ; whether 
he occupied himself with expounding legal doctrines, or 
Jacobinical views at the Tidd Debating Society; or whether 
his chambers were in Crown Office Row or in Essex Court ; 
but, as a matter of fact, we think we can accept Sir T. Martin’s 
story without rejecting Lord Campbell’s. The great dinner 
question seems to be satisfactorily settled by a letter which 
Sir T. Martin has himself quoted. ‘We only see him,’ so his 
mother writes in 1807, ‘just at dinner, very often not then, 
‘and directly after he is off’ (p. 112). We can easily imagine 
that the discussions at the Tidd Debating Society on legal 
questions may have frequently assumed a political tone. 
Bentham’s Fragment on Government is ostensibly a reply to 
a passage in Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries.’ But we presume 
that Sir T. Martin would admit it to be a political—possibly 
even a Radical—treatise. As for the chambers, we have no 
materials at our disposal except those with which Sir T. Martin 
has furnished us, but it seems to us that he has given decisive 
proof of the truth of the story which he denies. ‘ Within the 
* last few months,’ so his mother writes in 1807, ‘he has re- 
‘moved to the chambers over those he occupied when he 
‘left London, open to the gardens and the river; they are 
* most delightful, pleasant and airy,’ and—Sir T. Martin adds 
in a note—‘ they were now in Crown Office Row, to which he 
‘had removed some time previously from Essex Court.’ If 
there is any force in words, it is obvious that Copley occupied 
chambers first in Crown Office Row, second in Essex Court, 
and third in Crown Office Rowagain. Where, then, is the in- 
accuracy in saying that Copley, as soon as he left Cambridge, 
took chambers in Crown Office Row? It is Sir T. Martin 
and not Lord Campbell who has blundered in this instance. 
It is time, however, to pass from such trifles as these to a 
consideration of more important matters. In 1812 Copley,. 
who had already obtained distinction in his profession, was 
caught by the tide which taken at its flood leads on to 
fortune. One Ingham, a leading actor in the Luddite riots 
of that year, was charged with writing and despatching 
threatening letters to Mr. Nunn, the senior partner in 
Messrs. Nunn and Co., lace manufacturers, of Nottingham, 
announcing that 
‘ fifty of his frames should be destroyed, his premises burnt, and him- 
self and one of his leading assistants made personal examples of.’ 
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The indictment set out that ‘ Nunn and Co. were proprietors of a silk 
and cotton lace manufactory. The manager of the firm was examined, 
and stated that they were proprietors of a silk lace manufactory and 
of a cotton lace manufactory. On this Copley took the objection that 
the evidence showed that the manufactory was not of the kind de- 
scribed in the indictment, which ought to have charged that ‘ Messrs. 
‘Nunn were proprietors of a silk and of a cotton lace manufactory,” 
whereas the words of the indictment imported a manufactory of a lace 
of mixed silk and cotton. The judge sustained the objection, and 
directed the acquittal of the prisoner. The sympathies of the mob 
were all with the accused. Copley became the hero of the hour, and 
they wished to carry him back to his hotel on their shoulders, an 
equivocal honour not at all to his taste. But from this time he never 
wanted briefs when he came to Nottingham.’ (P. 117.) 


Cheered by this success, Copley took a fresh step in his 
profession, and assumed the now extinct rank of serjeant- 
at-law. In Lord Campbell’s sneering language, ‘he was 
‘ coifed, and gave gold rings, choosing for his motto, Studiis 
‘ vigilare severis, which some supposed was meant as an 
‘ intimation that he had sown his wild oats, and that he was 
* now to become a plodder.’ We should have thought that 
even Sir T. Martin might have laughed at the sneer. It is 
surely hardly worth while, in criticising Lord Campbell, to 
be angry because Lord Campbell writes more suo jestingly. 
But, if the jest should rankle, a poet like our author might 
have turned its point by quoting, from a greater poet than 
himself, language not inapplicable to Lord Lyndhurst :-— 

‘How many a father have I seen 

A sober man, among his boys, 

Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 
Who wears his manhood hale and green. 
And dare we to the fancy give, 

That had the wild oat not been sown, 

The soil, left barren, scarce had grown 
The grain by which a man may live?’ 

Serjeant Copley rapidly acquired great distinction. In 
March 1816, Copley was retained for the defence in an 
action (Boville v. Moore) for the infringement of a patent :— 

‘Moore’s defence to the action rested chiefly on the ground that 

doville’s machine . . . was in all its most important features merely 
the spinning jenny* invented several years before by Mr. Heath- 
coat, and that his patent was invalid.’ (P. 124.) 














* We doubt whether any lace-making machine can properly be 
called a jenny. We believe that a jenny even after it had been 
evolved into the mule only produced the yarn, and went no further. 
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Copley, who took the trouble personally to examine the 
complicated machine and to master its arrangement, won a 
signal and well-merited victory. 


‘His description of the intricate and delicate details of Heathcoat’s 
machine, and of the points of difference between it and Boville’s, is a 
marvel of lucid exposition. . . . His legal argument, as a piece of 
ingenious closely knit reasoning, was upon a par with the exquisite skill 
of his practical exposition. The verdict was given for his client. . . . 
The case naturally attracted much attention, and it helped materially 
to advance Copley’s forensic reputation. Fees poured in upon him so 
liberally that he was able gradually to pay off his father’s debts, and 
to establish the home in George Street in greater comfort than had 
been known there for many years. He now took rank as the leader of 
his circuit, and was recognised among his professional brethren as a 
man marked for distinction.’ (P. 125.) 

A great political trial afforded him a fresh opportunity. 
The Ministry made the mistake of prosecuting for high 
treason the organisers of a meeting held at Spa Fields in 
December 1816, which had led to a serious riot. Four men, 
one of whom was a Mr. Watson, a decayed apothecary, were 
placed on their defence. The prisoner, charged with such a 
crime, naturally desired to obtain the services of the best 
possible counsel, and Mr. Wetherell, the high Tory lawyer, 
who was subsequently dismissed from the attorney-general- 
ship by the Duke of Wellington, was retained for the pur- 
pose. On Wetherell’s suggestion, Copley was associated 
with him in the cause. The trial, which lasted many days, 
excited great interest. ‘Many of the leaders of the Oppo- 
‘ sition, Grey, Lambton, and others, regularly attended the 
‘ proceedings. “Lord Castlereagh,’ Lord Campbell says, 
‘*yemained in court in a state of great anxiety until the 
‘conclusion of the trial.”’* His anxiety was natural 
enough. The evidence against Watson rested chiefly on the 
words of an informer, and informers were not popular 
characters in 1817. The ‘luminous energy’ with which 
Copley dissected the case, in ‘one of the ablest and most 
‘ effective’ speeches ‘ever delivered in a court of justice,’ 
increased the sympathy for the prisoner. Notwithstanding 
Lord Ellenborough’s charge, which, very improperly, almost 
directed a conviction, the jury, wiser than the judge, 
acquitted the prisoner. Watson left the court a free man, 


* Sir T. Martin implies that he doubts Lord Castlereagh’s presence. 
We have «a private tradition, on which we believe that we can rely, 
that he not only attended the trial, but that he attended it for the 
express purpose of hearing Copley. 
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and Copley became thenceforward known as the first ad vo- 
cate of the day. 

Politicians cannot, perhaps, be expected to be over- 
scrupulous. Lord Castlereagh must have seen that the 
Government owed its failure to Copley’s argument. Wise in 
his generation, he decided, on the next occasion, that the 
successful advocate should hold a brief for the Crown. Some 
wretched men, desperate from miserable poverty, organised 
a riot in Derbyshire in 1817. Their leader, Brandreth, shot 
and killed a man who resisted their demand for arms. He 
and his associates were naturally prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment, and Copley was retained for the prosecution. The 
man whose ingenuity had procured Ingham’s acquittal in 
1812, whose ‘luminous energy’ had saved Watson in 1817, 
was not expected suddenly to appear on the other side. Mr. 
Denman, in a speech for the defence, made, and naturally 
made, the most of the circumstance. But there was surely 
nothing in it for which Copley could properly be blamed. 
He was the leader of the Midland circuit, and, as such, was 
liable to be retained by any party who required his services. 
It may have been ungenerous on the part of the Ministry to 
have deprived Brandreth of Copley’s assistance, but it is im- 
possible to blame Copley for acting as any other lawyer 
would have acted under the same circumstances. 

The Brandreth trial, however, led to an overture of a very 
different character. There is probably more joy in the Tory 
party over one Liberal that repenteth than over ninety-nine 
just persons whose blue has never been chequered with the 
yellow. Early in 1818 Lord Liverpool offered Copley, and 
Copley accepted, a seat in Parliament. Sir T. Martin might 
have pointed out that there was an illustrious precedent for 
the offer. In 1812 Mr. Perceval offered a seat in Parliament 
to Mr. Mackintosh. We are not prepared to condemn either 
Mr. Perceval or Lord Liverpool for making the offer. Such 
offers, indeed, throw a transient ray of brightness on the 
dark and vicious system of nomination which preceded the 
Reform Act. Having said so much, however, we cannot help 
adding that we think Mackintosh was right in refusing, and 
that Copley was wrong in accepting, the offer. Sir T. 
Martin, indeed, can detect no political apostasy in his hero. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s own defence of himself years afterwards 
—‘ I never belonged to any political party till I came into 
‘ Parliament; I never belonged to any political society ’ 

(p. 333)—is accepted by our author as decisive. But, apart 
from the obvious retort that the contradiction reminds us 
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of the disclaimer which Mr. Disraeli put forward at about 
the same time, a disclaimer which we suppose every one 
would admit emanated from the fertility of his imagination, 
the reply really leaves the matter where it was. We are 
not concerned in inquiring whether Copley, before 1818, 
belonged to any political party or society, but in ascertain- 
ing whether he had formed any decided political opinions. 
On this point the balance of historical testimony is against 
Sir T. Martin. Unless it be supposed that such men as 
Sir 8. Romilly, Lord Denman, and Sir J. Scarlett conspired 
together to destroy Copley’s character by misrepresentation, 
it is impossible to doubt that ‘ the universal impression of 
‘ those who lived on terms of close intimacy’ with him ‘ was 
‘that his opinions were . . . . generally and unequivocally 
‘ what would now be called Liberal.’ Sir T. Martin is very 
angry with Lord Campbell for saying that Copley, during 
his earlier career, frequently attended public dinners of a 
political complexion. But Sir T. Martin has overlooked 
some independent evidence which goes far to support Lord 
Campbell’s assertion. ‘When I was a young man,’ said 
Lord Denman (we are quoting from Sir D. Le Marchant’s 
‘Life of Lord Althorp,’ p. 350), ‘he (Copley) took me to a 
‘ dinner of the Friends of the People. The violence of the 
‘ speeches startled me, and I could not help observing that I 
‘thought his friends went too far, for there must be some 
‘honest Tories.’ ‘No,’ he (Copley) answered, ‘ it is impos- 
‘ sible; an honest Tory is a contradiction in terms.’ 

We are then inclined to think that Copley, during his 
earlier career at the Bar, frequently used the language of an 
aggressive Radical, just as, later on in his life, he com- 
monly displayed an aggressive and uncompromising Toryism. 
But we suspect that his language was, in neither case, based 
on conviction. He had formed no clear opinions on any of 
the great political subjects of the time. As will be seen 
later on, he was, in 1828, the warm opponent of the eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics; in 1829 the warm sup- 
porter of the same cause. In 1831 he was the chief 
adversary of the Reform Bill; in 1832 he was prepared, for 
the sake of office, tv introduce a Reform Bill of his own. 
In 1835 he introduced a Bill legalising all marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister; on the remonstrance of some clergy 
he altered the Bill, and made all such marriages illegal.* 





* So much that is inaccurate has lately been written on this Bill 
that it may be well to state exactly what occurred. The Bill, as it 
VOL. CLIX. NO. CCCXXVI. Y 
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According to Lord Campbell he made the best speech for 
and the best speech against the Bill giving counsel to pri- 
soners. In criticising the conduct of such a politician, we 
have no right to assert that he changed his opinions in 1818. 
Our true complaint against him is that he had no opinions to 
change. The political creed of most statesmen points, like 
a magnet, steadily in one direction. The man, for the sake 
of party or expediency, may shift his course, but the needle 
still turns to the north. The needle by which Lyndhurst 
was guided was affected, as some compasses on large iron 
vessels are affected, by the metal of the ship itself. Instead 
of pointing constantly to the pole, it followed the course 
which its owner was pursuing. 

Copley soon showed that, in entering Parliament for a 
ministerial borough, he had adopted Tory colours, and was a 
candidate for the usual rewards of party service. In 1818 he 
defended, amidst the jeers of the Whigs, one of the most 
odious of Tory measures, the Alien Bill. In February 1819 
he received one of the most pleasant and lucrative appoint- 
ments open to barristers in Parliament, the Chief Justiceship 
of Chester. Four months afterwards he was made Solicitor- 
General. As law officer of the Crown, he had necessarily 
no alternative but to do the bidding of the Ministry. He 
defended the Six Acts, and he actually earried the Seditious 
Meetings Prevention Bill through Committee. In 1824 
he succeeded Gifford as Attorney-General; in 1826 he was 
made Master of the Rolls, a position which at that time did 
not disqualify the occupant for a seat in Parliament; and, in 
the autumn of the same year, at the general election, the 
remembrance of his distinction as an undergraduate, his 
eminence both at the Bar and in the House of Commons, 
and the steadiness with which he professed Tory views and 
supported the Tory party, induced the electors of his old 
University to choose him as their member. 

Even Copley, clear-sighted as he usually was, could have 





was originally selaned, made the children of parents, nite within 
the prohibited degrees, legitimate unless on a suit to be duly instituted 
for annulling the marriage within years from the celebration 
thereof. The Bill in its amended form made ‘all marriages within the 

‘ prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity absolutely null and 
‘ void ;’ but those previously contracted were no longer voidable. It 
was well known at the time that Lord Lyndhurst’s original intention 
had been to legalise all such marriages, but finding that he could not 
carry such a bill against the opposition of the bishops, he adopted 
these forms of compromise. 
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hardly been expected to foresee the events which were pre- 
paring in the immediate future. The death of the Duke 
of York in January, the fatal seizure of Lord Liverpool a 
little later, unquestionably precipitated a great political 
crisis. The removal of the Prince who had been the un- 
compromising opponent of emancipation, and the almost 
simultaneous failure of the Minister who had succeeded in 
reconciling the discordant elements of the Cabinet, altered 
the whole position of affairs. Through many weeks it was 
uncertain whether the Protestant party or the Catholic party 
would obtain an ascendency in the new Cabinet. During 
the interval of expectancy and doubt, Sir Francis Burdett 
brought forward a motion on Catholic claims. The new 
Master of the Rolls, posing as senior member for the Uni- 
versity, made a great speech against Burdett. The speech, 
founded on a pamphlet of Phillpotts—the polemical clergy- 
man who subsequently became Bishop of Exeter—brought 
the speaker into sharp collision with Mr. Canning; it com- 
mended him, however, to the warm notice of George IV. 
When Mr. Canning became Minister, and Lord Eldon, of 
necessity, retired from the Chancellorship, George IV. in- 
sisted on having a Tory Chancellor, and Mr. Canning— 
Phillpotto non obstante, as he phrased it—offered the Chan- 
cellorship to Copley. The Master of the Rolls readily 
accepted the office, and on April 30, 1827, became Chancellor 
and Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord Lyndhurst retained the Chancellorship for three 
years and a half, under three successive Prime Ministers 
—Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton—and under two successive Sovereigns — George IV. 
and William IV. Under Mr. Canning, Lord Lyndhurst had 
neither the opportunity, nor possibly the desire, of obtaining 
much distinction in the House of Lords. Lord Goderich’s 
short and ill-fated administration lived only through a Par- 
liamentary recess, and expired before the commencement of 
a fresh session. Under the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lynd- 
hurst undoubtedly formed a member of the inner cabinet of 
three—comprising the Duke, Sir Robert Peel, and the Chan- 
cellor—which regulated the policy of the Cabinet. He was, 
therefore, directly responsible for the memorable decision of 
1829 to open Parliament to the Roman Catholics. The three 
men, however, who formed this conclusion approached it 
from very different standpoints. The Duke, throughout his 
career, regarded a political question like a military position. 
As a commander, he would not have hesitated to abandon a 
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position for the sake of securing the safety of his army; asa 
statesman, he was always prepared to change his policy for 
the sake of enabling ‘the King’s Government’ to go on. 
The government of the country was the object of his strategy: 
this or that political reform was only a tactical detail. Sir 
Robert Peel, on the contrary, felt keenly the necessity of 
preserving his political consistency ; and, though he admitted 
to the full the necessity of Roman Catholic emancipation in 
1829, undertook the task himself with reluctance and dis- 
like. He felt that he was possibly making the greatest of 
all sacrifices—that of character—for his country’s good. 
Lord Lyndhurst was quite as much committed as Sir Robert 
Peel to what was then called the Protestant cause. But he 
does not seem to have experienced the smallest difficulty in 
changing his opinions. In 1827 he had held a brief for the 
Protestants ; in 1829 he was quite ready to hold a brief for 
the Catholics. He saw no more harm in the change of front 
than a Parliamentary counsel sees in holding a brief for a 
great railway in one session and against the same railway in 
the next session. He vindicated his own conduct by declar- 
ing that accession to office had increased his information, 
and desultory reading had added to his knowledge. Since 
1827, when he had satisfied himself by basing his arguments 
on Phillpotts’s pamphlet, he had ascertained the simple his- 
torical fact that Roman Catholics sat in Parliament in the 
early part of the reign of Charles II. If he was really 
ignorant of this fact in 1827, it is a striking instance of the 
poverty of his previous knowledge. The argument, however, 
did as well as any other to justify a change of opinion; and 
George IV. had the mortification of seeing his own Protestant 
Chancellor admitting Roman Catholics to the Legislature. 
This great measure of emancipation introduced discord 
into the Tory camp, and consequently broke up the Tory 
party. Singularly enough, when the Whigs accepted office, 
in the autumn of 1830, Lord Grey seems to have desired the 
retention of Lord Lyndhurst on the Woolsack. Mr. Greville 
implies that the old Whig statesinan was fascinated by the 
bright eyes of the fair Lady Lyndhurst.* Lord Campbell re- 








* Sir T. Martin frequently refers to Mr. Greville’s Journals, and he 
could not have a better authority, for Mr. Greville was well acquainted 
with Lord and Lady Lyndhurst. But, unhappily, in making these 
references, Sir T. Martin is obnoxious to precisely the same charge of 
garbling the passages he quotes, which he brings against Lord Campbell. 
Thus at p. 218 he mentions, from Greville, Lord Lyndhurst’s doubts 
whether it had been worth while for him to give up the Mastership of 
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peats the rumour in his Life of Lord Brougham (p. 373), but in 
his Life of Lord Lyndhurst (p. 69) he avows that the Minister’s 
real motive ‘was that he might avoid handing over the 
‘ Great Seal to Brougham.’ Whatever Lord Grey may have 
desired, he soon learned that he had no alternative. Against 
his own inclination, and, oddly enongh, to the detriment of 
the man who was elevated, Mr. Brougham became Lord 
Brougham and Chancellor. But steps were taken, at the 
same time, to mitigate Lord Lyndhurst’s disappointment. 
Alexander, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, was old and 
infirm. He had tendered, though he had afterwards with- 
drawn, his resignation in 1827, and Brougham had actually 
been offered his place. He was persuaded to resign in 1830, 
and the position was conferred on Lord Lyndhurst. Mr. 
Greville states that, when Lord Lyndhurst accepted the 
office of Chief Baron, he was promised the reversion to the 
Chief Justiceship; but the compact was cancelled by the 
Chief Baron’s conduct on the Reform Bill. Lord Camp- 
bell, on the other hand, declares that ‘ the Chief Baron gave 
‘no pledge whatever to support Lord Grey’s Government’ 
(p. 71), and this view is fully borne out by a letter which 
Sir T. Martin has quoted. It is surely sufficient to assume 








the Rolls for the Great Seal (in 1828); but Sir T. Martin omits the 
significant remark that follows: ‘In talking of the speculation he had 
‘made, political opinions and political consistency seemed never to 
‘occur to him, and he considered the whole matter in a light so 
‘ business-like and professional as to be quite amusing.’ It would be 
easy to adduce many passages from the Greville Journals which throw 
a different light on Lord Lyndhurst’s character from that which Sir 
T. Martin has sought to convey. Thus he accuses Lord Campbell of 
having invented the suggestion that Lyndburst was not without hope of 
continuing to be Lord Chancellor under Lord Grey; but he fails to 
notice Mr. Greville’s statement that ‘there was a strong idea that 
‘ Lyndhurst would keep the seals;’ he never alludes to the friendship 
between Lord Grey and Lady Lyndhurst; and omits the remarkable 
passage in Greville (vol. ii. p. 89): ‘ Lord Grey was very anxious to 
‘keep Lyndhurst as Chancellor, and would have done so had it not 
‘been for Brougham. . . . Grey, however, still anxious to serve 
‘ Lyndhurst and to neutralise his opposition, has now proposed to him 
‘to be Chief Baron upon the understanding that he is to be Chief 
‘ Justice on Tenterden’s death or retirement. This is the secret 
‘ article of the treaty, and altogether he has not done amiss, for there 
‘are so few Chancellors in the field that he will probably (if he 
‘ chooses) return to the woolsack in the event of a change of govern- 
‘ment, and he is now in a position in which he may join either party, 
* and that without any additional loss of character.’ 
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that the desire to place a first-rate lawyer on the Bench, and 
to save the country the cost of an ex-Chancellor’s pension, 
suggested a creditable, theugh unusual, appointment. 

Great judges have frequently been made peers. One great 
judge of the present century—the first Lord Ellenborough 
—was not only Chief Justice, but a member of the Ad- 
dington Cabinet. The Chancellor, who is the head of the 
Judicature, not only presides in, but occasionally leads, 
the House of Lords. Without entering, however, into the 
difficult political questions involved in the position of the 
Chancellor, opinion is unanimous in thinking that other 
judges, who are also peers, should not take an active part in 
partisan politics. Party colours do not blend happily with 
the ermine. It may be safely asserted that no future Chief 
Justice will ever follow Lord Ellenborough’s example and 
enter the Cabinet; it may be hoped that no future Chief 
Baron will ever imitate Lord Lyndhurst’s conduct, and lead 
an opposition to a Ministry. In 1831, when the Reform Bill 
reached the Lords, Lord Lyndhurst openly placed himself 
at the head of the Tory party. In doing so he rested one 
of his chief arguments on the fallacy that the Constitution 
consists of 


‘three estates not opposing or counteracting each other—the one estate 
influencing the other; the Lords influencing the Commons, the Com- 
mons the Lords, the King both Lords and Commons, both Lords and 
Commons the King. What has been the result? That we have ob- 
tained a Constitution consisting of the Sovereign Power, the Aristocracy, 
and Democracy, so combined and blended as to form the most perfect 
system of government ever known in the civilised world. . . . What 
is the object of the present Bill? . . . The object is to give a greater 
degree of power and preponderance to one estate, to destroy the nice 
balance now existing, and in this respect to give us a new Constitution.’ 


(Pp. 291, 292.) 


We confess to a feeling of amazement that a lawyer of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s eminence should have imagined that tire 
Crown was an estate of the realm; or that a logician of so 
keen an intellect should have ventured on arguing that a 
measure giving the democracy—or rather the middle classes 
—the power which in theory belonged to them, but in practice 
was denied to them, could in any way destroy the balance 
(whatever that may be) of the Constitution. 

The speech did its work: it animated the Tories, it influ- 
enced waverers ; it induced both Tories and waverers to join 
in throwing out the Bill; but it helped to raise an agitation 
through the country which ultimately secured the passage 
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of the measure. The Duke of Devonshire told Lady Lynd- 
hurst that her husband ought to resign his judicial situation 
because of his open hostility to the Government; Mr. Sheil 
declared in the House of Commons that ‘patronage should 
‘not be bestowed where it would berequited with perfidy ;? and 
Ministers, cheered by the language of their supporters in 
Westminster, and by the enthusiasm of the people out of 
doors, prorogued Parliament for a few weeks, and reintro- 
duced Reform in 2 new Session. The Peers did not venture 
on repeating in 1852 their tactics of 1831. They passed the 
second reading of the new Bill; but, on Lord Lyndhurst’s 
motion, they postponed the consideration of the disfran- 
chising clauses till those relating to enfranchisement had 
been disposed of ; and Lord Grey, properly regarding the 
division as a defeat, told the King that the Ministry must 
either resign or be empowered to create a sufficient number 
of peers to carry the measure in its integrity. 

Then began what Lord Campbell has called ‘the most 
‘ splendid moment of Lyndhurst’s career.’ The King sent for 
him, and authorised him to negotiate the formation of a 
Ministry out of Tory materials pledged to carry ‘an ex- 
‘ tensive measure of reform.’ The Duke of Wellington, ready 
as usual to support the King, approved the attempt. The 
Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, consented to preside over 
the Cabinet; and, notwithstanding the resolute refusal of 
Sir Robert Peel to have anything to do with a Ministry 
formed for the purpose of carrying a measure which all its 
members had been vigorously opposing, the negotiation 
seemed likely to succeed. but the brilliant prospect did 
not last for a week. The attitude of the House of Commons 
made it plain even to Lord Lyndhurst himself that the 
attempt must be abandoned. And the Whigs returned to 
office with authority to create the necessary number of peers, 
but on the understanding that the virtual secession of their 
opponents would make such creation unnecessary. 

We have recapitulated these well-known facts, because Sir 
T. Martin seems utterly unable to understand the criticisms 
which are usually applied to his hero’s conduct on the occa- 
sion. ‘It was no new thing,’ he writes, ‘for one who had 
‘for years occupied the office of Chancellor to be appealed to 
‘by his Sovereign for advice.’ Possibly not; though, if Sir 
T. Martin knew histery better, he would find that such a 
course, if ‘no new thing,’ was, at least, a rare thing. But it 
was happily not only a rare thing, but a new thing, for the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer to be hurried from his court 
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to the palace for the purpose of being charged with the 
formation of a Ministry; and the Chief Baron, who under- 
took this duty, owed his office to the patronage of the 
Minister against whom he was plotting, and was ready, for 
the sake of ‘dishing’ the Whigs, to introduce himself an 
extensive measure of reform. If Sir T. Martin cannot see the 
impropriety of such conduct, we decline to occupy our readers’ 
time and insult their understanding by attempting to con- 
vince him of it. 

The Whigs returned to office; and Lord Lyndhurst, 
perhaps convinced of his own previous indiscretion, refrained 
for the next two years from taking a leading part in politics. 
But in 1833 he succeeded, with the assistance of Mr. Abraham 
Hayward, who was then his devoted follower, in defeating 
the Local Courts Bill; and the consequence was that one of 
the most useful institutions of the country was postponed 
for several years. For this service Lord Lyndhurst received 
the thanks of the London attorneys, as Sir 'T. Martin informs 
us. The formation of Sir Robert Peel’s short-lived Ministry in 
1834 placed him again on the woolsack, and freed him from 
the restraint which his position at the Exchequer ought to 
have imposed on him. His emancipation from this restraint 
produced momentous consequences. From the formation of 
Lord Melbourne’s second Ministry, in the spring of 1835, to 
its fall, in the autumn of 1841, Lord Lyndhurst practically 
led the Opposition in the House of Lords. With some 
knowledge of that period of our history, we are deliberately 
of opinion that Lord Lyndhurst’s conduct throughout that 
time was as discreditable as it was unwise. His unwisdom 
culminated in 1835, when the Lords, at his bidding, 
threw out the Irish Church Bill, a Dublin Police Bill, and 
attempted to reconstruct the Municipal Corporations Bill. 
Sir T. Martin is either ignorant or, at any rate, suppresses 
any account of the consequences of this conduct. But so 
intense was the feeling which Lord Lyndhurst’s proceedings 
provoked, that, according to Mr. Greville, even a moderate 
politician like the present Lord Grey ‘talked of the Lords 
‘ being swept away like chaff.’ It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that Lord Lyndhurst, in the summer of 1835, brought 
the Constitution to the edge of a precipice; and that the 
temperate conduct of Sir Robert Peel alone averted a cata- 
strophe. 

The struggle assumed its worst features over the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill. Sir T. Martin says: ‘Lord Lynd- 
‘ hurst did not try to defeat this Bill. He honestly attempted 
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‘to improve it’ (p.340). That, at any rate, was not the view 
taken by his followers at the time. They thought that the 
Bill was a Whig Bill; they were reassured by Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s promise to convert it into what was called at the 
time a Conservative arrangement. The measure, as it was 
passed by the Commons, placed the government of large 
towns under popularly elected corporations, and it termi- 
nated the exclusive political and trading privileges of free- 
men. The Bill, as it was altered by the Lords, introduced 
into every municipality a body of aldermen, who were to 
hold office for life; it required a high pecuniary qualification 
of every common councilman; it preserved all the exclusive 
privileges of freemen. Sir T. Martin says that throughout 
the contest Lord Lyndhurst ‘was fighting for principles.’ 
But the principles for which he was fighting—if principles 
they could be called—were the principles of obsolete Toryism, 
the preservation of monopoly and abuse. We decline, how- 
ever, to believe that any Conservative of the present day can 
imagine that it was the function of Conservatives to preserve 
the abuses of old corporations because they were old, or to 
clip the wings of new corporate bodies because they were 
young; and we readily pay Sir T. Martin the compliment of 
believing that, in defending Lord Lyndhurst’s conduct on 
this occasion, he is ignorant of the abuses which the Bill was 
intended to destroy, and of the details on which the battle 
was fought. 

One point, however, we freely concede to Sir T. Martin. 
The Tory section of the Conservative party enthusiastically 
supported Lord Lyndhurst. Already distrusting Sir Robert 
Peel, the Tories openly aimed at the formation of a new 
party, to be led by Lord Lyndhurst in the Lords, and Sir W. 
Follett in the Commons. In its obituary notice of Lord 
Lyndhurst the ‘Times’ inserted a strange story, implicating 
William IV. in this conspiracy. It was arranged, so we are 
told, that the ex-Chancellor should be made an earl, that 
twelve seats should be placed at his disposal in the House of 
Commons, and that Mr. Disraeli should be nominated to one 
of the twelve. We agree with Sir T. Martin that the whole 
story is probably a fabrication. We do not for one moment 
imagine that William IV. would have acted with so much 
treachery to his Ministers ; and we are certain that he could 
not have promised twelve seats in the Commons to Lord 
Lyndhurst’s nominees, for the simple reason that he had not 
twelve seats to promise. But, though we reject the cireum- 
stantial story told by the ‘Times,’ we have no doubt that it 
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was based on a truth, which Sir T. Martin cannot get rid of. 
The Tory section of the Conservative party did intend to 
desert Sir Robert Peel, and appoint Lord Lyndhurst their 
leader. Lord Lyndhurst did countenance the design by his 
offensive remark, ‘What is Peel to me? D—n Peel!’ Sir 
Robert Peel himself was so convinced of the extent of the 
movement, that he temporarily abdicated his functions, and 
withdrew to Drayton. Most fortunately for the future of 
his party, of the House of Lords, and of his country, he 
reconsidered his decision, returned to his place in Parliament, 
and used his influence to restore the Corporations Bill to a 
reasonable shape. But, even while doing so, he expressly 
stated that he only spoke for himself, and not for others. It 
was hardly necessary, indeed, for him to make that explana- 
tion. His speech was received with silence from his nominal 
friends, and cheers from his nominal opponents. But his 
temperate conduct had its full reward. Lord John Russell, 
imitating his example, laboured to conclude a compromise 
which would be acceptable to his great opponent. Even 
Lord Lyndhurst found that he could not enforce his own 
views against the judgement of the leader whom he had 
recklessly disregarded. The Corporations Bill was allowed 
to pass, and the House of Lords was saved. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s conduct in the succeeding years was 
marked by almost equal recklessness. 'Two measures of the 
highest importance were constantly before Parliament. One 
dealt with Irish tithes, the other with Irish municipalities. 
We have no intention of entering into the details of these 
measures. The objection to Lord Lyndhurst’s conduct in 
dealing with them was that, while by his language he irri- 
tated the Irish, he taught them by his conduct to believe that 
reforms would not be conceded to Ireland so long as it was 
possible to refuse them. We are not concerned with deter- 
mining whether Lord Lyndhurst did or did not use the 
famous expression that the Irish were ‘aliens in blood, in 
‘language, and in religion.’ Sir T. Martin tells us that they 
are not in Hansard, and they are certainly not in the speech, 
as reported in Hansard, from which Lord Campbell pro- 
fessed to take them.* What we are concerned in pointing 


* For the sake of accuracy it may be well to state the facts about 
this famous phrase. Lord Campbell appends it to a speech of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s, made in 1837, when it certainly was not used. Sir 
T. Martin says that ‘the only passage out of which such a phrase 
“could be construed occurs at the close of Lord Lyndhurst’s speech 
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out is that it was universally believed at the time that they 
were used, that Lord John Russell declared that he heard 
them used (p. 347), and that, whether they were used or not, 
Lord Lyndhurst’s language to the Irish was uniformly irri- 
tating. We suppose that no competent historian would deny 
that Lord Lyndhurst was responsible for the conduct of the 
Lords during the Melbourne Ministry, and that it was this 
conduct which induced the Irish to renew agitation, and to 
trust to agitation alone. It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that Ireland and England are even now suffering from the 
bitter feelings which were thus produced in Ireland. 

We have dwelt at some length on this part of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s career because Sir f. Martin wholly fails to realise 
the factious and mischievous character of his hero’s conduct 
during this period. It must be recollected, moreover, that 
Lord Lyndhurst had not the excuse of youth to account for 
his intemperance. When he raised obstruction into a policy 
in the House of Lords, just as Mr. Disraeli and Lord G. 
Bentinck years afterwards made obstruction a policy in the 
House of Commons, he was between sixty and seventy years 
of age, and he had served as Chancellor under two Sove- 
reigns and four Prime Ministers. It is not, moreover, pos- 
sible to give Lord Lyndhurst credit for sincerity in the 
conduct which he pursued. We agree with Mr. Bagehot 
that Lord Lyndhurst’s intellect was too great to allow us 
to believe that he sincerely adopted what experience has 
proved the wrong side. The fact is, that the famous line 
of Goldsmith is strictly applicable to him, and that he to 
party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

On ‘the fall of the Whigs, in 1841, Lord Lyndhurst, as « 
matter of course, resumed his seat on the Woolsack. But his 
influence in the new Cabinet was wholly different from that 
which he had exercised under the Duke of Wellington in 
1828. In the Duke’s Ministry he had been one of the three 
men who virtually regulated the policy of the Government ; 
in Sir Robert Peel's second administration he had not more 
power than any ordinary Cabinet Minister. Sir 'T. Martin, 


‘ (April 26, 1836) ;’ and nothing like it was then used. But, if Sir 
TY’. Martin had extended his researches he would have found the follow- 
ing passage in a speech of Lord Lyndhurst’s, made on the 10th of May, 
1836: ‘They’ (the Irish Protestants) ‘had to contend with a popu- 
‘jation alien to Englishmen, speaking, many of them, a different 
‘language, professing a different religion, regarding the English as 
‘invaders, and ready to upset them on the first opportunity ’ (Hans. 
xxx, 7d4). 
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indeed, labours to prove that, through the whole period, he 
was anxious to obtain a release from his work, but that his 
value was so great that his chief could not afford to let him 
go. No Prime Minister ever wishes to part with a col- 
league of undoubted ability ; but we hesitate to believe either 
that Lord Lyndhurst was anxious to retire, or that Sir 
Robert Peel mainly reiied on his help. Sir T. Martin, in- 
deed, quotes two letters, one in April 1843, the other in April 
1844, from Lord Lyndhurst’s unmarried sister in England to 
his married sister in America, in one of which she mentions 
that ‘ the Chancellor sighs for repose,’ in the other of which 
she declares that ‘he does not intend to hold (office) much 
longer’ (p. 406). Most people who have enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of Cabinet Ministers have heard them express 
similar sentiments without attaching much significance to 
them. Sir T. Martin, on a later page, indeed, tells us speci- 
fically that Lord Lyndhurst in 1845 had already told the 
Prime Minister that, ‘as he was now seventy-six years old, 
‘and was rapidly losing the sight of his only good eye, he 
‘could not remain in office another Session.’ But this state- 
ment is so bewildering in its inaccuracy, that we are unable 
to make anything of it. Lord Lyndhurst was not seventy- 
six till 1848, or till two years after Peel’s fall. According to 
Miss Copley (p. 437), his eyesight began to decay in the 
summer of 1849, and he was couched for cataract in the 
summer of 1850. Whatever authority Sir T. Martin may 
have for his extraordinary statement that Lord Lyndhurst 
could not remain in office another Session, it is obvious that 
the reasons which he alleges to have been given—his age 
and his decaying eyesight—could not have been urged in 
1845. 

So much for Lord Lyndhurst’s desire to resign office. We 
will now consider his other statements respecting his use in 
the Cabinet. But we will do Sir T. Martin the justice of 
quoting his account at length:— 


‘Lord Lyndhurst . . . spoke little in the House of Lords, but his 
services to the Government were always available in the Cabinet, where 
his opinion was eagerly sought by Sir Robert Peel, who found him 
uniformly helpful and iull of resources in difficulty, as well as loyal 
in devotion during a period when, it is well known, the ability and 
courage of that statesman were most severely taxed. In him the 
Premier found a supporter of all the liberal measures, which were so 
objectionable to the laggards of his party, and were already cooling 
their allegiance to their leader.’ (P. 407.) 


We have no doubt of it. Lord Lyndhurst’s mind was as. 
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free to vibrate in one direction as the other. And he was 
just as ready to support reform as repression. But that is 
not the question. ‘The point to determine is whether Lord 
Lyndhurst guided or followed the decisions of the Cabinet. 
Sir T. Martin, in support of the former theory, quotes a 
letter from Lord Lyndhurst to Mr. Gladstone. It is appa- 
rently dated 14th May, and Sir T. Martin coolly supplies 
the blank by adding 1845. It runs as follows :—‘ My dear 
‘ Gladstone, —Will you have the goodness to lend me some- 
‘thing very full, but at the same time concise, upon the 
‘subject of the Corn Laws—the cream if you please? Ex- 
“cuse the trouble, and believe me, &c.’ 

Sir T. Martin wishes us to believe that, as ‘the question 
of the Corn Laws was coming to the front,’ Lord Lyndhurst 
was ‘preparing himself for a decision in regard to it... And 
no doubt, if the letter was really written in 1845, it would go 
a great way to justify Lord Lyndhurst’s perspicacity. In 
May, 1845, the potato rot had not appeared. Neither Sir 
Robert Peel nor any other Member of the Cabinet contem- 
plated free trade in corn; and, if the Nestor of the Conservative 
Government foresaw the events of the coming months, he 
was indeed a prophet. But we have an instinctive suspicion 
of Sir T. Martin’s dates, and we decline to believe that this 
letter, which he tells us is undated, was written in 1845. In 
the first place, as he himself admits, Mr. Gladstone had 
retired from office in 1845, and it was therefore unlikely that 
Lord Lyndhurst should have applied to him. But, in the next 
place, the first reading of the Corn Bill was moved in the 
House of Lords on the 18th of May, 1846, and Mr. Glad- 
stone was then again in office. Is it not probable that the 
note written on the 14th of May was written in 1846, and 
not in 1845; and that Lord Lyndhurst, with no knowledge 
of the subject, and no clear opinions upon it, was asking for 
what a younger man would call ‘an easy cram’? Twenty-one 
years before he had based his argument on Roman Catholic 
Emancipation on a pamphlet of a polemical clergyman. 
He wanted in 1846 some equally easy method of obtaining 
reasons for free trade in corn. 

But Sir T. Martin has other evidence. In the autumn of 
1845 the Cabinet broke up: Lord John Russell was ordered 
to form a Ministry; and on his failure, Sir Robert Peel, with 
the loss of Lord Stanley, resumed office. According to 
Sir T. Martin, one of Sir Robert Peel’s first acts on his 
return to power was to write, on the 22nd of December, 1845, 
to Lord Lyndhurst, and beg him ‘to direct the immediate 
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‘ preparation of the Bill for opening municipal offices to the 
‘Jews.’ The letter is cited as a proof of the cordial feeling 
between the Prime Minister and the Chancellor who ‘ was 
‘not likely to desert his chief,’ but ‘put aside all personal 
‘ considerations, and determined to stand by him in the 
‘coming struggle.’ We read the statement with some 
amazement. Sir Robert Peel was so much occupied with 
corn in the Christmas of 1845 that we doubted his having 
leisure to think much about the Jews. But a little reflection 
soon gave us a clue to the mystery. The Bill which opened 
the municipal offices to the Jews was carried by Lord Lynd- 
hurst in the Session of 1845, some six months before Sir 
Robert Peel’s letter is alleged to have been written; and 
Sir T. Martin had only endeavoured to correct his former 
error of ascribing to 1845 a letter obviously written in 1846, 
by again giving to 1845 a letter as plainly written in 1844. 

So far for the evidence which Sir T. Martin has quoted. 
We will complete it with another piece of evidence which 
he has suppressed. We may fairly assume that Miss Copley, 
in constant communication with her brother, shared his 
views about politics and Sir Robert Peel; and Miss Copley, 
on December 10, 1845, wrote to her sister in America : * You, 
‘of course, will have heard, before this reaches you, of the 
‘resignation of Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet, and that Lord 
‘John Russell is the new Premier. I wish he may prove a 
* better minister than Sir Robert Peel. Town I am sorry for 
‘the change, excepting as far as my brother is concerned ’ 
(Mrs. Amory, p. 387). Sir T. Martin quotes the letter, but he 
coolly omits the words which we have italicised. Yet they 
indicate more clearly than all the documents which he has 
quoted Lord Lyndhurst’s real opinion of Sir Robert Peel. 

We have not then been converted by Sir T. Martin into 
the belief that Lord Lyndhurst exercised in Peel’s last 
Ministry the same great influence which he had undoubtedly 
exerted while Chancellor under George IV. During his later 
Chancellorship, however, he was, according to Sir T. Martin, 
conspicuous for one high quality. 

‘The passions of the politician never entered the breast or warped 
the conclusions of the judge. Of no man, for example, had he spoken 
in intenser terms of scorn and reprobation than Mr. O’Connell. But, 
when the writ of error in the case of O'Connell v. the Queen came 


before the House of Lords on appeal, for setting aside the conviction of 


the great agitator in 1843 for high treason, no trace of partiality or 
prejudice was to be discerned in Lord Lyndhurst. “The demeanour 
“‘of the Chancellor,” says Lord Campbell, “was that of a dignified 
“ magistrate, whose only object was to arrive at a right conclusion, 
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‘and to do justice between the Crown and the subject.” He, along 


with Lord Brougham, was in favour of sustaining the judgement of 


the court below. Lord Denman, Lord Cottenham, and Lord Campbell 
took a different view, and the judgement was reversed.’ 

It may possibly be true that Lord Lyndhurst, on the ocea- 
sion of the appeal, displayed neither partiality nor prejudice ; 
though it is, after all, only a poor compliment to a judge ‘to 
say that on a particular occasion he was impartial. But it 
has always seemed to us a lamentable circumstance that the 
five Law Lords who sat upon the appeal voted precisely as 
they would have voted in a political division. It may be the 
case—we hope that it was the case—that Lord Lyndhurst 
really believed that the conviction, on what was called at the 
time the monster indictment, ought to be sustained. If so, 
most lawyers would think his opinion wrong. But the fact 
is none the less deplorable that on an appeal, which really 
turned on the driest technicalities, no Law Lord should have 
had the courage to vote against the sympathies of his party, 
and that O’Connell owed his freedom to the circumstance 
that the Whigs—though in a minority in the Lords—had a 
majority among the Law Lords. 

We think that we have shown that Sir T. Martin is not 
a very safe guide for the historical period which his pre- 
vious labours ought to have made familiar to him; and 
if Lord Campbell has overstated his case in one direction 
in saying that ‘Peel placed no confidence in (Lord Lynd- 
‘hurst), and would have been well pleased to have got rid of 
‘him altogether,’ we think that Sir T. Martin has erred 
equally in the other direction, and overrated his hero’s in- 
fluence in Peel’s last Ministry. Nothing, moreover, proves 
so clearly that Lord Lyndhurst was not acting cordially with 
Sir Robert Peel as the events which immediately succeeded 
that Minister’s fall. Great as is our admiration of that 
statesman’s conduct in office, we should be almost inclined 
to apply to him, with the correction of a single word, the 
trite saying, ‘ Nothing in his office became him like the 
‘leaving of it.2. Driven from power by a combination of his 
opponents and his nominal supporters, he had the mag- 
nanimity to see that the stability of the Whigs formed 
the only possible guarantee for the stability of government, 
and to repay their attack upon his existence by a loyal 
support. Not so Lord Lyndhurst. Against the advice 
of Sir Robert Peel, without the co-operation of the Duke 
of Wellington, he had no sooner descended from the Wool- 
sack than he busied himself to form a fresh combination 
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against the new Ministry. His attempt brought him only 
discredit. Lord George Bentinck, instead of responding to 
his advances, attacked him in the House of Commons, and 
the possible coalition of the old Conservative party was 
prevented, not facilitated, by the ill-timed venture. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s political career really ended in 1846. 
In so writing, we do not forget that Lord Derby offered him 
a seat in the Cabinet in 1852 and an earldom, and that on 
many occasions the old man eloquent, as he came to be 
called, took a leading part in the debates in the Lords, and 
charmed his hearers with his vigour and his style. But on 
these occasions he appeared rather as a monument of the 
past than as a guide in the present. Men could not look 
upon the venerable statesman, shrunken with age, urging 
in public the strengthening of the Channel fleet against 
France, or lamenting in private the outbreak of the Civil 
War in America, without reflecting that the old man per- 
sonally recollected the events of the war which had won the 
United States their independence, and had grown up to 
manhood before the first Napoleon had attracted attention. 
Such a link between the past and the present as Lord 
Lyndhurst supplied is not often afforded. The hottest 
partisan might be excused for looking with admiration on 
an almost solitary survival of a previous age without too 
critically examining his past political conduct. 

During those years, moreover, when he was still waiting 
for the end, there was much in his private life to soften the 
asperity of criticism. He delighted in intercourse with his 
friends; he had deep pleasure in the society of his family 
and of his old unmarried sister, to whom throughout his life 
he had been so true a brother ; he read largely and variously, 
bringing to his reading that ‘ spirit and judgement equal or 
‘superior’ to the works he read, without which Milton, in a 
famous passage, which always fills us with despair, declares 
all reading to be useless. He occupied himself with examin- 
ing the great questions which the authors of ‘Essays and 
‘Reviews’ had restated, and ‘ the result of these studies was a 
‘firm conviction that in the Bible were contained the issues 

‘of a Divine revelation and a humble belief in the great 

‘articles of the Christian faith’ * (p. 512); and so happy, 





* Lord Lyndhurst, we presume at this time, drew up a cr one or pro- 
fession of his faith. Sir T. Martin has either not had access to it, or 
has at any rate not published it. The creed, however, is little more 
than a restatement of the doctrines of original sin, of the atonement, 
and of redemption by faith. 
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‘ supremely happy,’ to quote his last words, ‘ he passed gently 
‘and quietly away on the morning of the 12th of October, 
‘ 1863, in the ninety-second year of his age.’ 

In this slight account of Lord Lyndhurst’s career we 
have endeavoured to do justice to the man without ignoring 
his public faults, but without unnecessarily raking up pri- 
vate scandal. Whether he was extravagant or economical, 
whether he kept an Italian confectioner or not, whether he 
was happy or unhappy in his first marriage, whether even 
(as Mr. Bagehot implies) he was lax in his life and loose in 
his conversation, these are matters with which we have no 
concern, and on which we do not choose to dwell. If we must 
allude to his private life at all, we have much greater pleasure 
in recollecting that he was a good son, a good brother, and 
a good father, and that he lived happily with the lady who 
still survives him. Those who, like Lord Lyndhurst, have 
paid a father’s debts, who have provided a mother with a 
home, and who have supported a sister through a long life, 
may, if they will, throw the first stone. To any other 
detractor who busies himself with gossip about Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s establishment and unpaid bills, we can only say— 
instead of indulging in idle scandal, ‘go thou and do like- 
* wise.’ 

But, whatever judgement we may form of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
private life, we hold ourselves free to criticise his public 
career. And we should be both false to our motto, and 
expose ourselves under it to blame, if we condoned the errors 
which Lord Lyndhurst committed. In one respect, indeed, 
we have nothing but admiration for him. We have frequently 
heard a statesman of a later generation who knew Lord 
Lyndhurst well, as a younger man knows an older one, say 
that he had the greatest intellect he had ever met. We are 
inclined to endorse this view, and to think that he had the 
greatest intellect of his generation. In ‘luminous energy,’ 
to requote the phrase which we have already quoted, his 
speeches are superior to those of any of his contemporaries. 
They, indeed, contain no splendid passages like those of Lord 
Macaulay or Mr. Disraeli, no vigorous invective like those 
of Lord Derby, no violent denunciation like those of Mr. 
O’Connell. Butin clearexposition and in connected reasoning 
they are better than those of any of the men whom we have 
named, and perhaps of any men who could be named. The 
very circumstance, indeed, which marks their superiority has 
perhaps limited their life. The reputation of most great 
orators depends upon isolated passages. Lord Lyndhurst’s 
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speeches can only be studied as a whole, and an age which 
delights in extracts and abridgements has consequently only 
an imperfect acquaintance with them. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s intellect was so great, and his reasoning 
was so clear, that the reader occasionally overlooks the defi- 
ciency of his knowledge. He took no pains thoroughly to 
investigate the great organic and economical questions which 
came before him. He could found a speech on Roman 
Catholic Emancipation on a pamphlet; he could prepare a 
defence of free trade on ‘cream’ of Mr. Gladstone’s skim- 
ming. He based his attack on the Local Courts Bill on infor- 
mation obtained for him by the late Mr. Hayward. He had 
neither the industry nor the inclination to examine original 
authorities on such subjects for himself. In politics, as at 
the Bar, he was an advocate, and his case had to be got up 
for him. Industry, indeed, of a certain kind he had in abun- 
dance. It is absurd to suppose that the most powerful men 
can make great speeches without some preparation. Men, 
indeed, who have acquired knowledge by study, and facility 
by practice, may make debating speeches offhand. But Lord 
Lyndhurst was not a debater. His luminous expositions, 
models of style and arrangement, must have been thought 
out beforehand. He may not—we think he did not-~dig 
deeply for his knowledge, but the veins which he explored 
were profitable ; and, as far as they went, were thoroughly 
examined. 

The deficiency in Lord Lyndhurst’s knowledge, or the 
reluctance on his part to sift important questions for himself, 
probably accounts for and explains the inconsistencies of his 
political career. His political opinions were rather the 
result of accident than conviction. As Mr. Bagehot said of 
him, ‘ He did not care to have opinions.’ If he had applied 
his splendid judicial faculties to the arguments for free trade 
or Catholic Emancipation, he would soon enough have dis- 
covered the truth. But he never did apply them. And so, 
though he was one of the three statesmen of the Inner 
Cabinet of 1828, though he was a member of the Ministry 
which repealed the Corn Laws, no one connects his name 
with these great reforms. His share in them is already for- 
gotten. 

This circumstance, however, brings us to a new reflection. 
One method of testing the merits of particular statesmen is 
to weigh the results which they have accomplished. From 
this point of view Lord Lyndhurst occupies a very low 
position among his contemporaries. His name is not con- 
nected with any great legislation. The measure for which 
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he is now best remembered is that which rendered a marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister void. Mr. Disraeli’s influence, 
and his second marriage with a lady of Jewish extraction, 
probably combined to make him the advocate of the Jews. 
He carried a Bill, to which we have already alluded, to open 
Municipal Offices to the Jews. He subsequently distin- 
guished himself in advocating their admission to the Legis- 
lature. But Lord Lyndhurst was not even destined to have 
his name connected with this tardily conceded reform; and 
the ultimate expedient by which the Jews were at last 
admitted to the House of Commons was adopted on the 
suggestion of Lord Lucan. 

It is more difficult to appreciate Lord Lyndhurst’s quali- 
ties as a judge than his rank as a statesman. An autho- 
rity, whom we have already quoted, has declared that, ‘if a 
‘wise man had a good cause, he would prefer its being tried 
‘before Lyndhurst to its being tried before anyone else.’ 
He was one of that class of judges ‘ who always decide the 
‘ particular case before them rightly, who have a nice insight 
‘into all that concerns it, are acute discerners of fact, accurate 
‘weighers of testimony, just discriminators of argument.’ 
High praise, which Sir T. Martin might have done well to 
quote. But the same writer goes on to say that lawyers 
require something more than this in a judge: ‘ They like to 
‘find in a judicial decision not only a correct adjustment of 
‘the particular dispute in court, but also an ample exposition 
‘ of principles applicable to other disputes.’ In these qualities 
Lord Lyndhurst was deficient; and his judicial decisions 
will not live as permanently as the decisions of other men. 
It is amply evident that Lord Lyndhurst displayed on the 
Bench the same faculty of ‘reducing a chaos of details 
‘into luminous order’ which distinguished him in the 
House of Lords: it is not so evident that future genera- 
tions will consult his judgements either as precedents to be 
followed or as expositions of the law. 

We have endeavoured in the preceding pages to show what 
Lord Lyndhurst was and what he was not; and we can sum 
up our general conclusions in three or four sentences. Lord 
Lyndhurst, we think, had a great intellect, but he had not 
great knowledge; he was a great advocate, but not a great 
lawyer ; he was a great judge, but not a great jurist ; a great 
orator, but not a great debater ; a great partisan, but not a 
great statesman. He played the game of life with spirit 
and suceess, but without earnestness and without convic- 
tions; hence his character failed to command that respect 
which was willingly paid to his eloquence and his abilities. 
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Art. Il.—A History of the Criminal Law of England. By 
the Hon. Sir James F. Stepuen, K.C.S.I. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: 1882. 


rove years and a half ago we were able, in the pages of this 
' Review, to discuss, in a sanguine spirit, the character of 
the proposals contemplated for recasting the shape of the 
criminal law, and for reforming in certain respects the 
procedure of the criminal courts. In the session of 1878 
the late Sir John Holker had introduced a Bill for the codifi- 
cation of the law of indictable offences. That Bill had been 
referred to a Royal Commission of exceptional strength. Sir 
James FitzJames Stephen, the author ofthe Bill, was a mem- 
ber of it ; the other members were Lord Blackburn, the late 
Lord Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice Barry, who had been re- 
lieved of their judicial duties that they might devote them- 
selves wholly to the task of perfecting the measure entrusted 
to them. They sat, we are told by Sir James Stephen, daily 
from November 1878 to May 1879, and discussed every line, 
and nearly every word of every section. In the middle of 
June 1879 their report had been signed; and the revised 
edition of Sir James Stephen’s Criminal Code Bill was ready 
for the consideration of Parliament. The year was too far 
advanced to permit of the passage that session through the 
House of Commons of so considerable a measure. Sir John 
Holker was, however, known to be strongly interested in its 
success, and there seemed to be little reason to doubt that a 
Criminal Codification Act would be one of the legislative 
achievements of the Session of 1880. The dissolution in the 
spring of that year, and the difficulties of the session of 1881, 
were fatal to these hopes. In 1882 the Queen’s Speech 
announced that part of the Code which related to Procedure ; 
but that session, no less than the one which preceded it, was 
entirely absorbed in matters of a more exciting kind, and 
codification, in whole or in part, was clearly out of the ques- 
tion. In the last session the Attorney-General introduced 
two Bills dealing with the criminal law; one to establish a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, the other to bring into operation 
the Procedure portion of the Judges’ Code. Both were read 
a second time in the House of Commons; the first after a 
good deal of hostility to its principle had been expressed, the 
second after a debate which on the whole showed that it had 
the approval of members in general, but yet was violently 
disliked by the followers of Mr. Parnell. The procedure of the 
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House of Commons itself had been undergoing reform, and 
it was hoped that the new ‘ Standing Committee on Law,’ to 
which these Bills were referred, would send them back to the 
House in a condition generally approved, and that at last 
some portion of the long-promised criminal reforms would 
receive the sanction of Parliament. These hopes have 
again been disappointed. The Criminal Appeal Bill did 
indeed pass through the ordeal of a Grand Committee after 
protracted discussions, which enlarged, far beyond the inten- 
tions of its authors, the scope of the Bill. With what favour 
it would have been regarded by the House of Commons 
at large, or by the law-lords of the Upper House, after its 
re-shaping by the Grand Committee, must remain a matter of 
speculation ; for, having been reported to the House. it was 
soon afterwards dropped, with other measures sacrificed at 
the end of the session for want of time. The Criminal 
Procedure Codification Bill was even more unfortunate, 
having been shipwrecked in the Grand Committee, a matter 
as to which it will be necessary to make a few remarks 
farther on. Enough has been said here to show that not 
only have the sanguine expectations of October 1879 not yet 
been realised, but that even in April 1884 their rapid realisa- 
tion cannot reasonably be looked for. That codification of 
the criminal law will come in time there is no doubt what- 
ever; but that it is a work, which, for its due accomplish- 
ment, of necessity requires time, must not be forgotten. 
When Macaulay, as president of the Commission which was 
framing a Criminal Code for the whole of the Indian Empire, 
found himself most unnecessarily called upon to explain the 
apparent delay in the completion of the work, he completely 
disposed of all such strictures by pointing out the magnitude 
of the task itself, and by referring to the time employed on 
similar operations in other countries. His words are worth 
quoting :— 

‘Indeed, if we compare the progress of the Indian Code with the 
progress of codes under circumstances far more favourable, we shall 
find little reason to accuse the Law Commission of tardiness. Bona- 
parte had at his command the services of experienced jurists to any 
extent to which he chose to call for them; yet his legislation proceeded 
at a tar slower rate than ours. The French Criminal Code was begun 
under the Consulate in March 1801; and yet the code of Criminal 
Procedure was not completed till 1808, and the Penal Code not till 
1810. The Criminal Code of Louisiana was commenced in February 
1821. After it had been in preparation during three years and a half, 
an accident happened to the papers which compelled Mr. Livingstone 
to request indulgence for another year. Indeed, when I remember the 
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slow progress of law reforms at home, and when I consider that our 
code decides hundreds of questions,* every one of which, if stirred in 
England, would give occasion to voluminous controversy and to many 
animated debates, I must acknowledge that I am inclined to fear that 
we have been guilty rather of precipitation than delay.’+ 


It is not merely that the authors and the draftsmen ofa Code 
require ample time. Ina country such as this it is hardly 
possible, and it would not be desirable in the interest of 
the satisfactory working of reforms, that they should be 
carried much in advance of the public feeling of the time. 
Even in India Lord Macaulay’s work was too bold to be at 
once accepted. The season also must be propitious as well 
as the labourers skilful, or the harvest of law reform, though 
apparently ripe, will remain ungarnered. Lord Macaulay 
left behind him a draft Code; for two and twenty years his 
successors in India made remarks on it. Wars with Afghan- 
istan, in the Punjaub, in Central India, and the annexations 
under Lord Dalhousie, retarded the progress of reform. It 
was not till after the Mutiny that the Penal Code was again 
practically taken up, nor till 1862 that it came into actual 
operation. There is at present in the condition of the public 
mind in Ireland much that renders the time unsuitable 
for a general overhauling of the criminal law. It would be 
hopeless to expect that such subjects as treason, sedition, 
unlawful assembly, riots, and the like would not be seized 
upon by mouthing orators, as magnificent opportunities for 
the display of spurious patrictism and the delay of useful 
business. The Irish members form, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to form,a part of the Imperial House of Commons, and 
their absolute disbelief, continually asserted, in the honest 
administration of the law by Irish judicial officers of all 
grades, from a chief justice to a county magistrate, hampers 
the passage through that House of any criminal law reform 
which affects both countries. 

While, therefore, for the present the subject of criminal 
codification appears to be in a condition of suspended anima- 
tion, it is to be hoped that such of the public as take any 
interest in the criminal law will acquaint themselves with 
Sir James Stephen’s last work, ‘ The History of the Criminal 
‘Law of England.’ The interest taken by the public in the 
administration of criminal justice is undoubtedly greater 
than that taken in civil proceedings. The Crown Court at 





* The italics are our own. 
+ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by G. O. Trevelyan. 
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the assizes will be full when the Court of Nisi Prius is 
almost empty. It is comparatively seldom that a civil dis- 
pute between a plaintiff and defendant attracts public atten- 
tion, or finds its way into the reports of newspapers of 
general circulation. The interest of a criminal trial, how- 
ever, lies in the incidents of each particular case; and when 
the criminal law itself and as a whole is in question, there 
ure but few who feel themselves disposed to enter upon its 
discussion. Even at the Bar, and amongst the best employed 
members of the profession, there are to be found many 
counsel entirely unacquainted with the substantive criminal 
law, with the legal definition of the most ordinary crimes, 
and with the everyday practice of the criminal courts. Now 
that law and equity have been ‘fused,’ our criminal judges 
are chosen indifferently from the Chancery and the Common 
Law Bar; and hence it may well happen that the first time 
an eminent barrister makes acquaintance with a criminal 
court may be when sitting as judge to try for his life the 
first criminal whom he has ever seen. To those not actually 
practising, or intending to practise, in the criminal courts, 
the scientific study of criminal law has hitherto been beset 
with difficulties. Those most useful books, ‘Archbold’ and 
‘Roscoe,’ are intended for the use of practitioners, and 
‘ Russell on Crimes’ is a valuable mine of criminal law. A 
rapid reference to these works will generally enable court 
and counsel, on the cropping up of a point of difficulty, to 
see their way. But these books are none of them such as 
the student, apart from the practitioner, would, or indeed 
could, read. Of the last edition of ‘ Archbold,’ Sir James 
Stephen (after paying a deserved compliment to its complete- 
ness) declares that it is invaluable as a book of reference, 
but as impossible to read as a ‘directory arranged partly on 
‘ geographical and partly on biographical principles.’ We 
have now, thanks to the marvellous industry and great 
ability of Sir James Stephen, the means of studying, as it 
should be studied, the whole of the criminal law affecting 
indictable offences. The criminal law, as it stands, the 
result of innumerable cases and statutes, is given us in the 
‘Digest of the Criminal Law,’ published in 1877. The 
‘History of the Criminal Law’ and the ‘ Digest of Criminal 
Procedure,’ both published last year, complete a series of 
five volumes, and constitute a standard work which we hope 
will be carefully read by every student of the Inns of Court, 
whichever branch of the profession he may ultimately intend 
to pursue. 
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The ‘ History of the Criminal Law’ contains, however, 
much more than the title of the work implies. It traces 
fully the growth of our present law and procedure from the 
earliest times, such, for instance, as the establishment of our 
various courts, the gradual development of trial by jury, the 
history of parliamentary impeachments, of the criminal juris- 
diction of the Privy Council, and of legal punishments. 
Chapter XI. of the first volume is mainly devoted to the 
consideration of actual trials that occurred between 1554 
and 1760. ‘Thus the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, the pro- 
ceedings against Prynne, the impeachment of Strafford, the 
trials of the Regicides, the Popish Plot, the trial of Algernon 
Sidney, and others of less political importance, but equally 
instructive, are referred to, in order to compare the law and 
procedure of the time with those of the present day, which 
are themselves fully described in the succeeding chapter. 
Moreover, whether dealing with the past or the present, the 
author shows that he does not shut his eyes to the future. 
Hence both his history and his description of existing 
criminal law and procedure are full of suggestions worthy of 
the attention of the modern reformer. The proposals of the 
Criminal Code Commission with reference to procedure, the 
establishment of a Court of Appeal, and the examination of 
the accused, are considered; and the volume closes with a 
description of French criminal procedure as compared or 
contrasted with our own system. 

A vast number of topics of general interest is dealt with in 
the succeeding volumes. Thus, what are the local limits to 
the jurisdiction of our courts; how far are ambassadors of 
foreign nations exempt from their authority ; in what cases 
are the acts of military or naval officers, or other representa- 
tives of the Crown, causing injury to foreigners, regarded as 
acts of State, for which the State itself, and not the indi- 
vidual citizen, is responsible; what is the legal jurisdiction 
over a foreign man-of-war in British waters; what the 
duty of a British commanding officer in a foreign port where 
slavery is established by law, when a slave escapes to his 
ship—are all matters discussed in the chapter on jurisdiction. 
The same volume treats of the substantive criminal law, com- 
mencing with the theory of criminal responsibility and the 
relation of madness to crime—a subject most fully treated. 
It then deals with leading incidents in the general history of 
the law of crimes, such as the classification of crimes into 
treason, felony, and misdemeanour, and of the relation in 
which the statute and common law stand to each other in 
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the matter of the classification and definition of crime. The 
history of the law affecting specific crimes is given, as 
murder, manslaughter, theft, forgery, sedition, and so on. 
The second volume ends with an account of the laws 
against heresy, of the ecclesiastical courts, and the changes 
due to the spread of the idea of religious equality. The 
third volume comprises chapters on the Indian criminal 
law and on criminal codification, and it concludes with a full 
account of four English and three French modern trials, 
which have excited exceptional interest, and which are tho- 
roughly illustrative of the difference between English and 
French procedure. 

On the very threshold of the study of criminal law, the 
student is met by the question ‘what is a crime?’ The 
definition of a crime as ‘an act er decision which the law 
‘ punishes,’ is clearly too large for the meaning in general 
attached to the word. It would, as Sir James Stephen says 
in his preface, be an abuse of words to apply the term crime 
to the conduct of a person who does not sweep the snow 
from before his doors or in whose chimney a fire occurs. 
Hence in lieu of a precise definition we find substituted a 
description of the subject matter to which the expression 
‘criminal law’ is commonly applied. But what ought the law 
to treat as a crime? This is answered by Sir James in a 
manner so characteristic that we quote his own language : 





‘Much discussion has taken place on subjects connected, or sup- 
posed to be connected, with criminal law, which I leave on one side, 
because it seems to me at once idle and interminable. The subject in 
question is usually called the right to punish. On what ground, it is 
asked, and under what limitations, has society a right to punish indi- 
viduals? These questions appear to me to be almost entirely un- 
meaning and quite unimportant. Societies are stronger than their 
individual members, and do, as a fact, systematically hurt them in 
various ways for various acts and omissions. The practice is useful 
under certain conditions, and injurious under other conditions. What 
these conditions are is a question for legislators. If, all matters being 
duly considered, the Legislature thinks it expedient to punish a given 
action in a given way, I think they would be guilty of weakness if 
they did not punish that action in that way although they had no right 
todo so. If they considered it inexpedient that the act should be 
punished, they would be cruel if they punished it, however good a 
right they might have to do so. On this account the whole of the 
discussion as to the right to punish appears to me superfluous. I 
think, indeed, that, from the nature of the case, any conclusion as to 
any right alleged to exist antecedently to, and independently of, some 
law from which it is derived, must be arbitrary and fanciful.’ 
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It is difficult within the compass of this review to give to 
our readers a general idea of the extent of ground covered by 
the volumes we are treating. Sir James in his first chapter 
compares ‘the criminal law regarded as a whole to a building 
‘ the parts of which have been erected at different times, in 
‘ different styles, and for different purposes. Each part has 
‘a history which begins at its foundation and ends when it 
‘ reaches its present shape; but the whole has no history as 
‘it has no unity.’ This may be, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory method of treating such a very wide subject as the 
‘ History of the Criminal Law,’ but it is nevertheless some- 
what confusing to the reader to find the work constantly 
changing from past times to present, and back again from 
present to past, whenever a new branch of the history is 
taken up. In the third volume, for instance, amongst other 
matters, we have a history of the law of homicide, and a 
history of the law of theft. To the former is prefixed an 
account of homicide lawful and unlawful according to the 
present law of England. The history of homicide is then 
traced from the days of Alfred, the Conqueror, and Henry L., 
and from its definition and division into branches by Bracton. 
Coke’s theory of ‘malice’ is next touched upon, and so on 
through Hale, Holt, and Sir Michael Foster, to the present 
day. A discussion follows on the different degrees of guilt 
in different classes of murder, tending to the conclusion at 
which Sir James arrives, that the crime should be redefined, 
as proposed in the Judges’ Draft Code, and that it should be 
optional to a judge to pass a sentence of penal servitude for 
twenty years instead of the capital sentence. Sir James 
thinks that the power of mitigating punishment would be 
better exercised by the judge than by the Home Secretary, 
and in cases of severity the latter would of course still be 
able to act as at present. It is perfectly true that,as a rule, 
‘the cases in which capital punishment will, and those in 
‘which it will not, be inflicted, can be distinguished almost 
‘at a glance by an experienced person;’ but it must be re- 
membered that many of the judges when first appointed are 
now-a-days by no means experienced persons as far as ac- 
quaintance with the criminal courts goes ; and, on the whole, 
it would probably tend to greater uniformity of punishment, 
if capital punishment having been by law reserved for the 
worst class of murders, the sentence remained obligatory on 
the judge. The chapter closes with a description of the 
French and German law of homicide as compared with our 
own, and on the law and sentiment in those countries and 
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in England as to duels and suicide. Having thus exhausted 
‘homicide,’ back we go again in a subsequent chapter to 
Bracton, the ‘ Mirror,’ and the year-books, for a history of 
the law of theft, which is traced down in a similar way to 
our own times, and our modern law again compared with 
that of France and Germany. We must content ourselves 
with pointing out some of the most interesting portions of 
this extensive work to our readers. 

How far the Roman legal system was in vse in England 
is uncertain, or whether any of it survived the Saxon con- 
quest. English criminal procedure was, at all events, derived 
from other than Roman sources; and though undoubtedly 
many of the common law definitions of crime are drawn from 
the Roman law, this is due to the study of that system by 
Bracton and other legal writers long subsequent to the 
Norman conquest. It is an antiquarian interest that chiefly 
attaches to the Saxon description of crimes and the penalties 
attached to them. Sir James quotes one of the laws of 
Alfred. ‘If the great toe be struck off, let twenty shillings 
‘be paid him as bot; if it be the second toe, fifteen shil- 
‘lings; if the middlemost toe, nine shillings ; if the fourth 
‘toe, six shillings; if the little toe be struck off, let 
‘five shillings be paid him.’ In the laws of Henry I. we 
find an elaborate definition of the crime of ‘ Hamsoena,’ an 
offence known to the law of Scotland in the present day as 
Hamesucken, that is, the felonious assaulting of a man in 
his own house. 

By what courts is our criminal justice administered at the 
present day, and what is the origin of these tribunals? The 
ordinary criminal justice of the country is administered, as 
regurds the more serious crimes, at the Assize Courts of the 
different circuits ; and in London and the adjoining districts, 
at the Central Criminal Court; whilst as regards less serious 
crimes it is administered at the courts of Quarter Sessions, 
which are held for every county and every important city 
and borough at stated periods throughout the year. In 
these courts crimes are tried after the method known to the 
common law; that is to say, the accused is charged upon an 
indictment found by a grand jury, and tried before a judge 
and petty jury. This system has in modern times been 
very largely extended by the statutory creation of courts of 
‘ Summary Jurisdiction,’ composed of a magistrate or magis- 
trates to whom is given authority to try prisoners charged 
with petty assaults and other small crimes, and to inflict a 
fine, or a short term of imprisonment. 
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The origin of these courts is traced by Sir James Stephen,* 
in chapter iv. of his first volume, with a fulness which un- 
fortunately cannot be done justice to in these pages. In the 

early days of our history, the general business of each county, 
civil and criminal and even ecclesiastical, was administered 
in the County Court, which corresponded in some aspects 
rather with our idea of a public meeting than with that of a 
judicial tribunal. The court was convened by the sheriff of 
the county, who, with the bishop, was its presiding autho- 
rity. By a charter of William the Conqueror, the bishop 
acquired a separate court with a jurisdiction of its own; but 
the County Court, thus divested of ecclesiastical authority, 
continued, to the reign of Edward I., to be the ‘ folkmoot 
‘or general assembly of the people, in which were trans- 
‘acted all the more important branches of public business, 

‘ judicial, financial, and military.’ ¢ In strictness, the suitors 
themselves, and not the sheriff, were the judges of the court. 
* Whatever the functions of the sheriff may have been, and 
‘ whatever may have been the nature of the procedure observed, 
‘the Court itself appears to have been a representative as- 
“sembly, composed of the lords of lands in the county or 
‘their stewards, the parish priest, and the reeve and four 
* men from each township.’ In this court, the King himself 
or his officers had concurrent jurisdiction with the sheriff, 
who ordinarily presided. Sir James gives two accounts of 
proceedings in the Sheriff’s Court: the one a suit of great 
importance in the reign of the Conqueror, between Arch- 
bishop Lanfrane and the Earl of Kent, tried in the County 
Court of Kent; the other, the trial of a common thief in the 
County Court of Bedford, in the reign of Henry II. In 
some respects the modern court of Quarter Sessions of a 
county bears a resemblance to the old County Court. It is 
a general meeting of all the justices of the county who 
assemble to do the business of the county, partly civil, 
partly financial, partly criminal. In exercising the latter 
jurisdiction, though in fact the chairman of sessions presides 
as judge, he is in theory but the mouthpiece of his brother 
justices, who have equal authority with him. The justices 
resemble the old ‘suitors of the court,’ only that of course 
modern justices cannot at Quarter Sessions try prisoners, 
except with the intervention of juries. As time went on a 
distinction to some extent, recognised in very early times, 





* Following i in the main, Mr. Stubbs and Sir Francis ean. 
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between tlasses of crime triable before the sheriffs, and those 
triable only before the King’s justices, grew in importance. 
By the twenty-fourth article of Magna Charta, sheriffs of 
counties were forbidden to hold ‘ pleas of the Crown.’ The 
frequency with which the King’s judges were afterwards 
sent into each county, and still more the creation in the time 
of Edward III. of the courts of Quarter Sessions, rendered 
useless the jurisdiction of the old County Courts, and cri- 
minal justice was henceforward administered, as it still is, at 
the assize courts and at quarter sessions. 

Before referring specially to these courts we must notice 
the highest criminal court of the country, viz. the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. Its authority, 
indeed, in the present day, is seldom invoked, except for the 
trial of certain misdemeanours, such as libels and other cases, 
which it is sometimes desirable to try rather as civil actions 
than as ordinary crimes. Nevertheless, the Queen’s Bench 
Division has full authority as a court of first instance to try 
every offence, ‘from the most serious to the most trivial, 
‘from high treason to a petty assault.’ It has authority to 
bring before itself for trial indictments found in any court 
in any part of the country; and it may set aside, subject to 
an appeal to the House of Lords, proceedings of inferior 
criminal courts, on the ground that the record of those pro- 
ceedings shows that some error of law has been committed. 
The original business of the court is now very small; but 
Sir James Stephen, quoting Sir Francis Palgrave, shows that 
in the fifteenth century the Court of King’s Bench must 
have been largely occupied in trying crimes committed in 
various parts of the country. The authority of this court, 
whether original, or in some sort appellate, belongs to it as 
representative of that famous Curia Regis, from which com- 
mon source have flowed down in different streams the various 
authorities and functions now exercised by the Privy Coun- 
cil, the High Court of Parliament, and the High Court of 
Justice. 

Sir James quotes the description of the Curia Regis given 
by Madox in his ‘ History of the Exchequer ’?:— 

‘ At the King’s Court, and more especially at some solemn times of 
the year, he held his great councils, and ordinarily transacted such 
affairs as were of great importance, or required pomp and solemnity 
according to the custom of the times. There, he was attended by his 
barons and knights who were to accompany him in his wars and expe- 
ditions. There, coronations, marriages, and knighthoods of the King’s 
children, and solemnities of great festivals were celebrated. There, 
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was placed the throne or sovereign ordinary Court of ®udicature 
wherein justice was administered to the subjects either by the King or 
his high justiciar. There, was the conference of the nobility and 
prelates who used to be near his royal person; and there, the affairs of 
the royal revenue were managed by the King himself, or most usually 
by his justiciar, barons, and prelates employed therein by his command. 
This may serve for one view of the King’s court. To vary the prospect 
let us take a view of it another way. The realm of England was 
anciently deemed one great seigneury or dominion, of which the King 
was sovereign or chief lord; having under him many barons or great 
lords, and many knights and military tenants, besides soccagers, bur- 
gesses, and others. In order to survey the court of this chief lord of the 
regnum, or terra Anglix, we may consider him as residing in his palace 
and surrounded by his barons and officers of state. The baronage 
attending on his royal person made a considerable part of his Court. 
They were his homagers. They held their baronies of him. He was 
their sovereign or chief lord, and they were his men as to life, limb, 
and earthly honour. They were called pares, or peers, as they were 
peers or convassales of his court, peers to one another, and all of them 
liegemen to their chief lord the King. As peers they had an imme- 
diate relation to his Court. In that respect they are styled his jideles 
and familiares, his liegemen and domestics, and barones curie regis. 
With them the King consulted in weighty affairs, and did many solemn 
acts in their presence and with their concurrence. They, or such of 
them as ordinarily attended in the King’s court, by his command were 
(together with some of the bishops and prelates) concerned in managing 
the affairs of the revenue and in distributing public justice in causes 
brought into the King’s court; and came in process of time to be 
called the conciliarii or concilium regis, the King’s Council, and some 
of them held and executed the respective ministeria or great affairs of 
the King’s court.’ 

The King’s court thus followed the person of the King. 
It was divided into two great departments, the Curia Regis 
and the Exchequer, the great officers of the former having 
seats in the latter court, and being called Barons of the 
Exchequer; while the chief justiciar of the King’s court 
also presided over the King’s exchequer and had control over 
the royal revenue. The exchequer and treasury almost 
necessarily became stationary in its administration at a 
very early date; but the great inconvenience of ‘ following 
‘a plea,’ as it was called, to those engaged in litigation 
remained till the seventeenth article of Magna Charta— 
‘Communia Placita non sequantur curiam nostram, sed 
* teneantur in aliquo loco certo ’—finally put an end to it by 
establishing the Court of Common Pleas in Westminster 
Hall. If before Magna Charta the head-quarters of the law 
were in a perpetual state of locomotion, they subsequently 
enjoyed a long period of repose. From the time when the 
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Common Pleas became fixed at Westminster actions con- 
tinued to be tried there till December 1882, a period of 
nearly six hundred and seventy years. In December the 
Courts of Law were removed from a place which had seemed 
peculiarly their own ; from that spot in England where, within 
an area of a few acres, are concentrated the greatest historic 
interests of Englishmen. The Courts of Law, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament have given to West- 
minster an interest as a place to which few other places in 
the world can pretend; and it was not without some senti- 
ment of regret among its votaries that the law, which had 
for so long been seated in this English forum, took flight 
from the historic precincts of Westminster H: all, and became 
established in the more convenient, but less interesting, 
Royal Courts of Justice which have been erected on the 
‘ Carey Street site.’ 

But to return to the old King’s court. Its greatest officer 
was the Chief Justiciar, of whom the last was Hubert de 
Burgh, the minister of Henry IIT.; and Sir James thinks it 
was due to the exorbitant sales hitherto vested in this 
great functionary, that the three offices of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, were 
instituted, in order to discharge the multifarious duties 
hitherto entrusted to the Chief Justiciar :— 


‘The lists of the chief justices of the King’s Bench and the Com- 
mon Pleas go back to the beginning of the reign of Edward I.; the 
lists of the chief barons to the middle of the reign of Edward II. 
We have thus,’ continues Sir James, ‘ arrived at the Court of King’s 
Bench. From the reign of Edward I. to the year 1875 it continued 
to be the Supreme Criminal Court of the realm, with no alteration in 
its powers or constitution of sufficient importance to be mentioned, 
except that during the Commonwealth it was called the Upper Bench. 
In 1875 the Judicature Act of 1875 was brought into operation, and 
the Courts of Common Law and Equity, all of which had been 
originally derived from the Curia Regis or the powers of one of its 
members, the Lord Chancellor, were reunited under the name of the 
High Court of Judicature. The Court of Queen’s Bench therefore 
lost its ancient title, which, however, survives in the name of the 
Queen’s Bench Division, and its chief justice became the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, a title which almost literally reproduces that which 


was borne by Lucy, Glanville, and De Burgh. The High Court of 


Judicature, and more particularly the Queen’s Bench Division of that 
court, is thus the representative of the Curia Regis in its capacity of a 
court of criminal justice.’ 


The assize courts are the successors of the old ‘justices in 
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‘eyre,’ that is, justices ‘in itinere,’ or ‘on circuit,’ and just 
as the Curia Regis combined within itself many functions 
which have since come to be exercised by different autho- 
rities, so the old justices in eyre had various and extensive 
duties to perform from which her Majesty’s judges of 
assize have long been relieved. When the six circuits were 
arranged by Henry II. it was the duty of the justices ‘ not 
‘merely to dispose of the civil and criminal litigation of 
‘their circuit, but to preside over many branches of the 
‘ King’s revenue, and see to the enforcement and preservation 
‘of all his rights.’ As early as Magna Charta it was pro- 
vided that two justices should be sent into every county at 
certain periods of the year to try the more important class 
of civil causes, and it was required by statute in the reign 
of Edward I. that these justices should be also commissioned 
to deliver the gaols. At the present day the judges on 
circuit act under three commissions, viz. of Assize and Nisi 
Prius, which empowers them to try civil cases; and of Oyer 
and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, which require them to try 
prisoners. 

Thus the High Court of Justice and the Assize Courts 
derive their authority in the first instance from the sove- 
reign, to whose person, and to those whom he commissioned, 
was originally attached the prerogative of distributing justice. 
The administration of criminal justice by the superior 
courts is, however, largely assisted by the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, tribunals which to a much greater degree than the 
superior courts owe their authority to the statute law. By 
the legislation of Edward III. justices were to be assigned 
by royal authority in every county to keep the peace, and 
they were to possess not only the authority of the common 
law conservators of the peace to apprehend offenders and to 
suppress disturbances, but also judicial authority ‘to hear 
‘and determine at the King’s suit all manner of felonies and 
‘trespasses done in the same county.’ These courts were to 
sit four times a year to try prisoners with juries, and their 
constitution from the time of Edward ILI. to the present 
day has undergone no material change. They derive their 
powers partly from the statute law and partly from the 
commission issued under the earlier statutes, the form of 
which now in use was settled by the judges as long ago as 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Under it the justices are ‘to 
‘hear and determine all felonies, poisonings, enchantments, 
‘sorceries, arts-magic, trespasses, forestallings, regratings, 
‘ engrossing, and extortions, and all other crimes and offences 
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‘of which such justices may or ought lawfully to inquire.’ 
Their authority, therefore, originally extended to the trial of 
all crimes less than treason ; but in practice the graver crimes 
were generally reserved for trial before the King’s judges, 
and at the present day express statute withdraws from the 
jurisdiction of quarter sessions the heavier classes of crime. 
In the larger boroughs the jurisdiction of quarter sessions 
is exercised by a recorder appointed by the Crown and paid 
by the borough, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1854, before which statute 
criminal jurisdiction was generally exercised by the mayor 
and aldermen, or by a recorder appointed by them, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the charter of incorporation. The 
City of London was not affected by the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Act and by its charters, ‘ the first of which was granted 
* by Henry I., the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and the aldermen 
‘were entitled to be put upon all commissions to deliver the 
‘ gaol of Newgate, and all commissions of Oyer and Terminer 
‘for the City of London.’ Hence the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men are in law vested with high judicial authority, and they 
form, along with the judges of the High Court of Justice, the 
Central Criminal Court, which does for the City of London 
and adjacent districts that criminal work which in the 
county is done at assizes. In practice these judicial duties 
are performed, not by the Lord Mayor and aldermen, but by 
the judges, the Recorder, and the Common Serjeant. 

In recent years very lar ge inroads have been made upon the 
only method of trial known to the common law, viz. trial by 
jury, in the establishment under various statutes of courts of 
summary jurisdiction. After the institution of justices of 
the peace statutes were passed from time totime giving them 
power to inflict penalties summarily, in a variety of cireum- 
stances, generally for the breach of some rule laid down for 
administrative purposes, as, for instance, regulations con- 
nected with the poor laws. In these days much is regu- 
jated by law which in earlier times was entirely beyond its 
scope, and reference need only be made to modern legislation 
in such subjects as education and public health, to show 
how immensely legal regulation, and hence liability to legal 
penalty, has been extended. Even with crimes, however, in 
the common meaning of the word, courts of summary juris- 
diction have authority —though a very limited authority—to 
deal, and have in general the power of inflicting, subject to 
appeal, a term of three months’ imprisonment. 

We have been concerned so far with the history of the 
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criminal courts, and we have seen how in the main the 
modern courts, with the exception of the courts of summary 
jurisdiction, are similarly constituted tribunals to those which 
existed in very early times. Criminal procedure has, on 
the contrary, been continually changing with the changing 
circumstances of the age. A convenient practice is intro- 
duced and spreads; and it has often not been until long 
after its general acceptance, in fact, that it has received the 
direct approval of the judges, or the legislative sanction of 
Parliament. At the present day it is the procedure before 
and at the trial which claims the attention of reformers, 
rather than the constitution of the courts themselves. It 
was in dealing with, or rather in attempting to deal with, 
the procedure portion of the proposed criminal code last year, 
that a Grand Committee of the House of Commons spent six 
days in agreeing upon the title to the Bill and upon four 
other almost purely formal clauses. To members of that com- 
mittee, and to those who may again be likely to take part in 
discussions on criminal procedure, it is respectfully suggested 
that some attention might usefully be given to the history 
of that subject, such as we find it, in the works of Sir James 
Stephen. It is not the case that in ‘the days of our ances- 
‘tors’ a perfectly humane and fair system existed, in which 
the safety of an innocent prisoner was the main object of 
solicitude, nor that this tenderness towards the accused has 
been, or is, endangered by modern reformers. In the seven- 
teenth century, as Sir James has pointed out, the tendency 
of the Parliamentary party was to claim whatever they 
considered just and right as part of the ‘good old laws 
‘of England.’ ‘The belief in a golden age of law in some 
‘indefinite past time has been common in this country from 
‘immemorial antiquity. After the Norman Conquest it was 
‘supposed to have existed under Edward the Confessor or 
‘King Alfred, and the halo which surrounded their names 
‘was afterwards transferred to the ‘common law of Eng- 
‘land,” which was sometimes called by the more attractive 
‘ title of “ common right.”’ (Vol. i. p. 359.) 

The same belief is in some quarters still cherished, but 
instead of its operating, as among the parliamentarians, 
towards reform, it now provides arguments against any 
departure, for however good a reason, from that perfect 
system so strangely supposed to have existed in the past. 
To put questions to a prisoner, nay even to enable a magis- 
trate to hold a judicial investigation into the circumstances 
of a supposed crime when no charge has been made against 
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any individual, are, according to some persons, proposals 
‘ which would have made our ancestors shudder.’ A little 
reading of history would soon satisfy such persons that our 
ancestors’ nerves were of tougher fibre than they had 
imagined, and that more discussion on the merits, and less 
false sentiment, would be the best protection against a 
reckless departure from what is found either useful or 
humane in the present system. 

It would be impossible here to follow Sir James ‘ History 
‘ of Procedure’ as fully as we have followed his history of the 
Courts. ‘ Procedure’ evidently is a word of wide signifi- 
cance. The offender must in the first instance be arrested, 
or his unlawful conduct otherwise put anend to. Hence the 
apprehension of offenders, and the suppression of crime is 
the first branch of the subject. ‘Accusation’ is the second, 
‘trial’ the third. In the days of an established police force, 
a standing army in all but the name, the duty of apprehend- 
ing and bringing criminals to justice is performed almost 
wholly by the police ; but the common law, now as formerly, 
regards it as within the authority of every citizen to arrest 
a felon, and prevent a breach of the peace. Moreover in the 
eye of the law—as Lord Chief Justice Tindal, on the occasion 
of the Bristol riots in 1832, told the grand jury—there is no 
distinction between the soldier and the private citizen ; one 
is as much bound to obey the call of the civil magistrate as 
the other; and where the danger is pressing and immediate, 
soldiers or civilians are alike bound to do all in their power 
‘to prevent the perpetration of outrage, to put down riot 
‘and tumult, and to preserve the lives and property of the 
‘ people.’ However clear the law on the subject, the soldier 
may find himself in a difficult position from his responsibility 
to both civil and military authority. 





‘By the ordinary principles of the common law, speaking gene- 
rally, soldiers are justified only in using such force as is reasonably 
necessary for the suppression of a riot. By the Mutiny Act and the 
Articles of War they are bound to execute any lawful order which 
they may receive from their military superiors, and an order to fire 
upon a mob is lawful if such an act is reasonably necessary. An order 
to do more than might be reasonably necessary for the dispersion of 
rioters would not be a lawful order. The hardship upon soldiers is 
that if a soldier kills a man in obedience to his officer’s orders, the 
question whether what was done was more than was reasonably neces- 
sary has to be decided by a jury, probably upon a trial for murder ; 
whereas if he disobeys his officer’s orders to fire, because he regards 
them as unlawful, the question whether they were unlawful, as having 
commanded something not reasonably necessary, would have to be 
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decided by a court martial upon the trial of the soldier for disobeying 
orders; and for obvious reasons the jury and the court martial are 
likely to take different views as to the reasonable necessity, and 
therefore as to the lawfulness, of such an order.’ (Vol. i. p. 205.) 


The law as to the use of force in suppressing rebellion and 
the proclaiming of martial law was, as everyone remembers, 
much discussed in the case of Governor Eyre. Sir James 
Stephen’s opinion was taken at an early stage of the legal 
proceedings in this country, and his view of the law was con- 
firmed by the charge to the grand jury at the Old Bailey, 
subsequently delivered by the late Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn. According to this view, the expression ‘ martial 
‘law,’ has been employed with very different meanings at 
different times. Originally the expression signified the 
authority ‘exercised by the constable, and marshal over 
‘ troops in actual service, and especially on foreign service.’ 
It was the introduction of a similar system into this country 
in time of peace, and the granting by the sovereign of commis- 
sions to individuals to proceed in particular cases ‘ according 
‘to the justice of martial law,’ that was expressly declared 
illegal by the petition of right. As Lord Coke writes in his 
3rd Institute: ‘If a lieutenant, or other that hath commission 
‘of martial authority in time of peace, hang or otherwise 
‘ execute any man by colour of martial law, this is murder, 
‘for this is against Magna Charta ec. 29.’ In this sense, 
therefore, there is no such thing as martial law; but the 
expression has now-a-days a very different meaning, for it is 
applied ‘to the common law right of the Crown and its 
‘representatives to repel force by force in the case of 
‘invasion or insurrection, and to act against rebels as it 
‘ might against invaders.’ The suppression of violent insur- 
rection is one thing, the trial and punishment of offenders, 
after its suppression, is a very different thing. Sir James 
Stephen points out that after the surrender of the French in 
Treland and the capture of Wolfe Tone in 1798, though the 
latter was tried and sentenced to death by court-martial, the 
Court of King’s Bench granted a Habeas Cor pus and re- 
quired the sheriff to take into custody the provost marshal 
and officers in charge, and to prevent the execution taking 
place. Thus the action of ‘martial law’ in the illegal 
sense was prevented. At the same time Sir James Stephen, 
agreeing with Sir David Dundas and other authorities, re- 
cognises to the full that martial law is a rule of necessity, 
which justifies 
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‘the assumption by officers of the Crown of absolute power ex- 
ercised by military force, for the suppression of an insurrection, and 
the restoration of order and lawful authority. The officers of the 
Crown are justified in any exertion of physical force, extending to the 
destruction of life and property to any extent, and in any manner that 
may be required for the purpose. They are not justified in the use 
of cruel and excessive means, but are liable, civilly or criminally, for 
such excess. They are not justified in inflicting punishment after 
resistance is suppressed and after the ordinary courts of justice can be 
reopened.’ 


The ‘ proclamation’ of martial law, according to this view 
is a notice merely, to all whom it may concern, that action 
of this vigorous kind is about to be taken. Beyond this it 
would have no effect, as it could not legalise that which 
would otherwise be unlawful. If, says Sir James, martial 
law had been proclaimed at the time of the Lord George 
Gordon riots, ‘it would have made no difference whatever 
‘ in the duties of the troops or the liabilities of the rioters. 
‘ Without any such proclamation the troops were entitled 
‘and bound to destroy life and property to any extent which 
‘ might be necessary to restore order. It is difficult to see 
‘what further power they could have had, except that of 
‘ punishing the offenders afterwards, and this is expressly 
‘ forbidden by the Petition of Right.’ 

In this matter, as in so many others, with which English 
law deals, the question of actual legal principle is much less 
important to the prisoner accused of breaking the law, than 
the views of the jury, who have, in fact, the power of applying 
it to the particular case. Weare governed in the last re- 
sort not by lawyers, but by juries. By law a man is justified 
in killing another in self-defence ; so, under certain circum- 
stances, in order to prevent the commission of burglary, or 
other serious crimes. He is bound, as we have just seen, to 
destroy life, in such a case as the Lord George Gordon riots, 
if that is necessary for the restoration of order. In all these 
cases, the question whether excessive violence was used in 
repelling attack, whether the accused acted on reasonable 
grounds, whether the killing was necessary to restore order, 
are questions for the jury. When such cases actually come 
on for trial, it is usually found that upon the evidence these 
questions may be honestly answered differently by different 
men; in short, that what was reasonable or necessary under 
the circumstances is matter of opinion, and hence, however 
clearly legal principles may be laid down, it cannot be 
wondered at that in such cases as the Bristol, or George 
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Gordon, or other riots, persons in authority should often 
fear to restore order by force, knowing that their action 
will necessarily subject them to the very real danger of a 
criminal trial. 

Whatever may be the faults of the procedure of the pre- 
sent day, it cannot be denied that the whole of it, from the 
arrest of the accused to the moment of passing sentence, 
is characterised by that love of fair play or even dealing 
between the Crown on the one side and the prisoner on the 
other, so generally admired, but which is too often supposed 
to be inherent to the system itself, and not in great measure 
due to the efforts of reformers in very modern times. A 
prisoner is apprehended by a policeman. The latter would 
incur sharp censure if he were to put questions before 
having distinctly cautioned the accused of the nature of 
the charge against him. Before the committing magistrate 
care is taken to warn the prisoner that any remarks he may 
make may endanger him at his trial. At the trial itself he 
is represented (if he can afford it) by counsel, who meets on 
fair terms aud on equal footing the counsel for the Crown. 
If he is at all uncertain whether to plead guilty or not guilty 
on his trial, and is without counsel, it is the latter plea 
which will be entered. It sometimes happens that positive 
persistence on the part of a prisoner to confess his guilt is 
required before the Court can bring itself to accept his plea. 
If he will plead guilty he must; but there is no wish on the 
part of the Court that he should do so. If this fairness is 
beyond dispute, it is equally beyond dispute that our system 
is extraordinarily cumbrous and inconvenient. After appre- 
hension a charge against a prisoner is investigated, first of 
all by a magistrate, secondly by a grand jury consisting of 
twenty-three persons, lastly by a judge and petty jury. 
Should the charge be one of murder or manslaughter the 
case is also investigated by a coroner’s jury. It is only in 
modern times that the first investigation—that before a 
magistrate—has become, what it now virtually is, a trial. 
The justice originally acted as a conservator of the peace, 
and as such apprehended the accused person and committed 
him for trial, and no doubt ordinarily held some sort of 
investigation into the case before he determined to detain 
the prisoner. By a statute of Philip and Mary he was bound 
to take the depositions of the witnesses in writing, and 
transmit them to the judges at the assizes. The investiga- 
tion was, however, in no sense a judicial one. Sir James 
Stephen quotes cases occurring towards the end of the 
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seventeenth century to show that the justice who had got up 
the case was often the principal witness against the accused. 
Examinations of witnesses were taken in the absence of the 
accused, and the latter himself might be subjected to exami- 
nation. The justice was regarded rather as performing the 
duties of a public prosecutor than those of a judge presiding 
at a preliminary inquiry. It is certainly curious to find that, 
so late as 1824, in the famous trial of Thurtell for murder, 
the prisoner was excluded from the magisterial investigation 
in order to keep him ignorant for a time of the evidence 
against him, and that Mr. Justice Park, in charging the 
grand jury, appealed to the experience of all who heard him 
whether it was not the constant practice to transmit the 
depositions to the judges, taking care that the accused should 
not have the opportunity of seeing them. For otherwise, 
continued the learned judge, ‘the prisoner would know 
‘everything which was to be produced in evidence against 
‘him, an advantage which it was never intended should be 
“extended towards him.’ in 1836 the prisoner obtained by 
statute a right to inspect the depositions taken against him; 
in 1849 he obtained a right to a copy of them; aud in 1867 
he was empowered to call witnesses before the magistrate, 
and to have their expenses allowed. Thus, by successive 
statutory steps, and by a gradual growth of the practice, the 
magisterial examination has become a preliminary trial. It 
is often conducted at very great length, and continued long 
after it has become clear that it must result in a committal. 
Solicitors or counsel in important cases are employed on both 
sides; and the case is investigated with as much care as if 
it were not to be done all over again by a judge and jury. 
One result of this change in practice is to render purely 
ornamental an ancient and once useful institution, the grand 
jury. After an elaborate investigation, where not only the 
prosecution but the defendant may be heard, it is almost 
absurd to send the case to be investigated ee parte before 
a grand jury, before whom it comes in a shape far less 
intelligible, and at a time when the detention—which it is 
the great object of preliminary investigation to prevent— 
has already taken place. 

One of the great advantages now attributed to the pre- 
liminary examination before a magistrate is that by it the 
prisoner is informed ef the evidence against him, and can- 
not be unfairly taken by surprise at his trial. The inquiry, 
therefore, is now found beneficial, for reasons entirely 
opposed to those of the promoters of the statute of Philip 
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and Mary, and to those of Mr. Justice Park sixty years ago. 
So much for preliminary examinations of the past and of the 
present day. 

What rule of our Courts is now more popular or more 
often quoted than that which requires every accused person 
to be presumed to be innocent till he has been proved upon 
legal evidence to be guilty? Most persons will agree with 
Sir James that the merit of the presumption is certainly not 
due to its probable truth. That an accused should get ‘ the 
* benefit of the doubt’ is a ‘sentiment not only modern, but 
‘out of harmony with the original law ef the country. ... 
‘In former times the presentment of a grand jury went a 
‘long way towards a conviction’ (p. 397). The modern 
presumption is due rather to the fact that ‘ society in the 
‘present day is so much stronger than the individual, and is 
‘ capable of inflicting so very much more harm on the indi- 
‘ vidual than the individual as a rule can inflict upon society, 
‘that it can afford to be generous, and it is a question of 
‘ degree, varying according to time and place, how far this 
‘ generosity can or ought to be carried’ (p. 354). 

In the present day, again, we are careful, almost to the 
point of absurdity, lest the prisoner should say anything 
which may tend to incriminate him. In the criminal trials, 
up to the middle of the seventeenth century, the accused 
was examined, and his examination taken down in writing. 
Witnesses were not usually confronted with the prisoner ; 
and, strangest of ali, according to modern ideas, the prisoner 
was not allowed to call witnesses on his own behalf; and, 
even after they were allowed to be called, it was not till 
1702 that an Act of Parliament was passed enabling them 
to give evidence on oath. Ata modern criminal trial the 
prisoner by his counsel stands on an equality before the court 
with the counsel for the Crown. Each has the same pivileges 
of calling witnesses, of cross-examination, and of speech ; 
and the proceedings are precisely similar to those in civil 
disputes between private litigants. To us it seems that all 
this is essential to a fair trial; yet from the Civil Wars to: 
the Revolution of 1688 prisoners in cases of treason and 
felony had no counsel at all. Throughout the eighteenth 
century prisoners’ counsel were allowed to make speeches 
only in cases of treason and misdemeanour, and it was not 
till 1836 that prisoners accused of felony were permitted to 
make their full defence by counsel. 

Trial by jury is assuredly one of the oldest institutions of 
the country ; yet though jury-trial has hardly been touched 
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by direct legislation, how different is the position of the 
modern jury from that which it originally held! There is 
no doubt that jurymen were originally witnesses to decide of 
their own knowledge of the circumstances, and of the accused, 
whether he was in fact guilty or not guilty of the charge. 
They were selected on this special ground from the prisoner’s 
neighbours. Now, the very reason which formerly qualified 
a juror would be ground of objection to his serving; and, as 
everyone knows,,the jury are bound to give their verdicts in 
accordance with the evidence sworn before them, and to dis- 
miss all information otherwise obtained from their minds. 
Sir James gives us an interesting account of jury-trial in its 
undeveloped state, yet still in full vigour, as it exists in the 
‘Court of the Liberty of the Savoy ’:— 


‘The manor and honour of the Savoy lies immediately to the west 
of the place where Temple Bar formerly stood, and extends for some 
distance westwards along the bank of the river, as far (I believe) as 
the middle of Cecil Street. It is divided into four wards and has a 
court-leet which meets twice a year, within a month after Easter, and a 
month after Michaelmas. Special courts can be held if required. ‘The 
court consists of the steward, who presides, and eight burgesses, two from 
each of the four wards of the manor. A jury for the year, consisting 
of sixteen, is annually elected at the court. The steward fixes the 
day, and ihe bailiff summons the burgesses and the jury, as well as the 
proper number of residents to be sworn in as jurymen for the year 
following. The jury are called over, and absentees, if any, having 
been fined, are sworn; the form of oath being the same as that which 
is administered to a grand jury at assizes and quarter sessions. They 
then make their presentments, which are in writing, and are signed by 
the jury. These presentments are brought about as follows:—lIf any 
inhabitant thinks that a neighbour's house is unsafe, or that a house is 
disorderly or the like, he complains verbally or otherwise to the fore- 
man of the jury for the time being. The foreman calls the jury together, 
and they satisfy themselves in any way they please as to the matter 
complained of, and if the nuisance is not abated to their satisfaction 
the matter is embodied in form of a presentment, which is given in at 
the court day to the steward. The steward inspects the presentment, 
to see if it is in proper form and relates to a matter within the juris- 
diction 6f the court, and if he approves of it, and if the jury think 
that the party presented ought to be fined, four of their number are 
appointed affeerers, and they “ affeer” or settle the fine. The finding 
of the jury is thus conclusive upon the facts, although they hear no 
evidence, examire no witnesses, and go through nothing in the nature 
of a trial.’ 


Juries have, however, performed what is now considered 
their proper function of deciding questions of fact upon the 
evidence given before them for more than four hundred 
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years, at all events in civil cases, as appears from the account 
of the jury system given by Fortescue in his work, ‘ De 
Laudibus Leguin Anglie.’ 

Sir James Stephen gives an extract from Sir Thomas 
Smith’s ‘Commonwealth of England,’ written in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth while the author was on an embassy in 
France. It gives so good an account of a trial of the time, 
und brings out so clearly both the similarity and the differ- 
ences between trials at the assizes of the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, that it is worth while to give it at 
length :— 


‘In the town house or some open common place there is a tribunal 
or place of judgement made aloft. Upon the highest bench there sit 
the judges which be sent down in commission in the midst. Next 
them on cach side the justices of the peace according to their degree. 
On a lower bench before them the rest of the justices of the peace and 
some other gentlemen or their clerks. Before these judges and justices 
there is a table set beneath, at which sitteth the custos rotulorum, or 
keeper of the writs, the escheator, the under sheriff, and such clerks as 
do write. At the end of that table there is a bar made with a space 
for the inquests, and twelve men to come in when they are called ; 
behind that space another bar, and there stand the prisoners which be 
brought thither by the gaoler, all chained together.’ The introductory 
proceedings, including the various proclamations and the taking of the 
pleas, the challenges and swearing of the jury, are fully described and 
are identically the same as those which now obtain, the very words of 
the proclamations having remained almost unchanged. The prisoner 
having pleaded not guilty, and the jury having been sworn, ‘the crier 
saith aloud, If any can give evidence or can say anything against the 
prisoner, let him come now, for he standeth upon his deliverance. 
If no man come in, then the judge asketh who sent him to prison, 
who is commonly one of the justices of the peace. He, if he be 
there, delivereth up the examination which he took of him (under the 
Acts of Philip and Mary) and underneath the names of those whom he 
hath bound to givé evidence: although the malefactor hath confessed 
the crime to the justice of the peace, and that it appear by his hand 
and confirmation, the twelve men will acquit the prisoner, but they 
which should give evidence pay their recognisances. Howbeit this 
doth seldom chance except it be in smal! matters and where the justice 
of the peace who sent the prisoner to the gaol is away. If they which 
be bound to give evidence come in, first is read the examination which 
the justice of the peace doth give in; then is heard the man robbed, 
what he can say, being first sworn to say the truth, and after, the 
constable, and as many as were at the apprehension of the malefactors, 
and so many as can say anything being sworn one after another to say 
the truth. These be set in such a place as they may see the judges 
and the justices, the inquest and the prisoner, and hear them and be 
heard of them all. The judge, after they be sworn, asketh first the 
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party robbed if he know the prisoner, and biddeth him look upon 
him: he saith Yea. The prisoner sometimes saith Nay. The party 
pursuyvant giveth good ensignes, verbi gratid: “I know thee well 
enough; thou robbedst me in such a place, thou beatedst me, thou 
tookest my horse from me and my purse; thou hadst then such a coat, 
and such a man in thy company.” The thief will say No, and so they 
stand awhile in altercation. Then he telleth all that he can say: after 
him likewise all those who were at the apprehension of the prisoner, 
or who can give any indices or tokens, which we call in our language 
evidence against the malefactor, When the judge hath heard them 
say enough he asketh them if they can say any more. If they say 
No, then he turneth his speech to the inquest. “Good men, saith he, ye 
of the inquest, ye have heard what these men say against the prisoner. 
You have also heard what the prisoner can say for himself. Have an 
eye to your oath and to your duty, and do that which God shall put 
into your minds to the discharge of your consciences, and mark well 
what is said.” . . . The jury then are confined, without bread, meat, 
drink, or fire. If the prisoner is convicted, and the effence not 
clergyable, the judge passes sentence: “ Law is, thou shalt return to 
the place from whence thou camest ; from thence thou shalt go to the 
place of execution. There thou shalt hang till thou be dead.” Then 
he saith to the sheriff, “‘ Sheriff, do execution.” ’ 


How like in some respects, and yet how unlike in others, 
was the criminal procedure even as early as the sixteenth 
century to that of our own times. The eifect of the troubles 
of the seventeenth century and the triumph of the parlia- 
mentarians was greatly to mitigate the harshness and to 
increase the ‘ fairness’ with which the accused was treated, 
and at the same time to give greater importance to adherence 
to legal forms. Even in such a case as that of the flagrantly 
illegal proceedings taken before the High Court of Justice 
against King Charles I. it was thought necessary to prove, 
by the formal evidence of witnesses called before the court, 
that the King had been present, and that persons had been 
killed at the battle of Edge Hill. When, eleven years later, 
it became the turn of the regicides themselves to be tried, 
the importance attached by the judges to a matter of the 
merest formality is shown in the well-known difficulty which 
they feared would arise in the indictment. The regicides 
were to be tried for high treason ‘in compassing the King’s 
‘death, on January 29th, of which the King’s murder on 
January 30th was an overt act, and it was debated among 
the judges in which king’s reign—in that of Charles I. or 
Charles [1.—30th of January should be laid to be, 

‘and the question grew because there is no fraction of the day ; and 
all the acts which tended to the King’s murder until his head was 
actually severed from his body were in the time of his own reign, 
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and after his death in the reign of Charles II. And although it was 
agreed by all except Justice Mallett that one and the same day might, 
in several respects, and as to several acts, be said to be entirely in two 
kings’ reigns, yet, because Justice Mallett was earnest that the whole 
day was to be ascribed to Charles II., therefore it was agreed that in 
that place no year of any king should be named, but that the com- 
passing of the King’s death should be laid on the 29th of January, 
24 Car. I., and the other acts tending to the murder and the murder 
itself laid to be tricesimo mensis ejusdem Januarit, without naming the 
year of any king, which was agreed to be certain enough.’ * 


Sir James has studied closely that series of thirty-four 
volumes, known as the ‘ State Trials,’ a series commencing 
with the trial of Thomas 4 Becket for high treason, and 
ending with the trial of the Cato Street conspirators in 
1822. In early times the cases reported were chiefly cases 
of political importance ; but in the last century these volumes 
give us the reports of many private trials of ‘ extraordinary 
* interest, which set the manners of the time before the 

reader with an authenticity and life, which is more curious 
and entertaining than any romance ever written.’ It is 
from this rich mine that Sir James has selected cases most 
illustrative of the administration of justice in each suc- 
cessive period, and his method of treating them is marked 
rather by a strong desire to understand and sympathise with 
the feelings of the age, than by the complacent and too 
common tendency of the day to attribute our improvements 
to the intrinsic superiority of ourselves in wisdom and 
morality over all who have gone before us. 

There are occasions, however, when in his desire to make 
allowances for the difficulties of the time, Sir James soars to 
a height of judicial impartiality which no one not a judge 
could aspire to, and to which even a late Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Campbell, was unable to attain. Sir Thomas More, 
as the whole world knows, was tried for the denial of the 
royal supremacy, which had been made treason by a statute 
of Henry VIII. The chief evidence against him was the 
testimony given by the Solicitor-General himself, to the 
effect that More had declared that an Act of Parliament 
making the King supreme head of the Church was not 
binding on the King’s subjects. The case is shortly told in 
the ‘State Trials;’ there is no other report to which to 
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* Campbell’s Lord Chancellors, vol. i. p. 571. 
t We are glad to learn that a proposal has recently been issued for 
carrying on the series of the State Trials from 1822 to the present day. 
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refer, and the different language in which the trial is men- 
tioned by two such eminent judges as the late Lord Campbell 
and Mr. Justice Stephen, is itself instructive as to the dif- 
ferent impression made by the same evidence on minds of 
different character, or which approach the case under the 
influence of different prepossessions. Lord Campbell con- 
siders ‘ the murder of Sir Thomas More as the blackest crime 
‘ that has ever been perpetrated in England under the forms 
‘of law.’ Mr. Justice Stephen thinks Lord Campbell is so 
blinded by his admiration for the genius and high character 
of More, as to be unable to take a calm view of his trial. 


‘Whether it was,’ writes Sir James, ‘ under all the circumstances of 
the time, expedient to make the denial of the King’s supremacy high 
treason is a question on which I have no opinion for want of study ; 
but I cannot see that More’s trial was itself unfair; though no doubt 
it was grossly indecent that the principal witness should also act as 
counsel for the Crown, as Lord Campbell said Rich did, though the 
fact is not mentioned in the report to which he refers.’ 


Sir James, after noticing the trial of Sir Thomas More, 
and the trials of Sir N. Throckmorton for high treason 
against Queen Mary, of the Duke of Norfolk for high treason 
against Queen Elizabeth, and of Sir Walter Raleigh for 
high treason against King James, comes to the conclusion 
that, harsh as the legal proceedings of those times seem to 
us at the present day, ‘the real point at issue was usually 
* presented to the jury not unfairly.’ In the latter case the 
conduct of Coke, the Attorney General, was, no doubt, dis- 
graceful; but Sir James thinks it highly probable that 
Raleigh and the other prisoners in all these cases were 
really guilty of the charges brought against them. Upon 
the evidence produced, no doubt acquittals would have 
followed, had those persons been tried at the present day. 
This, however, is due to the rules regarding legal evidence 
now, but not then, in force, and not to the probability of the 
actual innocence of those accused. 


‘The consideration and humanity of our modern criminal courts for 
accused persons are due in a great degree to the fact that the whole 
framework of society, and especially the Government in its various 
aspects—legislative, executive, and judicial—is now immeasurably 
stronger than it ever was before, and that it is accordingly possible to 
adjust the respective interests of the community and of individuals 
with an elaborate care which was formerly impracticable.’ 


It is not, however, with the past only that Sir James 
deals in his ‘ History of the Criminal Law.’ The criminal 
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procedure of the present day is fully described, and reference 
made to various plans which have been suggested for its 
improvement. Hence, our author has a good deal to say on 
the important question of criminal appeal, and the exami- 
nation of the prisoner, whilst his remarks on the occasional 
abuse of cross-examination, by over-zealous or unscrupulous 
counsel, and on the systems of conducting prosecutions by 
private or public prosecutors, are well worthy of attention. 
The subject of criminal appeal has lately been much dis- 
cussed. Last session a bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons by the Attorney-General, and passed through 
the ordeal of a Standing Committee, which would have 
brought into our criminal system most momentous changes. 
Appeals in criminal as in other cases may be desired either 
on questions of law, or on questions of fact. If a question 
of law arises at a criminal trial, the judge, or chairman of 
quarter sessions, or recorder, may ‘state a case’ for the 
opinion of the Court of Crown Cases Reserved ; it being thus 
entirely in the discretion of the judge at the trial to decide 
whether his own ruling on the point of law shall be ques- 
tioned or not. The criminal law, however, is now tolerably 
well settled, the Court for Crown Cases Reserved has but little 
to do, and a very slight modification of the present system 
of criminal appeal on the law would meet all that is required. 
With appeal on the facts it is very different. Hitherto, the 
character of finality has attached to the verdict of a jury, 
whether the verdict was in favour of or against the prisoner. 
In the former case, though fresh evidence of the most 
convincing character be discovered, proving that the ac- 
quitted prisoner is the real criminal-—nay, were the actual 
criminal after an acquittal to make full confession and even 
boast of his crime, he would be free from all responsibility 
to the law. A man must not be again ‘ put in peril’ by a 
second prosecution, to which, however guilty, he has a com- 
plete defence in the plea of autrefois acquit. With the finality 
of verdicts of acquittal there is no serious desire to meddle, 
but where, on the other hand, a prisoner has been convicted, 
and facts have subsequently been discovered which if known 
at the trial would have altered the result, it is thought that 
an appeal to the Home Secretary for a pardon (the only 
course available) is a very insufficient remedy. This, Sir 
James considers, is one of the greatest defects in our whole 
system of criminal procedure. 

‘To pardon a man on the ground of his innocence is, in itself, to say 
the least, an exceedingly clumsy mode of procedure ; but, noi to insist 
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upon this, it cannot be denied that the system places everyone con- 
cerned, and especially the Home Secretary and the judge who tried the 
case (who in practice is always consulted), in a position at once painfui 
and radically wrong, because they are called upon to exercise what 
really are the highest judicial functions without any of the conditions 
essential to the due discharge of such functions. They cannot take 
evidence, they cannot hear arguments, they act in the dark, and they 
cannot explain the reasons of the decision at which they arrive.’ 


The Criminal Code Commissioners proposed to allow con- 
victed persons to apply, with the leave of the judge who tried 
the case, to a Court of Criminal Appeal for a new trial, on 
the ground that the verdict was against the evidence. ‘If,’ 
say the Criminal Code Commissioners, ‘ the convict had an 
‘absolute right to make such an application, it would be 
‘ made whenever the convict could afford it; but by making 
* the leave of the judge who tried the case a condition for 
such an application, such motions would be practically con- 
fined to cases in which the judge thought the jury had been 
‘ harsh towards the prisoner.” Where after the verdict cir- 
cumstances have come to light tending to show that the 
conviction was a wrong one, the Commissioners proposed to 
give to the Secretary of State the right of ordering a new 
trial on his own undivided responsibility. Sir Henry James’s 
Criminal Appeal Bill of last session went far beyond the 
recommendations of the Commissioners in one respect, and 
fell short of them in another. Thus, it gave to every de- 
fendant convicted of a capital crime, an absolute right, 
irrespective of the opinion of the judge who tried the case, 
to apply to the Court of Appeal for a new trial, not only on 
the ground that the judge was mistaken in his law, but also 
on the ground that the verdict was against the evidence or 
was founded on insufficient evidence. In non-capital crimes 
the leave of the court of trial was to be required to enable a 
defendant to apply for a new trial to the Court of Appeal, on 
a question of fact. The action of the Standing Committee 
to which the Bill was referred was very decidedly in the 
direction of extending rather than limiting the absolute right 
of appeal; and had the Bill in its final shape become law, it 
can hardly be doubted that almost every conviction for mur- 
der and a large number of convictions for other crimes would 
henceforth have been followed by an application to the Court 
of Appeal for a new trial. It is a question whether our 
present judicial strength would have been sufficient to bear 
this increased burden, but it is a more important considera- 
tion that in general the question of applying to the Court of 
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Appeal would have been determined fur less by the intrinsic 
merits of the verdict, than by the prisoner’s pecuniary re- 
sources. No system can give us absolute security against an 
occasional doubtful conviction. A court of appeal is much 
more likely to go wrong than the judge who tried the case 
and saw the witnesses; and on the whole we are disposed 
to agree with Sir James Stephen and the Code Commis- 
sioners that an application on the facts for a new trial should 
only be allowed by leave of the court of trial, and only in 
cases where there is reason to think a doubtful verdict has 
been givén on the evidence adduced. But how as to cases 
where a conviction, apparently well justified at the time, has 
afterwards become doubtful in consequence of fresh facts 
having been brought to light? The regular course of pro- 
cedure contemplated in the Criminal Appeal Bill, was an 
application made by the defendant for an appeal, within a 
week after judgement, and it is clear that in capital cases the 
application, if it is to be made at all, must be made quickly. 
The trial of any case, but especially a murder case, is always 
postponed, if there appears to be any probability of evidence 
of importance being discovered. A prisoner sentenced to 
death is usually executed in less than three weeks after judge- 
ment; so that in capital cases it may be safely said that a 
new trial would hardly ever be granted on the ground of 
fresh evidence. In non-capital cases, it is most improbable 
that any application would be made on this ground, till a 
considerable length of time after judgement had elapsed ; and 
then the difficulty of getting together the original witnesses— 
viz. those persons who were best acquainted with the facts of 
the case—would usually be found insuperable, and the Court 
of Appeal would have to act on very imperfect information 
as to the circumstances accompanying the alleged crime. In 
civil causes new trials can only be applied for immediately 
after judgement. 

It is on account of these evident difficulties that the 
Code Commissioners, as we have seen, proposed to entrust 
a fresh authority to the Secretary of State—that, namely, 
of ordering a new trial on his own responsibility. But 
while the judges recommended the granting of this new au- 
thority to the Home Secretary, it is apparently the opinion 
of Secretaries and ex-Secretaries of State that it should be 
vested in the judges. In the House of Commons, and in the 
Standing Committee, it was quite clear that this particular 
recommendation of the judges found no favour at all. No 
conviction, it was thought, would ever take place, without 
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‘pressure’ being brought to bear on the Home Secretary to 
order anewtrial. The judges had not sufficiently considered 
the weakness of a Home Secretary’s position; and it may 
be predicted that, whatever the means ultimately provided 
to enable a convict to have a new trial, care will be taken 
not to vest a new judicial authority in the hands of a poli- 
tical officer. The Criminal Appeal Bill, after passing the 
Standing Committee, was dropped, and Parliament will 
doubtless at some future time have to consider whether it is 
desirable in the interests of justice that convicted prisoners 
should be able to apply for a new trial without the leave of 
the court of trial; or whether, if an appeal subject to leave 
is permitted by law, all other cases will not be sufficiently 
provided for, recourse being possible as formerly to the 
Home Secretary and the Royal prerogative. 

The second and third volumes of the ‘ History,’ leaving 
the subjects of procedure and the criminal courts, deal in 
the main with the substantive criminal law, the history and 
definition of specific crimes, and the theory of criminal re- 
sponsibility, including a very elaborate inquiry into the re- 
lation between madness and responsibility for crime. The 
history of high treason and offences against the State, of 
murder and manslaughter, of forgery, theft, and other crimes, 
is given, showing how the existing definitions of crimes have 
assumed their present shape. In some respects the history 
of the law of libel is the most interesting of all, and here we 
find the question, so keenly debated last century, viz. whether 
the criminality of a libel as well as its publication, is a fact 
to be found by the jury, traced from its first appearance on 
the trial of Udall, the author of ‘ Martin Marprelate,’ for 
seditious libel against Queen Elizabeth, down to the passing 
of Fox’s Libel Act, and the modern understanding of the 
proper province of judge and jury in a trial for libel at the 
present day. Times have changed since the judges of Eng- 
land declared, in the reign of Charles II., that ‘ to publish 
‘newspapers or pamphlets of news whatsoever is illegal, and 
‘is a manifest intent to the breach of the peace,’ and even 
from the days of William III. when Lord Holt declared that 
‘if persons should not be called to account for possessing the 
‘ people with an ill-opinion of the Government, no Govern- 
‘ment could subsist.’ Sir James Stephen, in this portion 
of his work, takes as his guide Lord Mansfield’s history of 
the law as given in his judgment in the famous case of the 
Dean of St. Asaph, and carefully examines the much-ad- 
mired argument of Erskine, whose eloquence and reasoning, 
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however, did not prevent the judge from putting him aside 
(according to the orator himself) ‘as one puts aside a child 
‘ who is lisping its prattle out of season.’ Sir James Stephen 
throws the weight of his authority in favour of Mr. Justice 
Buller’s and Lord Mansfield’s view of the law, as it then 
stood; and against Lord Camden and the opinion of the 
late Lord Campbell, to whom it was a source of never-ending 
satisfaction that Fox’s Libel Bill passed into law as a 
‘ Declaratory’ Act. 

We have, it need scarcely be said, no space here to follow 

out the history of particular crimes, but a few words must be 
said generally on the subject of the definition of crime. 
‘The merits and defects of legal definitions of crimes cannot 
‘be understood unless the moral view of the subject is also 
‘ understood,’ and hence we find a very clear expression of 
the author’s views as to the relation between law and morals. 
To the lawyer, a crime signifies an act or omission punished 
by law, but to popular conception a criminal is not ‘ merely 
‘a person who is liable to be punished, but a person who 
‘ought to be punished, because he has done something at 
‘once wicked and obviously injurious in a high degree to the 
‘commonest interests of society.’ The criminal law, it is 
obvious, cannot be co-extensive with morality, 
‘and in all ages the idea of crime has involved the idea of some 
definite gross, undeniable injury to some one. . . . No temper of mind, 
no habit of life, however pernicious, has ever been treated as a crime, 
unless it displayed itself in some definite overt act. It never entered 
into the head of any English legislator to enact, or of any English 
court to hold, that a man could be indicted and punished for ingrati- 
tude, for hardheartedness, or for the absence of natural affection, for 
habitual idleness, for avarice, sensuality, pride, or, in a word, for any 
vice whatever as such.’ 


The criminal law can only deal with definite acts causing 
definite injury to the community or to some individual, and 
it is therefore only within these narrow limits that there can 
be any relation between criminal law and morals. To Sir 
James Stephen, the deterrent effect of legal punishment by 
inspiring possible wrongdoers with fear, appears to be by 
no means its sole, or even its main, use. It is of the greatest 
importance to give solemn sanction to the hatred of the 
community at large to the act of the criminal. Law and 
morality should act in support of each other, and a ‘large 
‘part of the general detestation of crime which happily 
‘prevails amongst the decent part of the community in all 
‘civilised countries arises from the fact that the commission 
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‘of offences is associated in all such communities with the 
‘solemn and deliberate infliction of punishment wherever 
‘crime is proved.’ There is no doubt that, in actual practice, 
severity of punishment is regulated not merely by what is 
needful to prevent the recurrence of a similar crime, but also 
by the repulsiveness of the crime committed to the moral 
sentiments of the community. ‘The sentence of the law is 
‘to the moral sentiment of the public in relation to any 
‘offence what a seal is to hot wax. It converts into a per- 
‘manent final judgement what might otherwise be a transient 
‘sentiment.’ Sir James is perfectly frank in the avowal 
of his own sentiments, while recognising their general un- 
popularity at the present day. ‘It is highly desirable that 
‘criminals should be hated, that the punishments inflicted 
‘upon them should be so contrived as to give expression to 
‘that hatred, and to justify it so far as the public provision 
‘of means for expressing and gratifying a healthy natural 
‘sentiment can justify and encourage it.’ Those who would 
eliminate from legal punishment the idea of revenge are 
reasoning from a false conception of human life, one which 
denies the existence in the world of ‘bad men, who are the 
‘natural enemies of inoffensive men, just as beasts of prey 
‘are enemies of all men.’ The experience of the learned 
judge tells him a different tale: ‘that there are in the world 
‘a considerable number of extremely wicked people, disposed, 
‘when opportunity offers, to get what they want by force or 
‘fraud, with complete indifference to the interests of others, 
‘and in ways which are inconsistent with the existence of 
‘ civilised society. Such persons ought, in extreme cases, to 
‘be destroyed.” Our author thinks there is much that is 
maudlin in the common talk about the ‘ sacredness of life,’ 
an expression he finds not distinctly intelligible. ‘If it 
‘means only that no one ought ever to be killed, I know not 
‘on what grounds it can be supported. Whether life be 
‘sacred or not, I think there are many cases in which a 
‘man should be ready to inflict, or, if necessary, to suffer 
‘death without shrinking.’ For brutal crimes of violence 
he would like to see (and most persons probably will agree 
with him) much greater use made of the punishment of 
flogging ; but remembering his own principles of the relation 
which legal punishment should bear to the sentiments of the 
community, we presume that he is merely expressing his 
individual opinion of what is right, and not a desire for a 
change in the law when he tells us that capital punishment 
should be extended not only to crimes of great violence and 
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brutality (less than murder), but also to offences against pro- 
perty. ‘If by a long series of frauds artfully contrived a 
‘man has shown that he is determined to live by deceiving 
‘and impoverishing others, or if by habitually receiving 
‘stolen goods he has kept a school of vice and dishonesty, [ 
‘think he should die!’ 

We have, unfortunately, no space to touch upon many of 
the matters dealt with in these most interesting volumes. 
They put, as a whole, before the reader, the results of an 
infinite amount of labour and research. They make acces- 
sible to every student of the Inns of Court information which, 
but for them, he would have taken years of reading to get 
at for himself; and they are a monument of what industry 
and ability may accomplish in what have been, after all, the 
leisure hours of a fully employed and hardworked public 
servant. There is but one direction in which we cannot but 
regret that Sir James has not more often cast his eye. 
English statutes, and cases, and text-books have been ran- 
sacked ; France and Germany have been explored; in India, 
we need scarcely say, he is as much at home as at West- 
minster,—we mean in Carey Street: how is it that he so 
rarely wanders beyond the Cheviots or the Tweed? There 
is in that not very remote region a system of criminal pro- 
cedure which it might repay even English lawyers to study. 

When Sir James tells us ‘that unanimity of jurors is 
‘essential to trial by jury: that if that is to be given up, 
‘the institution itself should be abolished,’ we feel we cannot 
end our article better than by expressing a hope that the 
learned judge will spend his next holidays in Scotland. 
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Art. III].—1. The Chronicle of James I., King of Aragon, sur- 
named the Conqueror, written by himself. Translated from 
the Catalan by the late James Forster, M.P. for Berwick ; 
with Historical Introduction, &e., by PascuaLE pE Gay- 
ancos. 2 vols. London: 1883, 


2. La Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, commencée 
par Guillaume de Tudele, et continuée par un Poéte anonyme. 
Editée et traduite pour la Société de Histoire de France 
par Paut Meyer. 2 vols. Paris: 1879. 

3. Les Juifs du Languedoc antériewrement au 14° siecle. Par 
G. Saiar, archiviste de 8.A.S. le Prince Héréditaire de 
Monaco. Paris: 1883. 


HE Commentaries of the King of Aragon, whom the world 

surnamed the ‘ Conqueror,’ were known as his ‘ Chronicle, 
and as such formed one of the most remarkable literary 
works of a remarkable age. ‘They were written by the war- 
like king in Catalan, a dialect differing but slightly from the 
Occitanian speech, from that ‘ Langue d’oc’ which the Cas- 
tilians despised, but which flourished on the northern side 
of the Pyrenees. It is now obsolete, or spoken only by the 
pastres, but in the thirteenth century it was the language 
of poets and of kings. The father of Eleanor of Guienne 
wrote complaintes and sirventes in it, and Queen Eleanor her- 
self spoke it at the English Court. The murdered trou- 
badour, who has given his name to the Pré Catalan, so 
charmed Philip Augustus with his songs, that the jeal- 
ous courtiers made away with him. Crusaders spoke in 
Catalan under the walls of Jerusalem, and in Catalan did 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion answer the poetical defiance of the 
Dauphin of Auvergne. But those days are long past, and 
the ‘Chronicle,’ had it remained only in its Catalan wording, 
must have been a sealed book to many students. Yet its 
undeniable authenticity, the size of the work, and its vivid 
touches of men and manners during the thirteenth century, 
all commend it for study. Its glimpses of the art of military 
engineering before the use of gunpowder must attract one 
class of readers, while a larger class will appropriate its 
sketches of Saracen life, and recognise the value of its 
notices of the Spanish Jews in a century when chemistry, 
alchemy, fortifications, irrigation, and paper-making were 
all Semitic arts, and when Hebrew scholars, interpreters, 
surgeons, and stewards found favour at Spanish courts. As 
the picture of a long-forgotten past, we value the ‘ Chronicle’ 
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of James of Aragon, and we hope to prove to our readers 
that the Conquistador deserves a high place among royal and 
noble authors. 

Spanish history has had an extraordinary charm for some 
minds. Schiller’s tragedy, Robertson’s history, the works 
of Prescott and of Motley, the poems of Longfellow and of 
George Eliot, like the travels of the late Mr. Richard Ford, and 
the exquisite monographs of Sir William Stirling Maxwell, all 
show how the best pens have been inspired by cosas de Espaiia. 
The late Mr. James Forster was another student of Spanish 
pages and of Spanish manners. An English translation of 
the ‘Chronicle’ appeared to him to be desirable; yet when 
he began to prepare an English version of the Conqueror’s 
autobiography he anticipated great difficulties in the execu- 
tion of his task. He might even have relinquished it had 
he not been able to rely on the help and sympathy of Don 
Pascuale de Gayangos. Of that gentleman Mr. Ford wrote 
in his ‘Handbook’ that‘ he was by far the best Hispano- 
‘Arabic authority of the day, uniting to indefatigable 
‘industry a sound critical judgment.’ Such as Mr. Ford 
found this guide to be in 1845, he proved the same thirty 
years later to Mr. James Forster. In fact on Don Pascuale 
de Gayangos has devolved the sad duty of editing and com- 
pleting Forster’s unfinished work. Death overtook that 
patient scholar at his desk, when busied with a book that 
was to rescue from death’s oblivion the loves and hates, the 
faults and the achievements of Christian and Moslem cap- 
tains. We must ask our readers to place themselves to-day 
at that desk, to turn the brilliant and scholarlike pages, to 
forget the ‘ burning questions ’ of the hour, and to transplant 
themselves in imagination to the banks of the Ebro and the 
Garonne. We will ask them even to embark with King 
James, and to plant the cross in Mallorca, to roll up engines 
of war against the walls of Valencia, to reckon with the Jews 
of Béziers and of Barcelona, and to dictate to Moorish chiefs 
or to Albigeois heretics, in an age when sword and stake were 
held to be the best arguments of orthodoxy, just as the 
tournament and the battle were the chief pastime of Iberian 
kings. 

James I. was the son of Don Pedro II. of Aragon, and of 
Doiia Maria, daughter and heiress of William of Montpellier, 
by Eudoxia, daughter of Emmanuel Comnenus, Emperor of 
Constantinople. Born at Montpellier on the eve of Candle- 
mas, February 1208, the appearance of a male infant was 
hailed with joy by his parents. It was further esteemed a 
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good omen that he should have appeared on such a high 
festival, for Spaniards were then, as now, fervent in their 
devotion to the Virgo deipara. Then, as now, the horoscope 
of a child was a weighty matter, and never to be drawn with 
pleasure if the infant chanced to be a Zahoro, a person born 
ona Friday. No such melancholy and spirit-haunted crea- 
ture was Dona Maria’s first-born, but rather to be compared 
to that Cid Campeador que en buen hora nascé, and the Queen 
caused him to be carried at once to the church of Our Lady. 
‘ The clergy,’ says the ‘ Chronicle,’ ‘ did not notice the arrival 
‘of those who carried me, and as they entered the church 
‘were singing Te Dewm laudamus. Then I was carried to 
St. Firmin, and when those who carried me entered that 
church the priests were singing Benedicite Dominus Deus 
Israel; so when they carried me back to my mother she 
was glad because of the prognostics that had happened.’ 
Next came the question of naming the child. Rome having 
appropriated, so to speak, the greatest of the apostles, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Spanish devotion had been fain to con- 
centrate itself round Santiago. But Dofa Maria meant to 
show no favouritism, rather to let a heavenly patron claim 
her son as his godchild. 


¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
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‘So she made twelve candles, all of one size and weight, and had 
them all lighted together, and gave each the name of an apostle, and 
vowed to our Lord that I should be christened by the name of that 
which lasted longest. And so it happened that the candle that went 
by the name of St. James lasted a good finger’s breadth more than all 
the others. And owing to that circumstance, and to the grace of God, 
I was christened el Jacme. . . . My father the king was the most 
bounteous king that ever was in Spain, the most courteous and the 
most gracious, so that he gave away much treasure, through which his 
revenue and lands were diminished. He was a good man at arms, as 
good as any in the world. Of his other good qualities I will not 
write, so as not to lengthen this writing.’ 


For the sake of brevity the author here omits a cir- 
cumstance which probably was not without its effects on his 
own life and style. King Pedro was a man of letters, a 
cultivator of Provencal poetry, and as such a patron of trou- 
badours, whom he protected and collected at his court. 
‘Of the queen, Dofia Maria, my mother, I will say that if 
‘ ever there was a good woman in the world it was she.’ This 
is evidently meant to be a flattering notice, and the rather 
cynical form of the phrase must be set down to the personal 
experiences of el Conquistador, who, though he had a great 
respect both for his mother, his wife, and his eldest daughter, 
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had unfortunately an extensive acquaintance with ‘light- 
‘hearted lemans.’ ‘This Dona Maria was called the holy 
‘ queen, not only in Rome, where she died, but all over the 
‘world besides. Many sick are to this day cured by 
‘ drinking, in water or in wine, the dust scraped from her 
‘ tombstone in the church of St. Peter at Rome, where she is 
‘ buried, near Santa Petronilla, the daughter of St. Peter.’ 
There, after an agitated life, the mother of el Conquistador 
sleeps well. Her experience of the changes and chances of life 
might have furnished a tale for the ‘ Decameron.’ The grand- 
child of an emperor, she was thrice married: first to Barral, 
Count of Marseilles, then to Bernard, Count of Comminges, 
from whom she ran away. But she found her old home 
closed against her. Her father, having married again, pro- 
ceeded to disinherit her for the sake of two boys newly born 
to him. Innocent III., who protected Doiia Maria, refused, 
however, to legitimatise what he termed the bastards of Mont- 
pellier, and, in order to rehabilitate the ill-used heiress, the 
Pope arranged for her union with Pedro IT. of Aragon, a 
king who was nothing loth to enlarge his borders on the 
northern side of the mountains. But fortune continued to 
persecute poor Dofia Maria. She was plain, sad-tempered, 
and superstitious, and her third marriage was as unhappy 
as the others had been, she had realised that her hold on the 
King of Aragon was very slight, when little James made his 
opportune appearance. Not long, however, after his birth, 
the King, whose conduct was licentious in the extreme, tried 
to get rid of her. Sure of the sympathy of the Pope, Dofia 
Maria again fled to Rome, again to receive the condolences 
of Innocent, and to die there just when the Pope had desired 
King Pedro to take her back as his queen. On such wise, 
then, was the birth of James: born in strife, nurtured in 
convulsions, and in his earliest infancy handed over to a very 
rough nurse, since King Pedro, for reasons that we shall 
soon explain, consented to the education of his heir by Simon 
de Montfort. 

When the thirteenth century opened there was no name 
more feared in Europe than that of Simon, Earl of Leicester 
in the peerage of England, and Count of Montfort Amauri 
in the diocese of Chartres. His sobriquets in France were ‘ le 
‘Loup’ and ‘le Comte fort,’ and he was incontestably the 
greatest of the condottiert belonging to his predatory race. 
United by marriage to the blood of the Capetian kings, these 
Montforts were the Guises of the thirteenth century, and their 
shields, which had been seen in battle in Italy, in England, 
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in Hungary, in Palestine, were now, alas! to be known in 
Aquitaine. The Chronicle introduces Simon thus: ‘ And 
‘ after my birth En Simon de Montfort, who had the lands of 
Carcassonne and Bédarieux and of Toulouse, what the King 
of France had conquered, desired to have friendship with 
my father, and asked for me, that he might bring me up 
at his court. And my father trusted so much in Montfort 
‘ that he delivered me to him to bring up.’ This apparently 
artless statement covers a whole world of policy, not only the 
question of the fortunes of Aquitaine (viz., of the Romance- 
speaking provinces of France), but of a movement and coun- 
ter-movement of more than European importance. 

Let us look first at the geographical limits of the question. 
When Philip Augustus ascended the throne of the Capets, he 
was master of only a few provinces of the country which we 
eall France. The English held the north-western portion, 
and the Counts of Burgundy all the country between the Meuse 
and the Jura. But in the south, where he did not possess 
one single seaport, he was especially hard pressed by such 
neighbours as the Counts of Baux and of Orange, the Dauphins 
of Auvergne and of the Viennois, by the Counts of Provence 
and Forcalquier (who were also Counts of Barcelona), and by 
the lords of Foix and Comminges, of Toulouse, of Béziers, and 
of Montpellier, great feudatories, all speaking the langue doe, 
and representing Catalan rather than French interests on 
the northern side of the Pyrenees. Beyond those mountains 
lay the reino d’ Aragon, a State not only important and in- 
dependent, but united to Aquitaine by the Catalan speech, 
which they used in common, and through the stubborn 
gallantry of its population second to no state of southern 
Europe. Commercial Catalonia had recently been incor- 
porated with it, through the marriage of the heiress of 
Aragon with Raymond Berenger, Count of Barcelona, and 
thus the Aragonese dynasty had gained not only an important 
seaboard, but, through the position of the Berengers in mari- 
time Provence, a great preponderance of interests along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Kings of Aragon so situated 
became aibitious as if by instinct, and it hardly even 
needed instinct to make Philip Augustus recognise in them 
the most formidable rivals to the making of France. King 
Pedro IL., asif further to accentuate the danger, had married 
two of his sisters to two counts of Toulouse, and had posi- 
tively identified himself with the temporal and spiritual 
position of those princes. 

The district over which they held sway was the fairest in 
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France, rich plains, deep rivers, and towered cities pointing 
it out to the envy of all men. Its inhabitants were brave and 
industrious, and the arts were followed in towns which (in 
spite of the counts) enjoyed quasi-republican institutions. 
Culture throughout the old Roman province of Narbonne 
was certainly more advanced than in Northern France or 
even Northern Italy. And now we come to the movement 
and the counter-movement which rendered this period one 
of great intellectual importance. The Spanish Caliphs were 
the patrons and the cultivators of all the branches of human 
learning and research, and through the Pyrenees there filtered 
the taste and the philosophy of Moorish courts and schools. 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew lexicons found their way to Nar- 
bonne. Agriculture flourished where the Moors popularised 
the use of rice, sugar, cotton, cork, and silk. Scientific in- 
quiry was fostered by the treatises of Alhazen, and physical 
knowledge increased wherever the Arabian intellect pressed 
upon what may be called the Italian system of repressing 
thought through the weight of an autocratic theology. The 
Provencal or Langue d’oc being widely spoken served to diffuse 
the culture thus stored up in the cities of the South, while 
the presence of a body of Jews added to the trade and to 
the mental resources of Aquitaine. They had settled in 
Languedoc in the fifth century, and by the eleventh these 
Hebrew traders were admitted to public functions, and filled 
the markets and houses of Carcassonne, Béziers, Nismes, 
St. Gilles, Lunel, Albi, Toulouse, and Montpellier with 
the wares and the luxuries of the East. M. Saige says 
of them ‘that, thanks to the toleration shown them, the 
‘ Jews acquired a real importance under the jurisdiction of 
‘ both lords and bishops, and, thus favoured on account of 
‘their wide commercial relations, they made considerable 
‘establishments. They built synagogues, had celebrated 
‘ rabbis, and made Hebrew letters flourish.’ Narbonne, in 
particular, possessed notable schools, and was a sort of 
metropolis for Judaism. Benjamin of Tudela reported of 
it that it had ‘sages and celebrated princes (nazi), at the 
‘ head of which was the Rabbi Kalonyme, son of the cele- 
‘ brated Prince Theodore, of blessed memory, who is named 
‘in the genealogy of those who are of the posterity of 
* David.’ Among other colonies, rich through the extent 
of its relations in all regions, was the learned and trading 
Hebrew community of Montpellier. ‘Towards these traders 
the goodwill of the lords of Montpellier went beyond mere 
toleration. They admired the Jews, and gave them such a 
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part in the public administration that a special form of oath 
was prepared for their use on being admitted to office. We 
congratulate M. Saige on his recovery of this outh, and of 
many other curious documents all illustrative of a period 
when the Semitic element had a widespread and abiding 
influence in Languedoc. Thanks to this long familiarity 
with Judaism, Western Christianity, the Christianity of an 
age which was at once so strongly paganised and so strangely 
scholastic, began to suffer. 

In 1207, Innocent III., who accumulated in himself all 
the spiritual and most of the physical forces of Christendom, 
thundered against the Jews, and told the young Count of 
Toulouse (brother-in-law to Don Pedro of Aragon) that his in- 
dulgence to his Hebrew subjects was ‘a scandal,’ and charged 
him with complicity in the murder of the Legate. Councils 
took up the same tone, held by doctors too painfully aware 
that in the heart of Spain the Pope was unknown, and that 
the Jews who joined with the Moslem in a heartfelt derision 
of Mariolatry, went hand in hand in all intellectual advance- 
ment. The rabbinical schools of the south were really in- 
fluential. It has often been said that the Crusaders, more 
especially the Templars, imported from Syria themes and 
theories which developed into scandalous heresies. But the 
burghers of Montpellier, of Carcassonne, and of Toulouse had 
not to go to the Levant to findthem. Ever present with them 
was a race of men to whom the works of Plato and of Aristotle 
were an open letter, in whose schools philosophical problems 
were proposed, and where mysticism had long been rampant. 
This element as it permeated society first invited men to 
think, and then came the moment at which the thinker, 
demanding liberty for his thought, finds himself in opposition 
to the teaching of the Church. M. Peyrat has written an 
interesting history of the Albigeois movement, but he is so 
captivated by one aspect of the struggle that he is blind to 
many facts about its leaders. He not only sees behind the 
Albigeois (these Cathari of the hills of Languedoc), the serried 
ranks of the Reformers, but he traces the mystical influence 
of these sectaries on the genius of Dante. We think this 
assertion unproved, unless in so far as Goethe meant it when 
he spoke of the many foreshadowings (Ahnungen) of any intel- 
lectual movement. But when M. Peyrat goes on to claim 
the Angelic Doctor as a production of the school of Montségur, 
he must be reminded that St. Thomas Aquinas, though a 
mystic, was not only a profoundly accurate theologian, but 
a sacramentarian, who compiled not the ‘ Summa’ alone, 
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but also the office for Corpus Christi day. M. Peyrat’s en- 
thusiasm which makes him see the Albigeois movement in 
rosy hues, has rendered him blind to the faults of its leaders. 
No one reading his pages would guess that the young Count 
of Toulouse, the protector and leader of the heretical move- 
ment, was, like his brother-in-law the King of Aragon, a man 
of infamous life and of the most profligate habits. With those 
two princes it was really no matter of theological niccties ; 
it was a simple question of personal liberty and of national 
existence, and in proportion as they meant to oppose the 
tyranny of the Papacy and the ambition of the Capetian king 
who longed to annex Aquitaine to France, just so determined 
was Innocent to correct heresy by playing into the hands of 
Philip Augustus. A fitting agency for such a pope was 
found in the fierce orthodoxy of St. Dominic, and a fitting 
tool for such a king was found in Simon de Montfort, the 
Roland of a new Charlemagne, ready to carry terror up to 
the defiles of the Pyrenees. 

The fola credenza, the ‘detestable heresy,’ had existed 
already for a century, and De Montfort had fought already 
under many flags when the King of Aragon beheld in him 
the fiery vindicator of orthodoxy, the leader of the crusade 
against a heresy which was localised, so to speak, within 
the estates of the Count of Toulouse. The Albigeois heretics 
assumed and received many names. G. of Tudela, the Homer 
of that [liad of which the scene is laid at Toulouse, uses the 
simple word eretyes for his co-religionists, but the term 
Valdes, as also applied by him, shows how the heretics of 
Aquitaine joined hands with the disciples of Pierre de Vaux. 
Personally they preferred to be called Cathari («a@apos, 
pure), they walked in white, and were the Puritans and the 
Perfectionists of the Middle Ages. Time and space would 
fail us were we to enter here on the controversies of the 
many sectaries who were classed under the generic title of 
Albigenses. The Petrobrusians loom largest through the mist, 
but there were Encratites,Johannites, Cotter aux, and Patarins, 
who objected to the use of any form of prayer except the 
Dominical one. There were Tisserands and Henricians, men 
who held the cross in aversion because it had been the instru- 
ment of the Saviour’s humiliation, priests who denied the 
Real Presence in the sacrament, and practical reformers who 
aimed at the property of the Church in the southern dioceses. 
Some were Arians, and some were Gnostics, some adored Lilith 
and Ashtaroth, while others held the metempsychosis of 
Pythagoras, whose tenets had been widely disseminated by 
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Hebrew and Arabic doctors. Finally, there was a large body 
of thinkers who adopted, by a strange dualism, the Mani- 
chean doctrine of the two eternal principles of good and evil. 
For more than one hundred years had the Albigeois professed 
these heresies gleaned from Oriental and forbidden sources, 
and at intervals hearing, but not heeding, the remonstrances 
of orthodoxy. Lucas, bishop of Tuy, had loudly denounced 
them, and then St. Dominic appeared, a fit precursor of the 
Crusade, not only a ‘dog of the Lord’ to hunt out heresy, but 
a preacher of righteousness, able to fight the Puritans with 
their own weapons, and to divert into a Catholic channel 
the passion for purity, poverty, and light. 

The great war, when it broke out at last, had hardiy, how- 
ever, its cause in a creed. Even Mariana, its Jesuit historian 
and apologist, admits that ‘the war of the Albigeois was less 
‘a war of religion than of State politics.” The Crusade was 
certainly proclaimed by the legate (June 1209), and warmly 
taken up by the Cistercians, but the movement was none the 
less secular and political, a struggle between the Frank and 
the Latin elements, between Capetian kings of the langue d’oil 
and feudal counts using the langue d’oc, an invasion in the 
name of orthodoxy of a country where men spoke the thing 
they thought, and where the relations of King Pedro of 
Aragon had every national interest at stake when they bade 
defiance to the encroachments of a French king. In the 
forefront of this battle rode Simon de Montfort, promising 
fair things to Philip Augustus, and declaring himself to be 
on the side of orthodoxy. But to the King of Aragon the 
religious zeal of this Comte fort appeared only as a veil for 
an ambition which sought to acquire greater estates for him- 
self and his sons. Of these sons one was already a soldier 
of approved courage, and another, Guy, had made a marriage 
of ambition into the house of Comminges. How to arrest 
the progress of such a family of Crusaders was the question. 
The French king had already given them lands, the Pope 
had given them his blessing, and at one time King Pedro of 
Aragon, out of a sort of demon-worship, had himself pro- 
pitiated them by sending his only child James to be brought 
up at Simon’s court. 

But now in 1209 the case admitted of no delay. All fair 
Aquitaine was abandoned to the furies of a religious war, 
ruined towns and empty warehouses bearing witness to a 
passion of fanaticism which threatened to turn the flourishing 
estates of the Count of Toulouse into a desert. As soon, 
therefore, as the Moors had been repulsed, King Pedro started 
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from Lerida, and prepared to give battle to Crusaders who in 
his eyes were simply the soldiers and tools of the French king. 
The great feature of Pedro’s campaign was the battle of 
Muret. It furnished Guillaume of Tudela with a spirited 
page in his ‘Cans6é’—his song of the Crusade—his Iliad of 
the decline and fall of nationalism in Southern France. We 
give a specimen of the French version of M. Paul Meyer :— 
© Quel bos reis lor o manda al cor imperial, 
Qu’en Simos i vendra avan de l’avesprar, 
E vol lo laiis prendre mais qu’en autre logal. 
Le bon roi d’Aragon, au coeur magnanime, leur fait savoir que Simon 
viendra i Muret avant le soir, et il aime mieux le prendre li que nulle 
part ailleurs. Les barons de Toulouse ayant recu cet ordre sortent 
tous ensemble, et s’en vont chacun vers son foyer. Petits et grands se 
mettent 4 manger. Quand ils eurent mangé, ils voient venir par un 
coteau le comte de Montfort avec sa bannitre, suivi de nombreux 
Frangais, tous i cheval. La campagne resplendit des heaumes et des 
épées, comme s'ils eussent été de cristal. Je dis, par saint Martial, 
que jamais entre si peu de gens on ne vit tant de bons vassaux.’ 


The King of Aragon desired these vassals to give ‘ grans 
‘colpo,’ and promised them a certain victory over the cruel 
Crusaders. Simon, on his side, made a speech. Bishop 
Folquet gave his benediction, and then the French, with 
‘enseignes déployées, pennons flottants,’ charged the tents of 
Aragon. The king, being recognised at once, was assailed. 
‘En sol reis’ (I am the king), he shouted, but the Crusaders 
struck so hard that sore wounded he fell to the ground. 
Thus, almost before the combat was well becun, fell Don 
Pedro If. of Aragon, the ostensible leader of the national 
and independent party, one of a ‘race whose fate was ever 
to conquer or to die in battle.’ Thus on Muret’s bloody field 
was young James made an orphan. The victory of Muret 
was a good augury to the Crusaders. The reputation of the 
‘Wolf Count’ increased daily, and the young Count of 
Toulouse was soon robbed of the greater part of his inherit- 
ance. Innocent, who saw in these French conquests the 
triumph of orthodoxy over religious freedom, but ill dis- 
sembled his purpose of weakening every ruler whose tenets 
jarred with his own. The ‘Cans6’ of G. of Tudela drama- 
tises the sitting of the Council in which the fate of the 
heretical Count of Toulouse was discussed. The speeches 
and arguments he quotes are curious, but our business here 
lies less with the progress of the Crusade in Aquitaine than 
with the fate of young James of Aragon. 

At this conjuncture no one would have prognosticated for 
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him the proud title he afterwards won and wore. His father 
had just fallen in battle, his uncle was ruined, and the victor 
of Muret was that bold and crafty Simon into whose hands he 
had himself been committed soon after his birth. The hope 
that had then actuated his father, of bribing De Montfort into 
some sympathy with his party, had proved fallacious. Simon 
was now the very soul of the crusading movement, carrying 
fire and sword to the gates not only of Toulouse but of Mois- 
sac, Beaucaire, Albi, Montferrand, Crest, and Die. Luckily 
for James a great power existed in the States of his native 
Aragon. The Seniores of Aragon, who ‘ fire up,’ says Mariana, 
‘ at the least contradiction,’ demanded from Simon the resti- 
tution of the heir of their passionate, spendthrift prince, Don 
Pedro. They asked so loudly that Innocent, perhaps out of 
some clemency for the only son of holy Maria de Montpellier, 
ordered De Montfort to surrender the child to his messenger, 
the Master of the Temple. Behold then the little heroic 
child transferred from the grasp of the Crusader to that of 
En Guillen de Montrédon, the man who, as Grand Master 
of the Order, was afterwards so much praised at Damietta. 
Here again was a stern nurse, and ‘I might be then but six 
‘ years and four months old’! The charge of the royal child 
was an onerous one, and rendered all the more difficult from 
the state of the treasury. There is a Spanish proverb which 
says that ‘hacienda de sobrino que mala el fuego, o llevala 
‘el rio,’ meaning that minors find themselves ruined, and 
their goods in the hands of guardians as destructive as the 
flood and the fire. King Pedro’s heir succeeded to just such 
an inheritance; in fact, James in describing his unquiet 
childhood says: ‘ All the revenues my father had in Aragon 
‘and Catalonia were pledged to Jews and Saracens, as also 
‘all the fiefs (honors) which rented at that time seven hundred 
‘ cavallerias or knights’ fees. My father, King Don Pedro, 
‘had given away or sold them all, except one hundred and 
‘ thirty of them, and when I entered Monzon I had no food 
‘ for one day, the land being so wasted and mortgaged.’ 
Monzon was the fortress where the Master of the Temple 
kept him through a stormy minority. The nobles of those 
days thought themselves (severally) nearly as good as their 
sovereign, and jointly very much superior to him; nor could 
the question of James’s succession be considered as quite 
settled. His kinsmen intrigued against him, and attempts 
were made, on the one side and on the other, to obtain pos- 
session of his person. At last matters came to such a crisis, 
that the Templar felt his young charge to be no longer safe 
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in Monzon. Don Sanche of Roussillon was actually in the 
field, and the ‘ Chronicle’ avers that at nine years old this 
very juvenile Conquistador had to fight the rebels at Selgua 
—‘a knight, whose name I do not remember, lending me a 
‘ light coat of mail (gonio), which I put on, and that was the 
* beginning, the first arms I ever wore.’ By no means the 
last, as we shall see when we turn the next leaf of the 
‘Chronicle,’ and follow James to Zaragoza and into action 
against a certain Don Rodrigo Licana, when two castles were 
taken by means of the battering engines then called fonevols, 
mangonels, and trebuchets. 

A year and a half later, marriage was proposed to the 
young king, the bride to be Doha Leonor of Castille ; his 
vassals advising him ‘to marry while he was still young, 
‘ because,’ as they said, ‘ there were great anxieties for my life 
‘ either from maladies or from poison, and likewise because 
‘they wished on my account that I should have an heir, so 
‘that the kingdom should not go out of the royal line; for 
‘Count Sancho, son of the Count of Barcelona, and Don 
* Fernando, my uncle, wished each to be king, and had tried 
‘ for it in my childhood, when I was in Monzon.’ Attwelve 
years old, then, King James betrothed himself, and at twelve 
he put on his knightly spurs. It was at St. Mary’s of Orta 
that he first girt himself with the sword, which, after hear- 
ing the Mass of the Holy Ghost, he took from the altar. 
‘ The marriage done, I went into Aragon and Catalonia, and 
‘my wife, the queen, with me.’ 

Nominally James was no more a child, but the tutelage in 
which his barons kept him was so galling that he and his 
wife were practically prisoners in the hands of their so-called 
friends, who used their power simply to further their private 
interests. ‘I went to the queen, and said to her, “ Well do 
‘ I know and see the hurt and dishonour that you and I are 
‘ suffering, and though I am still a child I intend having my 
* revenge ; and youalso, if you will only follow my advice.” ” 
The advice was to make their escape. But a subterraneous 
passage had first to be reached by a chair lowered by ropes, 
and the little queen was nervous. ‘ Know you,’ she replied to 
her lord’s arguments, ‘that for nothing in the world will Ll 
* be lowered on a board by ropes ;’ so James had to let the 
matter rest, and to trust that some shuffle of the cards might 
allow him to free himself from bondage. The Templars he 
could always rely upon. That great military order, which 


owned no human superior and held directly from the Pope, 


was just now in the zenith of its power. As proud as they 
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were accomplished, the Templars were recruited from the 
noblest houses; they owned 40,000 honors or manors in 
Europe, possessed a vast treasury, and, as the importers of 
Syrian civilisation, acted like a missing link between the two 
worlds. Guillen de Montredon was no longer powerful in 
Aragon, for his promotion to the Grand Mastership had 
removed him from his two pupils—the young Count of Pro- 
vence (last of the Berengers), and James of Aragon. He was 
replaced by a knight of the house of Moncada, and we find 
James supported in all his expeditions by an order nowhere 
so much valued as in Spain, where the conflict between 
Crescent and Cross was no matter of tradition or of hearsay, 
but an ever present and stern reality. 

It must be confessed that the early conquests of Christian- 
ity were but ill represented by her actual state. Expelled 
from her most glorious, seats, from Palestine, from Asia 
Minor, from Egypt, and from Carthage, she had been threat- 
ened in France by Saracen invaders who still held in their 
grasp the fairest portions of Spain; and Christianity, in 
exchange for those old and illustrious strongholds, was fain 
to fall back on the northern countries, and to maintain, 
along her frontiers, a spirit of incessant vigilance and ag- 
gression. Innocent III., who had originated no less than 
seven crusades, kept a jealous watch over young James of 
Aragon, whose antecedents and position alike seemed to 
point him out as the champion of free thought among the 
Romance-speaking tribes on either side of the Pyrenees. 
To divert the energies of the Aragonese hero into another 
channel, to find other food for his self-love, must be the 
pontifical aims ; for if it was good to send James to fight 
against the Paynim Moor, it would be even better to prevent 
his siding with the heretic Cathari in their strongholds of 
Thabor and Montségur. To papal promptings, therefore, 
we may ascribe this king’s education by the Master of the 
Temple, and the direction which both Templar and Johann- 
ite knights assumed of his famous campaigns. A great 
Catholic development was going on all around. Dominican 
houses had arisen in Segovia, in Madrid, and in Saragoza, 
and James was induced to grant the royal arms of Aragon 
to the Order of Notre Dame de la Mercy, monks who, like 
the Mathurin friars, worked for the souls and bodies of 
Christian captives among the Moors. In Barcelona as in 
Saragoza, the brothers of St. Francis showed their brown 
rope-girdled frocks, and vowed themselves to poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. With such weapons the Papacy was 
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prepared to drive back the heretics who asserted that 
the full manhood of the Christian and of the citizen was 
only attainable under circumstances of spiritual and social 
liberty ; with such combatants would Rome meet not only 
the democratic disciples of Pierre de Vaux but the mystical 
preachers of Montségur, those fit progenitors of the Cami- 
sards of the seventeenth century. New indulgences were 
promised to those who should attack the Paynim, and in this 
way the patriotism, the self-love, and the orthodoxy of King 
James were all stirred by the prospect of inflicting a severe 
check on the Moors. 

The king was in Tarragona; the Cortes was not sitting, 
but many notables were in town, and the king dined one 
night with En Pere Martel, ‘a citizen of Barcelona who had 
‘ great knowledge of the sea.’ Towards the end of a banquet 
which, we may be sure, was pre-arranged, a conversation 
began ; ‘and I asked “ What kind of country is Mallorca, 
‘and what is the extent of the kingdom?”’ Pere Martel 
was referred to, for the geographical acquirements of the 
party seemed but slender, and Martel, at least, could speak 
from personal acquaintance of a group of islands as to 
whose size and distribution he was soon able to set his sove- 
reign right. The bystanders, of whom the Master of the 
Temple was one, then said ‘ that they held it right I should 
* conquer that island for two reasons—the first, that you and 
‘ we thereby increase in power ; the other is, that those who 
‘hear of the conquest will think it a miracle that you can 
‘ take land and a kingdom in the sea, where God was pleased 
‘to put it.” James, who had worn mail ever since he was 
nine years old, and who now saw no opening for his military 
ambition by way of the Pyrenees, was nothing loath. He 
summoned his Cortes and made them a speech, in which he 
referred to the troubles he had already lived down, and then 
spoke of his intentions of ‘serving the Lord in this expedi- 
‘ tion that I mean to make against the kingdom of Mallorca.’ 
Cromwell himself could not have been more sanctimonious, 
but it must be said that the replies made by the Archbishop 
of Tarragona and by the Templar Guillen de Moncada were 
quite worthy of the royal address. It was then unanimously 
resolved to conquer ‘a Saracen kingdom in the sea.’ Troops 
and ships were demanded and promised ; the archbishop gave 
leave to the clergy to serve in person; the provost of Tarragona 
fitted out an armed galley at his own charges, and—triumph 
of orthodoxy—volunteers appeared from the ranks of the 
faidets, of the proscribed and refugee Albigeois. Their con- 
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dition was now a sad one. Thedeath of Simon de Montfort 
had for a moment encouraged the national party in Aqui- 
taine, and a great cry of joy went up to heaven as the 
body of the dead ‘ Wolf’ was carried out of the land he had 
ravaged. 
© Montfort 
Es mort ! 
Es mort ! 
Es mort ! 
Viva Tolosa, 
Ciotat gloriosa 
Et poderosa ! 
Tornan lo paratge el’ onor. 
Montfort 
Es mort ! 
Es mort ! 
Es mort!’ 


A lull of nearly thirty months had followed on his death, 
and the unorthodox had begun to reorganise their churches 
and their famiiy circles, when the genuine invasion of the 
country by Louis VIII. taught them that they had nothing 
left to hope, however much they might have to defend. The 
wars of Louis VIII. and of Blanche of Castille and the fires 
of the Inguisition then ruined Aquitaine, and sent into 
banishment the representatives of those [bero-Gothic families 
whom King Pedro had headed at Muret, and who were now 
fain to seek for shelter at the court of his son. With King 
James we accordingly find them, and their orthodox perse- 
cutors must have smiled grimly when they saw such /aidets 
as the young Vicomte of Carcassonne, and the lords of Lo and 
Laurac, of Saissac, Cabaret and Castres, Termés and Miraval, 
swelling his train. On King James devolved the duty of plan- 
ning the campaign and of arranging for the distribution of his 
fleet. Twenty-five full-sized ships, eighteen tartanes, seven- 
teen galleys, and one hundred transports rode at anchor in 
the harbour of Salen. When they sailed, Guillen de Mon- 
cada led the van, and the king brought up the rear ‘ in the 
‘ galley of Montpellier ’ (September, 1229). The moon was 
bright, and the breeze had been from the west, but when the 
invaders hoped to effect their landing— 

‘a wind from Provence springing up, the ships found themselves taken 
in a white squall. Cala! cala! cried the sailors, but there was a 
bad sea with that Provence wind, and no one in my galley spoke a 
word. The vessels were driving around us. I saw the danger we 
were in. I was greatly discomforted, but I turned to our Lord and His 
Mother and prayed thus: “I know well Thou hast made me king of 
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the land and of the goods my father held by Thy grace. Until this 
time I had not begun any great or perilous enterprise, seeing that Thy 
help has been felt from my birth up to this time, and Thou hast given 
us honour and help against our bad subjects, who would overtirow us. 
Now, O Lord, my Creator, help me, if it please Thee, in this so great 
danger, that so good a work as I have begun may not be lost, for [ 
alone would not lose, but Thou wouldst lose more. I go on this expe- 
dition to exalt the faith that Thou hast given us, and to abase and 
destroy those who do not believe in Thee, and so, O Thou true and 
powerful God! Thou canst guard me in this danger and fulfil my will, 
which is to serve Thee. And I should remember Thee, for as yet no 
creature ever called to Thee for mercy that did not find it, and espe- 
cially they who have it in their heart to serve Thee, and to suffer for 
Thy sake, and I am one of them. And, O Lord, remember so many 
people who go with me to serve Thee; and thou, Mother of God, who 
art a bridge and a pathway for sinners, I beseech thee, by the seven 
joys and seven sorrows that thou hadst for thy dear Lord, to remem- 
ber me, by praying to thy dear Son, to take me from this affliction 
and danger in which I am, and those with me.”’ 


The landing was at last made good in the Bay of Palomera, 
and the second man to step ashore on this Moslem ground 
was Guillen de Moncada, the Master of the Temple, who, 
with his brother Ramon, agreed that they would not pause 
till they got to the battle line of the Saracens. The conflict 
was a sharp one. 


‘When it was nearly finished I met a knight, and I said to him, 
“ And how has it gone with you? and what have our people done?” 
He said the Count of Ampurias and the Templars attacked the tents 
and En Guillen and En Ramon de Moncada attacked the left. I said, 
“ And you know no more?” “ Yes, that the Christians have beaten 
back the Moslems three times, and the Saracens have beaten back the 
Christians three times.” And I said, “ Where are they now?” Ile 
said, “ At that hill.” . . . Meantime my banner and following, with one 
hundred knights or more who guarded it, came up, and the men cried 
“Here comes the king’s banner.” Then we all pushed up together. 
The Saracens took to flight. We found fully 2,000 Saracen infantry 
who went before us in flight, but we could not overtake them, so 
worn out were our horses. And when the battle was won and we 
were on the hill, Don Nufio came up and said, “ A good day for you 
and us! all is ours, since you have won this battle.”’ 


And so it proved. Mallorca invested was battered with 
fonevals and chattes, and other slinging machines. A friendly 
Saracen obtained provisions for an army that was suffering 
much from the cutting off of its water supply, and at last the 
Saracen king sent to make terms. His conditions, however, 
were not such as the Conquistador would accept. James 
returned for answer that the soldiers he had already lost in 
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fighting had won the glory of God, and that for himself he 
had come to get the land and great wealth. Sheik Abodehie 
was angry, and the struggle went on, till on St. Sylvester’s 
Eve orders were given by King James for his troops to hear 
Mass, and to prepare to attack a city in which he had reason 
to believe that the defenders were greatly reduced in strength. 
When daylight came the king cried, ‘Ho, my men! go in 
‘ Our Lady’s name!’ They charged, anda breach was soon 
made, through which the terrified Saracens saw ‘ a knight 
‘on horseback, in white armour, enter first. My belief is 
‘that it must have been St. George, as I find in history that 
‘in many other battles of Christians and Saracens he was 
‘ frequently seen.’ It needs not to describe the fortunes of 
a day so well begun. The King (Sheik) of Mallorca, on a 
white horse, had to surrender; full 50,000 infidels flying 
from the city took to the hills. King James had his enemy 
delivered into his hands, and received the Sheik’s son, a lad 
of thirteen, as a hostage. He on his part set a guard of 
Dominicans over the palace and treasury, and then ‘ wearied 
‘ out [ went to sleep, for the sun had already set.’ Next day 
the Conquistador was glad to accept an invitation to breakfast 
‘with a man who had cooked some very good beef.’ We 
think the naive and homely touches with which this narra- 
tive abounds ought to put its genuine character beyond a 
doubt. The royal commentator goes on to describe the 
geography and conditions of the island, and the arrival of 
fifteen Hospitallers, who were probably jealous of the feats 
of the Templars in this victory over the Crescent. The 
summer was spent in Mallorca, through which raids were 
made in every direction, and then the Catholic hero returned 
to Tarragona, to be greeted by public rejoicings. 

The next winter slipped away quietly in Aragon, till the 
repose of the king was suddenly broken by the report ‘ that 
‘ the King of Tunis meant to cross to Mallorca.’ This report, 
if not true, was at least welcome. It offered an excuse for 
returning to ‘mak sicker,’ as the Scotch knight proposed. 
Once more ships were chartered, once more the royal galley 
put out to sea, the Conquistador taking along with him, as a 
friend and pupil, the young Infant of Portugal. They 
reached Mallorca, and there after a few days learned that 
there was no king of Tunis to be met or heard of. But 
Minorca was there ; another ‘Saracen kingdom in the sea,’ 
a prize inviting Catholic princes to its capture. James sent 
his Jewish interpreter to inform its inhabitants of the 
fate prepared for them should they resist him, and of the 
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benefits sure to accrue to them if they acknowledged ‘the 
‘ Christian King of Aragon, Mallorca, and Catalonia.’ The 
Jew’s arguments must have been forcible ; it is certain that 
they were well supported by the galleys of Aragon, so the 
Saracens of Minorca capitulated. Ivica was taken after a 
short attack, and the king returned to the mainland all the 
better pleased with his new conquests, because he was able 
to observe of the island of Mallorca ‘ that so far from 
‘ requiring any help from me, it now produces twice what it 
‘ did in the time of the Saracens.’ 

The poverty of his youth had taught King James to look 
at the commercial as well as the popular side of a question. 
He was a just and tolerant ruler, he protected agriculture, 
and as far as lay in his power he protected the farmers and 
the settlers from the exactions of the great predatory barons. 
He summoned his Cortes whenever he wanted money, but as 
a rule he consulted them very little. Just as Gregory Nazi- 
anzen averred that ‘he never knew an assembly of bishops 
‘to terminate well,’ so King James, when asked to assist 
in the pacification of Murcia, told his son-in-law that ‘ in no 
‘ country of the world have assemblies of men the sense and 
‘ worth required in such cases.’ He took his inspiration, as 
we know, from another source—from the great military 
Orders ‘One day when I was playing and disporting in 
‘ Aragon, the Master of the Hospital asked me, “* why we and 
* “you should not undertake that kingdom of Valencia which 
‘ “has for some time been affronting ws and your house.” ’ 
The warrior king was so charmed to smell the battle from afar 
that he did not take umbrage at a form of speech which 
resembled too closely the famous ego et rex meus. Last time 
the Templars had been the prompters; it was now for the 
Hospitallers to invite him again to draw the sword of the 
Lord and of Aragon. One of them remarked that ‘ Mallorca 
‘ was nothing; that in Valencia there would be found men 
‘ so innumerable as to prevent approach to her walls, so that 
‘a king who could take that might well say he was the 
‘ greatest king in the world.’ The king to this made rather 
a tart reply, end asked if his interlocutor would like to hear 
how he could subdue that kingdom. In fact, he proceeded 
to lay before his audience such a plan for a campaign into 
Valencia that the Hospitaller observed, ‘ the Lord must guide 
‘aman whose resolutions were so good.’ The conquest of 
Valencia, undertaken when James had attained his thirtieth 
year, was certainly the most important of his successes. The 
Saracens had held it for a century since their recapture of 
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this the greatest conquest of the Cid Campeador; but their 
power in Spain was now weakened, and to deprive them of 
Valencia and of the fertile garden-like plains of the Huerta 
would be to inflict a terrible blow. The attack must be felt 
to be something more than a mere military promenade; he 
must proceed with caution, must keep his communications 
open by way of the Catalonian seaboard, and must be pre- 
pared to hold whatever the fortunes of war delivered into his 
hands. More cautious now than in the days of his hot youth, 
when one of his knights had been obliged to tell him that 
his madness must cost them all their lives, James’s plan of a 
winter campaign was admirable. The supplies of Valencia 
were cut off on the side of Burriana, Paterna and of the 
Huerta, but the king wisely abstained from cutting down 
the trees, observing that it was sure to offend the inha- 
bitants if on his first entry he began to waste their lands. 
When it got to within fifteen days of Michaelmas, the queen 
gave as her opinion that they were sure of taking the city ; 
and it is curious to compare the account of her clever nego- 
tiations with these Saracens of Valencia, and to remember 
that this Queen Leonor is the same timid little woman who 
in the first year of her marriage would not allow herself to 
be lowered with ropes into the dark passage that would have 
allowed herself and her husband to escape. The surrender 
of Valencia was really procured by her; and theu 

‘Next day at vespers I sent to tell the king and Abulhamalet that 
in order the Christians might know Valencia was ours and might do 
nothing against it, they should hoist my standard on the tower which 
is now called that of the Temple. They said they were content, and 
I went on the Rambla between the camp and the tower. When I saw 
my standard upon the tower I dismounted, turned myself to the east, 
and wept with my eyes, kissing the ground for the great mercy that 
had been done to me.’ 

Next came the division of the conquered lands, their 
measurement and partition, a business which gave rise to 
some very pretty quarrels, and gave the king an opportunity 
of paying off some of the most quarrelsome and officious in 
their own coin. 

That appetite grows by its indulgence is certain, and not 
only did the king’s followers become more avaricious as one 
rich district after another offered fresh ‘ hereditaments’ for 
them, but the king himself felt again the hunger of con- 
quest, and we turn a new page of the ‘ Chronicle’ to read, 
‘Here begins the conquest of Murcia, achieved and made 
‘by the glorious king El Jacme.’ Yet the king also found 
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time to revisit his native Montpellier and there to entertain 
some of his relations. He tells us curtly that he saw the 
Counts of Toulouse and Provence, a bare statement which, 
read by us many centuries later, is far more interesting to 
the readers than it was to a writer bent only on fresh wars 
with the Moors. The Count of Toulouse whom he saw was 
none other than his own first cousin, the impoverished Ray- 
mond VII., the victim of the great Crusade, whose kingdom 
was soon to forma French province. His kinsman of Pro- 
vence was nothing less than that Raymond Berenger, last 
of his name, whose four daughters and their four royal mar- 
riages, like the virtues of his seneschal Romée de Villeneuve, 
have all been immortalised by Dante.* Of those daughters 
one married St. Louis of France, and the youngest, Beatrix, 
was given to the French king’s brother, Charles of Anjou, 
the conqueror of Sicily. From the loins of Raymond Ber- 
enger, therefore, sprang a long line of sovereigns destined 
to fill the thrones of France, Naples, Hungary, Spain, and the 
Indies, and the superstitious, could they have followed the 
fortunes of the Berengers, would hardly have wondered that 
during this visit to Montpellier there fell, ‘one Friday, be- 
*tween midday and nones, the greatest eclipse seen in the 
‘ memory of men now living, for the moon covered the whole 
‘ of the sun, and one could see seven stars in the sky.’ 
James’s own family had by this time grown up about him. 
His two sons, the Infante en Pedro and the Infante en 


Jacme, shared his quarters at the time of the capitulation of 


the Murcians, while he took especial pleasure in the marriage 
of his daughter Yolande (Violante) with Alfonso the Wise, 
King of Castile. This literary son-in-law was a less ready 
and ambitious prince than was the Conquistador. Only the 
necessity for keeping the Moors at bay and confining them 
within the so-called ‘ cuatro reinos de Andalucia,’ viz., Cor- 
dova, Seville, Jaen, and Granada, obliged Alfonso X. to 
turn his pens and ploughshares into swords and spears. It 
is more than probable that he received valuable hints on 
strategy and policy from a father-in-law so well fitted to give 
them, and to help him in building up a strong monarchy at 


a moment when kings had realised all the importance of 


strategical frontiers and of well-filled treasuries. From 
Alfonso, on the other hand, the warlike Conquistador acquired 
a great respect for letters, and if, as is nearly certain, the 





* ‘Quattro figlie ebbe, e ciascuna reina, 
Ramondo Berlinghieri, e cid gli fece 


Romeo.’—Paradiso, vi. 133. 
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‘ Chronicle’ of Alfonso is antecedent to the Commentaries 
of King James, we may fairly say that Yolande’s husband 
taught her father to record the events of his stirring life in 
the volumes now before us. 

One of the many curious episodes which the ‘ Chronicle ” 
offers to lovers of medizval history is James’s account of his 
visit to Lyons and to Pope Gregory X. Like many mon- 
archs of his age, of an age that acknowledged just two sorts 
of life—the martial, the monastic—James had a hanker- 
ing after a promenade militaire into Palestine. Such an 
expedition might well be felt to combine the merits of both 
callings, and the Conquistador was 


‘much pleased, and very joyful, when summoned by the Pope to give 
him counsel and aid in the business of the Holy Land beyond sea. I 
sent him word thai I would be there with him on the day he had 
named. So I accordingly prepared to go to the council at Lyons, as 
he had requested. And a long time before this I had my hostelries taken 
in the city, and sent thither whatever I thought would be necessary for 
two months or more. And in the middle of Lent I lett Valencia, and 
went to Lyons. At Gerona my son, the Infante en Pedro, invited me 
to Torreila for Easter, and I spent it with him. Then I departed 
thence, and went towards Perpignan. . . . After staying eight days at 
Montpellier I again set forth on my road. When I got to Viana 
(Vienne) the Pope sent me his messengers in state, praying me to wait 
a day at St. Symphorien, that he might the better prepare for my re- 
ception. Ididso. The place was three leagues from Lyons. Next 
day I rose at dawn and went into Lyons. It was the first day of May. 
All the cardinals came out to meet me a league outside the city, and 
the Master of the Temple beyond seas, En Juan Gil, En Gaspar de 
Rosellen, who held the city for the Pope, and many other bishops and 
barons, and it took me to make my entrance, for the distance of a 
league as far as the Pope’s palace, from morning till noon, so great 
was the throng of people who came out to receive me. . . . The Pope 
was in his chamber. When they told him I was coming he came out 
in his full robes, and I saw him pass before me. He sat down in his 
chair, and I did him that reverence which kings do to a Pope, accord- 
ing to the established custom. <A chair was set for me near his own, 
on the right, and I then told him how I had come the day he had 
appointed for his meeting, but that I would not speak with him of any 
business till the morrow, when I would be present and hear what he 
had to say to me. . . . Next morning I went to him and found him in 
his chamber with his cardinals. There went in with me the Archbishop 
of Tarragona, the Bisl.ops of Barcelona, Valencia, and Mallorea.’ 


It must have been with no small pride that the Conquistador 
led into the presence of the Head of the Latin Church the 
first Christian bishop of Mallorea, and Gregory X. (Theobalde 
Visconti) must have had reason also to praise in his own 
mind the astute policy of Innocent, which had managed to 
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turn the son of Pedro, the Albigeois champion, into the 
most orthodox crusader against Saracen sheiks. James was 
the only European king who had accepted an invitation to 
the Council of Lyons (1274), and he wisely made capital of 
the fact that, though no longer young, he had made this 
tedious journey ‘ for two purposes, two for your own, and for 
‘a third of mine. The first is that you sent to me for 
‘ advice, the second that I might give you aid. I have come 
*‘ here to give you the best advice I know or that God will 
‘ inspire.me with ; the third is entirely a reason of mine own— 
‘that I may denounce others who have no heart to serve 
‘God.’ The Pope did not wish to be proved less zealous, 
and he, at the opening of the Council, said how he and his 
cardinals had come in spite of storms, ‘ neither storms nor 
‘ sickness hindering their assembling.’ 

The business turned at first on plans for the recovery of 
the Holy Places, and then came the Conquistador’s turn to 
expound his views :— 

‘I desire to speak before any one, as there is no king here but my- 
self. I give you first my advice, which is to send to the Holy Land 
500 knights and 2,000 footmen, and forthwith to send your letters to 
the Masters of the Temple and of the Hospital, to the King of Cyprus, 
and the city of Acre, and let them know that it is for the sake of the 
land beyond the sea that you hold this present council: to send at 
once that company as vanguard, and set the others in motion to cross 
over. These first will not go to fight, but merely to garrison the 
castles and hold them till the great crusade goes, that is two years next 
St. John’s Day. For the rest I say that if you yourself go beyond 
sea as you have proposed, I will accompany you with 1,000 knights ; 
but then do you aid me with the tithes of my land.’ 


The Conquistador, though on glory bent, had a frugal 
mind, and the Council had not sat for many days before an 
animated discussion arose between the Pope and a sove- 
reign whom he offered to crown in public, but from whom he 
claimed the payment of arrears due to the Holy See. King 
James said, that ‘if compelled he would pay the arrears, but 
‘ must decline to put himself or his subjects under any new 
‘ charters or obligations,’ adding, rather tartly, ‘ that, after 
* all he had done for God and the Church of Rome, it was not 
‘becoming in lim to usk for anything, but rather to give 
‘me.’ The dispute grew warm ; his Holiness, who had come 
to Lyons to receive rather than to give, shifted the blame of 
upholding the demand on to two of his cardinals, one of 
whom, a Guetani, he signalised as ‘ the greatest cardinal and 
‘ wisest in council in Rome, and without whom he could do 
‘nothing in this matter.’ James retorted that as he had not 
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come to put himself under tribute he would rather return 
home without having been crowned, though he already ‘ had 
‘the crown with him, made of gold and set with precious 
* stones, worth more than 100,000 “ sous tournois ”—not so 
* good a one could be got in Lyons.’ Gregory perceived that 
he need not hope for any concessions from a king capable of 
going back to Aragon with that crown; and when James on 
the twenty-first day of his stay in Lyons made up his mind 
to depart, the Pontiff received him gracefully. 

‘IT took him apart, and said, ** Holy Father, I wish to leave, but not 
“as the proverb says, ‘He who goes to Rome a fool comes away a 
“¢ fool’? (Qui fall sen va a Roma, foll sen torna). Let it not be so with 
“me. I never saw any Pope but yourself, and so I wish to confess 
“to you.” He was much pleased and content, and said he would 
confess me. I told him my sins, and on the other hand what I remem- 
bered of the good deeds I had done. He imposed no other penance 
on me but that I should keep from evil for the future, and persevere in 
good. Then I went on my knees before him, and he put his hand on 
my head, and gave me my blessing full tive times. I kissed his hand 
and took my leave.’ 


Nothing ever came of the king’s projected visit to Jerusa- 
lem, and the shadows of evening were beginning to gather 
round the bold Conquistador. Sickness overtook him, and as 
he felt his great strength slip from him he determined to die, 
not in harness, but in the monastic retirement which so many 
soldiers, both before and after him, have affected and sought. 
‘T sent a message to my son, the Infante en Pere, to come 
‘in person to me at Alcira. I received him, and he did me 
‘reverence as a good son ought to do to his father.” At 
this point the narrative becomes exceedingly confused ; per- 
haps because the hand which completed the Commentaries of 
King James confused some of the dates and facts, perhaps 
because the dying Conquistador, in dictating the last pages of 
the work, had himself some partial failure of memory as well 
as a flagging pulse. For example the passages read as if 
the king had died in this first illness, 1272, but this is an 
error. Though the great blue eyes were dimmed there was 
life still in that intrepid heart, and a reserve of energy in 
that frame which had long been the type of chivalrous 
strength. The Conquistador was, say his contemporaries, 
the most powerfully built man of his age; of abnormal 
stature, practised in every manly exercise, a victor in thirty 
well-fought fields, and rich in his people’s love, he stood, as 
he still stands, a landmark in the history of Spain and of 
the Christian world. The king, in spite of his forebodings, 
recovered, and his real abdication was not made for four 
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years later. It took place in the midsummer of 1276, just 
after a formidable check that had been given by the Grana- 
dine Moors to a crusade undertaken against them by his 
son-in-law, Alfonso of Castile. The abdication of James was 
made in favour of his eldest son, the Infante en Pere, who 
was further charged to bury the king, his father, either at 
St. Mary’s of Alcira or of Valencia, and when the war was 
over to carry the body to the shrine of St. Mary of Poblet, 
to which monastery the Conquistador had already by will 
bequeathed it. Six days after, on Wednesday, July 27, 1276, 
James sickened unto death in Valencia, and there about 
midnight rendered his warlike soul to God. 

The King of Aragon, Mallorca, and Valencia, Count of 
Barcelona, Urgel, and Montpellier, now lies in Poblet. To 
that Westminster Abbey of the kings of Aragon the corpse 
was carried over moor and fell, and laid there under one of 
those curious double effigies which marked the religious 
taste of the age. James is represented in death by two 
statues, one of which wears the sandals and frock of a Ber- 
nardine friar, the other the sword and spurs of the king 
who wrested the Balearic Islands and the fertile plains of 
Valencia from the Moors. It does not seem too much to 
have hoped that a church which had been built by one of 
the Berengers (Counts of Barcelona and of Forcalquier), 
and which was chosen to be the burying-place of the Con- 
quistador, might have been preserved. But so far is this 
from being the case, that Poblet is now, to quote the words 
of Mr. Augustus Hare, ‘the most utterly ruined place that 
‘can exist.’ It looks as if the shock of an earthquake had 
levelled the stately courts where the five hundred white friars 
of Poblet watched the tombs of the kings, and drank the 
red priorata that was grown on their vineyards. The de- 
struction of the great monastery was caused by spite. In 
the wars of Don Carlos, some Carlist monks, considering 
themselves to be oppressed by their brethren, determined to 
take a stealthy revenge. They whispered such tales of secret 
and hidden tortures that public indignation was roused 
against the convent. Twenty-four hours only were granted 
to the inmates to make their escape, and then the mob 
falling on the monastery gutted the house. They destroyed 
the splendid library, and defaced even the graves of the 
Conquistador and of his brother kings whose ‘ bones’ are now 
dust. 

‘ Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.’ 
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Art. IV.—The Conquest of England. By Joun Ricnarp 
GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. London: 1883. 


Vue concluding sentence in our Review * of the late Mr. 
Green's work, * The Making of England,’ contained the 
remark that a history of the long-continued invasions of the 
Danes would form ‘a welcome appendix’ to the earlier 
account of the Saxon occupation. The wish thus expressed 
has been fulfilled in the volume now before us; but the ful- 
filment is saddened by the death of its author, who, like 
another historian of England, Venerable Bede, only just lived 
to complete the lust labour of his failing strength. We learn 
indeed from the Preface that the latter portion of the ‘ Con- 
* quest’ had not been finally revised. Nevertheless it was left 
in a shape capable in skilful hands of being worked into a con- 
tinuous narrative ; and it is a matter for congratulation that 
it was placed unreservedly in the hands ef one who has proved 
herself so well able to put the finishing touch to a large and 
rather intricate subject. 
Mrs. Green commences her preface by saying that ‘the 
‘ two volumes, the “ Making of England” and the “ Con- 
‘ * quest of England,” form in fact but one story ;’ and she 
calls the latter an ‘unfinished story.’ It carries us up to 
the year 1071, and the period when William the Norman 
marched from the eastern fen to the north as the ‘ unques- 
‘ tioned master of England.’ The ‘ Making of England’ was 
begun, as she touchingly expresses it, ‘under the shadow of 
‘death ’—a shadow which ‘ never lifted,’ during the five 
summer months in which it was written (1881). By the 
exercise of an extraordinary will, the author got through 
work, either with his pen or by dictation, which no one but 
a hero in literature could have accomplished. Even this, 
the publication of the ‘ Making of England,’ did not satisfy 
his aspirations to instruct his countrymen in clearer views of 
England’s early history. ‘With a last effort of supreme 
‘ ardour and devotion, he set himself to a task which he was 
‘never to finish.’ This was, the enlargement of a printed 
work which he had cancelled in order to reconstruct upon it 
a fuller account of the Conquest of England by the Danes. 
The result is the present work of 636 pages, divided into 
eleven chapters, of which the first six only ‘ may be looked 





* No. ecexviii., April 1882. 
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* on as representing his final plan,’ the rest owing much to 
the editorial care of Mrs. Green in ‘drawing the various 
* parts ’—left more or less unfinished—‘ into a connected 
* whole.’ 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Green was a man of sin- 
gular and special genius; he was one of those in whom the 
peculiar bent of mind and course of study which together 
constitute the historic faculty were most happily combined. 
The motto, non cuivis homini contingit, &., is singularly 
true when applied to the scanty ranks of those who have 
become really eminent in history—men whose interest in a 
subject means a real genius for it, who take delight in re- 
searches which, to one Jess enlightened, appear dull or use- 
less, and who have attained the art of making their readers 
share in their own enthusiasm. As one of these, Mr. Green 
has left a mark on English literature, and it was justly said 
in one of the leading journals, in recounting the deaths of 
eminent men during the preceding year, that ‘incomparably 
‘the most serious bereavement which that literature has 
‘ sustained is the death of John Richard Green.’ Another 
observes that ‘Mr. Green’s pre-eminent merit is that he 
‘ grasps the genius of an age and shows us the orderly evo- 
lution of things, so that history is no longer a narrative of 
mere unconnected incidents, but an account of the organic 
life of a nation, and the working out of an idea from its 
germ to its perfection.’ He had, indeed, an extraordinary 
talent of throwing life and light into the darkest and dullest 
pages of history. He was free alike from the excessive 
dryness of Canon Stubbs and the intolerable prolixity of 
Dr. Freeman. The result is that he has compressed into 
a single readable volume all that is valuable in the re- 
searches of these Oxford historians in the annals of early 
Britain. 

But not only his genius, but his devotion to his subject, 
was remarkable. 
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‘The single aim,’ Mrs. Green tells us in p. xiii. of the Preface, 
‘ that guided all his work till the end came, was the desire to quicken 
in others that eager sense which he himself had of how rich the in- 
heritance of our fathers is with the promise of the future, and to bring 
home to every Englishman some part of the beauty that kindled his 
own enthusiasm in the story, whether old or new, of the English 
people.’ 


His firmness of character, indeed, almost reminds us of 
the myth of Hercules grappling with death as told in the 
‘ Alcestis.’ In him we have witnessed strength of will fighting 
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against weakness of body and conquering it. He admired 
the English race; he believed in their destiny and in their 
inborn greatness of character. It is quite conceivable, to say 
the least, that the process of interbreeding, a scientific know- 
ledge of which has proved so valuable to stock-keepers, as 
productive of the finest flocks and herds, has operated in a 
larger and less visible way, because for a much longer time, 
in the composite race formed out of many races who now 
occupy Great Britain. With our present knowledge of the 
results of ‘natural selection,’ it is easy to perceive in what 
way centuries of intermarriage between Celt, Teuton, Pict, 
and Seandinavian, must have modified both the mental and 
the physical types of our more immediate ancestors. Many 
observers, indeed, who have made the natural tendency to 
‘ Atavism’ and the breaking out of ancestral types an espe- 
cial study, profess themselves able to affirm with consider- 
able certainty—‘this man is of British descent ;’ ‘ this 
‘has Danish blood;’ ‘this shows Saxon hair and com- 
* plexion ;’ ‘this is of Norman extraction.’ The oft-quoted 
passage in the ‘ Agricola’ of Tacitus (11), * namque rutile Ca- 
‘ ledoniam habitantium come, magni artus, Germanicam ori- 
‘ ginem adseverant,’ &c., shows that the observation is much 
older than the scientific conclusions now drawn from it, for 
in Tacitus it would, of course, have been little more than a 
guess. But it is very remarkable how the bulk of the nation, 
through all these changes and admixtures, has continued 
the same. England has had, as Britain had, a succession of 
alien rulers, and been held in turn by the Danes, by the 
Normans, by the Dutch under William [1l. But each time 
the victorious chief or king has assimilated himself to the 
English far more than he has assimilated the English to 
himself. And with all the partialities for their own customs, 
institutions, and courts, natural to foreign rulers, the funda- 
mental laws and habits of England have prevailed, and with 
them the tone of thought and the determined love of inde- 
pendence and popular freedom which are the characteristics 
of Englishmen. The Britons and the Romans were in 
their turn thrust out, and the settlers of the Danelaw, 
who had got the mastery of their Saxon suecessors, were 
again mastered by the Saxon kings. But England never 
became Danish trom Swein and Cnut, any more than it 
became a Romance country from its Roman conquerors, or 
German, within our own memories, from the strong national 
proclivities of the Georges. 

Dividing the England of Eegberht’s day into three long belts 
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or strips, extending from north to south,* Mr. Green peoples 
the eastern belt—by much the largest half of the country— 
with a race of ‘ wholly English ‘blood ;’ the western belt 
(Wales), with the ‘wholly Celtic,’ and the narrow inter- 
mediate strip,t from Lancashire to the coast of Dorset, with 
a folk ‘in whose veins British and English blood were already 
‘ blending together, and presaging in their mingling a wider 
* blending of these elements in the nation as a whole.’ 
Naturally enough, unless Celt and Saxon were from the 
first irreconcileable enemies, near the line of separation in 
their respective settlements a race would arise partaking of 
the physical characteristics of both by intermarriage, and of 
the customs and habits of both by contact. The partial 
blending of the races is further proved by the admixture of 
Celtic words in our language. Thus Celt crossed by Saxon 
(to use the language of stockbreeders) produced a race 
possessed of great and varied capabilities, both mental and 
physical; stature and strength, bone and thew and muscle, 
wer e added from the Danish stock, and, built up from these 
Rinente, the Englishman of to-day is what he is—an ‘ Eng- 
* lishman,’ with all the attributes which our national vanity, 
and we believe also scientific truth, attaches to the organism. 
It might be supposed, if we look at the circumstances of 
our own times, that this assumed coalition of Celt with 
Saxon is imaginary, improbable, and opposed to the natural 
antipathies existing between conquerors and the conquered. 
But Mr. Green remarks (p. 3) that ‘ the intermingling of 
* races has nowhere been less hindered by national antipathy,’ 
even laws and prohibitions to the contrary having been dis- 
regarded. In truth, we gain a real step in the science of 
history when we are assured of the improvement in all races 
caused by suitable interbreeding, and the law of decline 
where there is no such admixture. We can see that certain 
energies would be exerted in certain directions, and we can 
account for symptoms of decadence on sounder principles 
than the laws of chance or the accidents of external pressure. 








ai These are represented by colours in Keith Seunen’s Ethno- 
graphical Map (xxiv.), and respectively described as ‘ Norman- English,’ 
* Saxon-Frisian-Anglican,’ and ‘ Saxon-Briton- Welsh.’ 

+ Virtually the kingdom of Mercia, as it was constituted after 877, 
consisting of the counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and Oxfordshire, which 
remained under the rule of the Saxon Ceolwulf (p. 121). Danish 
Mercia, from the Humber to the Ouse, lay directly to the east, chiefly 
comprising Lincolnshire. 
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The known permanence of type in hair, colour, shape of 
face and skull, and other physical characteristics, and the 
transmission of such features for indefinite periods of time, 
are justly regarded as so many proofs that one who now 
exhibits these in a more or less marked degree is certainly 
a composite animal, bearing in himself the proofs and 
evidences of his pedigree. 

Ethnologically speaking, neither Celt nor Saxon were 
inferior races. If the Briton or the Pict was tattooed or 
skin-painted, he was rather a barbarian than a savage. 
Races which stand on the confines of the two, like the Red 
Indians, multiply only so long as they do not come in con- 
tact with civilisation. But a permanent tendency to in- 
crease in the number of the population seems to be one 
of the conditions of what we have called successful inter- 
breeding, while the remaining stationary or diminishing is 
in part due to less favourable combinations. The rapid 
increase of the Irish in the colonies tends to show that the 
Celtic stock is naturally prolific. If it be true that the popu- 
lation of England has doubled in the last sixty years, and 
that of London in the last forty, while that of France, Spain, 
and Portugal remains nearly stationary, and the Red Indian 
and the Australian have almost died out, we must look to 
physical causes to account for the discrepancy beyond the 
mere effects of commercial prosperity. 

In the Romance countries, but not in Britain, a substratum 
of the Roman stock appears to exist, which in Spain has 
been engrafted on to the Moorish as the English stock has 
on to the Danish. The rather short, sallow, black-haired and 
stiff-haired Frenchman and Portuguese, and to a great 
extent the Italian, differ widely in physical type from the 
Spaniard, and not less so from the English, speaking gene- 
rally. The Roman poets admire the flavi crines of the 
Teuton, while the large languishing dark eye of the Italian 
strikes us asa feature of beauty not very common among 
ourselves. 

The influx ofthe Danes into this country commenced about 
the year 790, and the strife with the cruel invaders ‘ lasted 
‘ unbroken till the final triumph of the Norman conqueror’ 
(p. 52). The Saxon Chronicle records the arrival of three 
ships of Northmen in the year 787, and adds, ‘ Those were 
‘ the first ships of Danish men that sought the land of the 
‘ English race.’* Mr. Green points out the fact, which we 





* P. 48, Thorpe’s translation. 
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are apt to overlook, that the Norman conquest of England 
was a victory of Danes, who, as settlers in France, had 
‘ ceased even in tongue to be Northmen at all. Not the 
‘Danes of Denmark, but the Danes of Rouen, of Caen, of 
‘ Bayeux, became lords of the realm of Alfred and Eadgar. 
‘ It was the sword of the Normans which drove for the last 
‘ time from English shores the fleet of the Danes’ (p. 52). 
The Danish invasion of our shores was, in its beginning, 
not the invasion of enemies or aliens by race, but of pirates 
and seekers for plunder. It was only after the death of 
ZEthelberht in 866 that the conquest of Britain became a 
political necessity to the Danes, in order to draw together 
and consolidate the settlements they had already secured on 
the Trish and the west Frankish coast, as well as on the 
north British islands. But while political considerations 
actuated the leaders, ‘ for every warrior there was the cease- 
‘less pressure of the pirates’ greed,’ and there was the 
war-loving disposition of the hardy adventurer. The life 
of the northern folk was ‘in its main features one with the 
‘life of the earlier Englishman. Their home and home- 
‘ customs were the same, and their ranks of society differed 
‘only in name.’ In religion, too, they were closely akin : 
‘ the gods that were common to the Teutonic race were wor- 
‘shipped in the northern lands as elsewhere, though no- 
‘ where among the German peoples did their story become 
‘ clothed with so noble a poetry ’ (p. 57). The chief differ- 
ence, perhaps, between Dane and Saxon was, that while the 
latter in his new home had become partially civilised, the 
former had remained a barbarian in his native land; the one 
was to some extent Christian, the other entirely heathen. 
Of course, with so hardy and brave a race, inured to hard 
ships and brought up in the lap of continual dangers, war 
was not merely a pursuit, but a ydpya, a delight. ‘There 
‘are times,’ writes Mr. Green, ‘ when the northern poetry is 
‘drunk with blood, when it reels with excitement at the 
‘crash of sword-edge through helmet and bone, at the 
‘ warrior’s war-shout, at the gathering heaps of dead. The 
‘fever of fight drove all ruth and pity before it’ (p. 54). 
The English, on the other hand, had become to some extent 
Christianised, and had lost, under the influence of civilisa- 
tion, if not their bravery, at least the ferocity of their 
opponents. ‘The indomitable energy, the daring self- 
‘reliance, the readiness to face overwhelming odds, the 
‘ slowness to believe in being beaten ’—characteristics which 
the Englishman of to-day may have had infused into him 
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with Danish blood—were a terror greater than the English 
settlers could face, and ‘ the nations on whom these men 
‘ were soon to swoop cowered panic-stricken before a pitiless- 
‘ness that seemed to them the work of madmen’ (p. 55). 
Mr. Green describes it as ‘ heathendom flinging itself in a 
‘last desperate rally on the Christian world. Thor and Odin 
‘ were arrayed against Christ.’ A common defence brought 
a ground for closer union between the Church and the State 
a union which has become so fixed and essential a part of 
our Constitution that it is hard to predict what effect its 
long-threatened disruption would have on the empire, and 
whether, as alarmists forewarn us, the separation of the 
Church would but precede the fall of the Crown. They 
argue, not unreasonably, that when twin-powers have grown 
up together, dependent on mutual support, the process of 
separation is likely to prove fatal to both. Mr. Green con- 
siders that this union was formally cemented in 838 between 
Eegberht and the occupants of the English sees. The first 
result of the pirate storm, he says, was ‘to further English 
‘ unity by allying the new English State with the English 
* Church.’ 

In 838 and again in 851 these roving Northmen made 
descents upon our coast. But these descents were irregular 
and oceasional. In A&thelred’s reign we first hear of the 
‘ Danes’ proper, i.e. the actual inhabitants of Denmark ; 
now first ‘ raid and foray were replaced by the regular cam- 
‘ paigns of armies who marched to conquer, and whose aim 
‘ was to settle on the land they had won.’ The Dane was 
quick to attack, the Saxon was slow to defend; and the 
defence was ‘a struggle of militia with regular soldiers’ 
(p. 90). Northumbria first became a tributary kingdom of 
the Danes from the total rout and defeat of the folk at York 
in 867. Then followed the sack and destruction of all the 
great monasteries of the north, an event which is graphically 
and eloquently described by Mr. Green. So complete was 
the havoe that, to use the author’s words, ‘in what had till 
‘now been the main home of English monasticism, monasti- 
‘ cism wholly passed away. So thoroughly was the work of 
‘ destruction done that the country where letters and culture 
‘ had till now found their favourite home remained for cen- 
‘turies to come the rudest and most ignorant part of Bri- 
‘tain. Nor was it till some time after the Norman conquest 
that monasteries again became numerous. A century before 
that time there had been ‘a want of zeal for the re-establish- 
* ment of religious houses in the people at large ; the system 
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‘indeed no longer answered to the religious needs of the 
‘ country ’ (p. 346). Nevertheless, under Eadgar (958-75), 
according to Hume, ‘above forty Benedictine Conveuts are 
‘ said to have been founded.’ The formidable foe, who had 
so nearly ousted the Saxon settlers from all their hardly won 
possessions in Britain, received the first decisive check froma 
young Saxon, the renowned King Alfred. He was the younger 
brother of the first Aithelred, who was killed in battle and now 
lies buried in Wimborne Minster, where a brass effigy (appa- 
rently of the fourteenth century) and a much later inscription, 
replacing the older one, mark the spot of his interment.* 
Mr. Green’s sketch of the young king’s character and literary 
rather than military tastes deserves to be quoted. 

‘One of the royal manors (king’s-tuns), that of Wantage, had been 
the birthplace of the youngest of thelwulf’s sons, the .2theling 
#Elfred. Young as he still was, /Zifred’s life had been a stirring and 
eventful one. He was but four years old when he was sent with a 
company of nobles to Rome on an embassy which paved the way for 
ZEtbelwult’s own visit two years later, and he returned to the imperial 
city in his father’s train. The boy’s long stay there, as well as at the 
Frankish court, left a mark on his mind which we can trace through 
all his after life. English as /élfred was to the core, his internationa! 
temper, his freedom froma nurrow insularism, his sense of the common 
interests and brotherhood of Christian nations, pointed back to the 
childish days when he looked on the wonders of Rome or listened to 
the scholars and statesmen who had thronged the court of Charles the 
Bald. There was little, as we have seen, to break the peace of the 
land as the Etheling grew to manhood, save passing raids of the 
northmen from Gaul; and the vigour and restlessness of the boy’s 
temper found no outlet for itself save in the chase. But the thirst for 
knowledge was already quickening within him. It was one of the 
bitter regrets of his after life that at this time, when he had leisure and 
will to learn, he could find no man to teach him. But what he could 
learn he learned. The love of English verse, which never left him, 
dated from these earlier days. It was a book of English songs which, 
if we accept the story in spite of its difficulties, his mother promised to 
the first of her sons who learned to read it. The beauty of its letters 
caught AZlfred’s eye, and seizing the book from his mother’s hand, he 
sought a master who repeated it to him till the boy’s memory enabled 
him to recite its poems by heart.’ (Pp. 99, 100.) 


The military genius latent in the young student was 





* “Tn hoc loco quiescit corpus sancti Ethelredi Regis West- Saxonum 
‘ Martyris, qui anno Dom. 873, 23 die Aprilis per manus Dacorum 
‘ paganorum occubuit.’ The letters are of the date of the Common- 
wealth ; whether the inscription is the same as the older one is not 
known. ‘Dacorum’ should perhaps be ‘ Danorum.’ 
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brought out by the necessities of his position. He had to 
oppose ‘a general concentration of the Danish force upon 
‘ Britain, and it was with a host swollen by reinforcements 
‘ from every quarter, that Guthrum, in 876, set sail for the 
‘south. A great and decisive defeat of the Northmen at 
Edington, or Heddington, near Westbury, and a soleinn com- 
pact, known as ‘ the Peace of Wedmore,’ made by Guthrum’s 
people with Alfred, ‘that they would depart from his king- 
‘dom, and that their king would receive baptism,’ * proved 
for the time the salvation of Wessex. 

‘Once settled in the south, says Mr. Green, ‘ as they were already 
settled in central and northern England, the Danes would have made 
short work of what resistance lingered on elsewhere, and a few years 
would have sufficed to make England a Scandinavian country. All 
danger of this had vanished with the Peace of Wedmore. The whole 
outlook of the pirates was changed. Dread, as Alfred might, the 
sword that hung over him, the Danes themselves were as yet in no 
mood to renew their attack upon Wessex; and with the abandonment 
of this attack not only was all hope of winning Britain as a whole 
abandoned, but all chance of making it a secure base and starting- 
point for wider Scandinavian conquests passed away.’ (P. 112.) 

Nevertheless, though the Danes had been effectually re- 
pulsed from Wessex, ‘all northern, all eastern, and a good 
‘half of central Britain, remained Seandinavian ground.’ 
This ground was still larger than that which Alfred had 
redeemed by his good sword; he still had ‘a rival whose 
‘ power was equal to, or even greater than, his own.’ The 
permanent colonies of Danes in Deira (Yorkshire) have left 
numerous townships, which to this day retain the Scandi- 
navian terminations ‘ by’ (Whitby), ‘ thwaite,’ or ‘ dale.’ In 
Lincolnshire too, villages ending in ‘by’ (as Thurlby, which 
contains also the name Thor), are very frequent. ‘The dis- 
trict of Cleveland, especially, ‘ remained for centuries to come 
‘thoroughly Scandinavian’ (p. 117). The ‘Ridings’ of 
Yorkshire are so called from a corruption of a Scandinavian 
word ‘thing’ or ‘ ting,’ equivalent to the Saxon mét, a moot 
or assembly—the three divisions forming the compound tri- 
things. The town of Grimsby, so recently brought into 
renewed importance by its harbour and railway, is shown by 


* Saxon Chronicle, anno 878, p. 65, ed. Thorpe. 

t Somewhat roughly speaking, the Danish or ‘ Danised’ part of 
Britain—known as the Danelagh, or Danes’ community—lay to the 
north and east of Watling Street, all the country to the south remain- 
ing in the Saxon occupation. 

t This compound assumed another form, ‘tithings.’ 
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its name to be Danish, and it was one of the chief eastern 
settlements of the Northmen; its ‘muddy shores were 
‘ thronged with traders from Norway and the Orkneys, and 
‘came at last to rival York in commercial activity.’ 

If the strong point with the Danes was prowess, bravery, 
military genius, so the weak point was a deficiency of the 
political faculty or power of national organisation either at 
home or abroad. The Dane was by nature a swordsman 
rather than a legislator. On the other hand, the Saxon 
seems to have been somewhat sluggish, more fond of farm- 
ing than of fighting; and one of the first lessons which 
ZElfred learned was ‘how unsuited the military system of 
‘the country had become to the needs of war as the Danes 
‘ practised it.’ 

The German ‘ landwehr’ of to-day existed in precisely the 
same form, but under the different name of ‘the Fyrd,’ 
among our Saxon ancestors. It was composed of the whole 
mass of free landowners who formed the folk,* and it could 
ouly be summoned by the voice of the folk-moot. The Saxon, 
it seems, had an ugly habit of ‘sneaking off’ when his fixed 
term of service expired ; and the Danes had learnt to keep 
themselves safely within their entrenchments while the be- 
sieging forces melted gradually away. To meet the difficulty 
an upper class of ‘Thanes,’ which had already been in 
existence, rose to importance under Ailfred. The ‘ thegn’ 
or ‘ thegn,’ was in fact the king’s servant; the highest class 
of these, distinguished as ‘ King’s Thanes,’ was equivalent 
to the Baron and Lord of the Manor of later times. While 
inferior to the earl (eorl), they were attended by knights,t 
and by the free churls (ceorls), as vassals and retainers, in 
the field. The title of ‘Thane’ was not hereditary, but 
elective, the conditions being personal fitness, and the posses- 
sion of some landed property. In point of fact, the lesser 
Thanes were well-to-do country gentlemen like our ‘ Esquire’ 
in the more legitimate modernised use of the word. It was 
to this class, and to the power of bringing their retainers 
into the field at the king’s bidding, that Alfred looked for 
the creation of something like a standing army.{ The churl 


* P. 133. Fyrd is from /aran, ‘ to go forth,’ and means a military 
force or expedition. 

+ Perhaps not till the Norman Conquest; see Bosworth’s ‘ A.S. 
Dictionary’ in v. Mr. Thorpe (Glossary to the Saxon Chronicle) says, 
‘ in fact, the Thanes were the gentry of the kingdom.’ 

¢ P. 135. ‘Thus,’ says Mr. Green, ‘the fyrd became an army.’ 
The analogy (more or less close) of the Greek and Roman cavalier 
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was willing to follow his lord, because he looked to his lord 
as a champion and protector, as well as to a patron, who 
would supply him with cattle and implements of culture. 
Such was the origin of that close bond of a common inter- 
est between landlord and tenant, which the noisy modern 
preachers of Socialism and the denouncers of ‘ landlordism ’ 
think it desirable to destroy. 

Second only, if second at all, to his energy and interest 
in remodelling both the army and the fleet, were Alfred’s 
‘ efforts to repair the intellectual ruin ’ brought on his country 
by the sacking of the monasteries and the expulsion of ‘ the 
‘ great multitude of God’s servants,’ the bishops and clergy. 
What learning there had hitherto been was chiefly Latin- 
learning. The book-lore (béc-lar) which the king laboured 
to restore was a national literature. ‘ He desired that every 
‘ youth now in England that is free-born, and has wealth 
enough, be set to learn, as long as he is not fit for any 
other occupation, till they well know how to read English 
writing ; and let those be afterwards taught in the Latin 
tongue who are to continue learning, and be promoted to a 
higher rank.’ 


« 
‘ 
. 
‘ 


. 


‘ For this purpose,’ continues Mr. Green (p. 160), ‘he set up, like 
Charles the Great, a school for the young nobles at his own court. 
Books were needed for them as well as for the priests, to the bulk of 
whom Latin was a strange tongue, and the king set himself to provide 
English books for those readers. It was in carrying out this simple 
purpose that /Elfred changed the whole front of English literature. In 
the paraphrase of Cadmon, in the epic of Beowulf, in the verses of 
Northumbrian singers, in battle-songs and ballads, English poetry had 
already risen to a grand and vigorous life. But English prose hardly 
existed, Since Theodore’s time theology had been the favourite study 
of English scholars, and theology naturally took a Latin shape. 
Historical literature followed Bada’s lead in finding a Latin vehicle of 
expression. Saints’ lives, which had now become numerous, were as 
yet always written in Latin. It was from /Elfred’s day that this tide 
of literary fashion suddenly turned. English prose started vigorously 
into life. Theology stooped to an English dress. History became 
almost vernacular. The translation of Latin saint-lives into English 
became one of the most popular literary trades of the day. Even medi- 
cine found English interpreters. A national literature. in fact, sprang 
suddenly into existence, which was without parallel in the western 
(ixzeve and eques), forming a class defined by property and bound to 
serve if required, shows how natural to civilised states is the idea 
which AElfred successfully carried out, the responsibility of property 
to act for its own protection, not only in a private but in a national 
capacity. 
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world. It is thus that in the literature of modern Europe that of 
England leads the way. The Romance tongues, the tongues of Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, were only just emerging into definite existence when 
ZElfred wrote. Ulfilas, the first Teutonic prose writer, found no 
successors among his Gothic people; and none of the German folk 
across the sea were to possess a prose literature of their own for centuries 
to come. English, therefore, was not only the first Teutonic literature, 
it was the earliest prose literature of the modern world. And at the 
outset of English literature stands the figure of /Elfred.’ 


He translated the compilation of general history made by 
Orosius, the works of Venerable Bede, the Consolation of 
Boethius, the Pastoral Book of Pope Gregory, and some 
portions of Scripture and St. Augustine, and he put into an 
English dress the Latin Chronicle compiled, it is believed, 
by a clerk of Bishop Swithun, of Winchester, and expanded 
it inte what is now known as the ‘ Saxon Chronicle,’ which 
still remains as ‘the one priceless record of the conquest of 
‘ Britain.’ 

This work was commenced in 887. It is a curious reflec- 
tion, that not till very nearly a thousand years later have 
professorships of our national language and literature been 
established in the two ancient Universities; but it is a more 
curious reflection still, that hardly one in a thousand of 
highly-educated English of either sex can read or interpret 
a line of a Saxon book or document. One would think that 
part of the time spent at our great schools in learning 
classical composition, verse and prose, would be _ better 
spent in wiping out the reproach of a really discreditable 
ignorance—-the ignorance of ‘ the earliest prose literature of 
‘the modern world.’ It is hardly too much to expect that, 
in any revised curriculum of education suitable to the age, 
some knowledge of the older forms of both French and 
German should be specified as essential. 

ZElfred was not only a warrior, a statesman, and a man 
of letters; he was also a sportsman. At the age of fifty, 
when incessant labour and care had told upon him, 


‘He was still a mighty hunter, waking the stillness of the “ Itene 
Wood” along the Southampton Water, or the stiller reaches of the 
Cornish moorlands, with hound and horn; and his life was marked by 
the same vivid activity as of old. To the scholars he gathered round 
him he was the very type of a scholar, snatching every hour he could 
find to read or listen to books read to him. The singers of his court 
found in him a brother singer, gathering the old songs of his people to 
teach them to his children, breaking his renderings from the Latin with 
simple verse, or solacing himself in hours of depression with the music 
of the Psalms. He carried in his bosom a little handbook, in which he 
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noted things as they struck him—now a bit of family genealogy, now a 
prayer, now such a story as that of Ealdholm playing minstrel on the 
bridge. He passed from court and study to plan buildings and instruct 
craltsmen and goldworkers, or to teach even falconers and dog-keepers 
their business. At one time we see him planning a lantern with sides 
of horn,* whose sheltered candles may serve as a rough means of 
measuring the hours; at another, delighting in the fair form and early 
promise of his grandson JEthelstan, and arraying him, child as he 
is, with the purple cloak and gold-hilted sword of a royal enecht; 
at another time urging Bishop Werfrith to turn into English the 
“ Dialogues” of Gregory; at another hearing a law-case as he stood 
washing his hands in a chamber at Wardour.’ (P. 174). 


Mr. Green’s summary of Ailfred’s character (pp. 186-8) 
is a really fine passage, but it is too long to quote at length. 

In the moral grandeur of his life, he remarks, possibly 
with something of a national predile ection, for the eulogy is 
certainly strone,+ the Saxon king rises to the level with the 
few whom the world owns as its greatest men. 


‘It is this that still hallows his memory among Englishmen. He 
stands, indeed, in the forefront of his race, for he is the noblest, 
as he is the most complete, embodiment of all that is great, all 
that is loveable in the English temper,—of its practical energy, its 
patient and enduring force, of the reserve and self-control that give 
steadiness and sobrie ‘ty to a wide outlook and a restless daring, of its 
temperance and fairness, its frankness and openness, its sensitive- 
ness to affection, its poetic tenderness, its deep and reverent religion. 
Religion, indeed, was the groundwork of /Elfred’s character. His 
temper was instinct with piety. Everywhere throughout his writings 
that remain to us, the name of God, the thought of God, stir him to 
outbursts of ecstatic adoration.’ 


Chapters V. and VI., ‘The House of Alfred,’ and ‘ Wessex 
‘and the Danelaw,’ have somewhat less of interest as narra- 
tives, containing as they do in the main an account of the 
oscillations of power, the alternate triumphs and defeats, of 
the Saxon and the Dane. They are, however, valuable for 
the fund of information they contain on the nomenclature 
and divisions, the camps, fortresses, and battlefields of our 
present counties, and on all these and many other points, 


* The old spelling, endian n, is thought 7” many to have passed from 
laterna or lanterna trom a false etymology. But the change is per- 
haps only euphonic, from a tendency to soften the dental, just as 
murder was pronounced murther, &e. 

t+ Yet it is not stronger than Hume’s estimate, that ‘the merit of 
‘ this prince, both in private and public life, may, with advantage, be 
‘ set in opposition to that of any monarch or citizen which the annals of 
‘any age or any nation can present us’ (Student’s Hume, p. 
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they show research and critical discrimination. Our word 
‘shire,’ which primarily meant ‘a division ’ (compare shear and 
sheer in the sense of abrupt), has its present use both asa 
termination to the names of most of our counties, and also 
in sheriff for shire-reeve. Hampshire is Hamtonshire, and 
Wiltshire is Wiltonshire; the former describing the folk 
who had a home at the tow n (tun) we now call Southampton, 
and the latter those who had settled in the valley of the little 
stream Wil or Wiley. ‘Shire’ was ‘ specially a West-Saxon 
‘ institution, and Hampshire was the earliest portion of the 
‘West-Saxon conquest within the region of the Gwent,’ from 
which Winchester takes its name.* The termination of Dorset 
and Somerset represents swta, ‘a settler.’ 
Chapter VII. opens with the remark that ‘ the true signifi- 
* cance of English history during the years that followed the 
* triumph of the house of Alfred over the Danelaw lies in 
‘its internal political developement. After the death of 
‘ Eadred, for nearly half a century, no pirate fleet landed on 
* the shores of Britain. The storm against which she had 
‘battled seemed to have drifted away, and the land passed 
‘from the long conflict into a season of external peace’ 
(p. 301). A feudal aristocracy had now leisure to grow up, 
and began to come into conflict with the ‘ vast developement 
‘in the power, and still more in the pretensions of the crown.’ 
The conflict, says Mr. Green, though the power of the mon- 
archy in this country prevailed, went nigh to disintegrating it 
asa whole, and laying it open to disorder from w ithin and to 
insult from without. England was now divided into seven 
portions, of which the author gives a map at p. 316, governed 
by ‘ Ealdormen’ (aldermen). Territory now began to accu- 
mulate, and the dominiuwm (demesne) of the great lord to 
absorb the smaller holdings of the folk. ‘The free ceorl 
* had all but vanished ; he had for the most part died down 
‘into a dependent on the thegn; while the possessions of 
‘the nobles were widening into vast estates’ (p. 329). The 
modern Socialist, who regards with extreme jealousy the 
ownership of large estates in an over- peopled country of 
limited size, does not go much deeper in his reasonings 
than the objection : : §this is obv iously unjust; this must be 
‘ wrong—nay, it is monstrous and intolerable.’ But Mr. 


Green remarks that, at this very period, the developement of 


* The word is said to be Celtic, meaning ‘ open country.” But the 
old form of venio was gvenio, pronounced gwenio, so that’ Gaent may 
perhaps be adventus. Ghent in Flanders seems the same word. 
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English commerce, and the change from mere agriculture 
to trading, had commenced. Granting that all land be- 
longs of right to the State, yet for the State to take the 
possessions of the great landowners, and either put a charge 
upon them as State-property, or redistribute them, by a strin- 
gent agrarian law, among the many, would not be the redress 
of a wrong, but a return to aruder state of things. The 
success or failure of small holdings in any country at the 
present day depends on very complex causes, as thrift, 
industry, perseverance, competition, national habits, climate, 
local demand, &e. The acre which in one country would 
degenerate into a cabbage-garden or a potato-patch,* in 
another country becomes a profitable orchard or vineyard, 
or market-garden. To get back the Saxon ‘ Free Ceorl’ in 
the nineteenth century would not tend to lower rents, nor 
to increase national coutentment and prosperity.+ Would 
fixity of tenure, asks Mr. Goldwin Smith, be anything but 
fixity of famine ? 

It is, in truth, in many respects a lamentable fact that a 
foolish and really unmeaning word, ‘ landlordism,’ used in 
popular language as synonymous with oppression and 
tyranny, should be gradually but surely undermining the 
friendly relations between the owners and the cultivators of 
land. When once the Socialistic notion has possessed the 
ignorant mind that a landowner is a legalised robber or 
usurper of others’ rights, the kindly feelings of respect, 
regard, and gratitude are gone; and rents, if paid at all, 
are reluctantly paid as exactions, or, like taxes, as a legal 
and political necessity. But an occupier must either own 
land or hire it. If he hires it, he may as well pay his pound 
per acre in rent to the lord or the squire, as in a tax or land- 
impost to the State. If it is a hardship to pay it to one who 
lives on the property, and has a kind word and a helping 
hand to offer, how is it less a hardship to pay it to an 

* Allotments of garden-land near towns, at a very easy rent, are not 
always found to answer; they may too often be seen a thriftless waste 
of weeds, or bristling with decaying cabbage-stalks. Some landlords, 
who granted allotments as a concession, have found it necessary to 
withdraw them. 

+ Mr. Green quotes, in a note on p. 360, a remark of Mr. Kemble’s, 
in his ‘ Saxons in England,’ that ‘ the ruin of the free cultivators and 
‘ the overgrowth of the lords’ were the probable causes of a deterioration 
in the national character which opened the way for the successes of 
Swein (Swegan) and Cnut. Doubtless, where a yeomanry declines, an 
element of strength and internal security is withdrawn. 
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abstraction called the State? Or why is the tax-collector a 
more welcome visitor than the agent? Is the demand for 
rent likely to be less, or the forbearance greater, or would 
there be more willingness to return a large percentage in 
hard times ? 

Rent, which recent events in our own country have de- 
monstrated to depend on the law of demand and supply, and 
not on the caprices or extortions of ‘landlordism’ as the 
Socialists teach, was in Saxon-Danish England, as it still is 
in some Romance countries, paid either in labour or in kind. 
The following (p. 330) is a good specimen of Mr. Green’s 
way of putting dull facts in very taking language :— 


‘ Custom, indeed, rather than any rise or fall of the market, ruled 
the price of labour as well as the rental of land; and in every demesne 
usage dictated alike the due of lord and of serf. The hay-ward, who 
watched over the common pasture when inclosed for grass growing, 
was paid by a piece of corn land at its side. The wood-ward, who 
watched the forest, could claim every tree that the wind blew down. 
The hog-ward, who drove the swine to the ‘ denes” in the woodland, 
paid his lord fifteen pigs at the slaughter time, and was himself paid 
by the increase of the herd. The bee-ward received his dues from the 
store of honey—a store which, before the introduction of sugar, was as 
needful for household purposes as it was indispensable for the brewery. 
The services rendered for rent were of the most various kinds. ‘lo 
ride in the lord’s train, to go at the lord’s bidding wherever he might 
will, to keep “ headward” over the manor at nightfall, or horseward 
over its common field, to hedge and ditch about the demesne, or to 
help in the chase and make the “ deer-hedge,” were tenures by which 
the villagers held their lands, as well as by labour on the lord's iand 
one day in a week throughout the vear, and a month’s toil in harvest- 
tide.’ 





That trade was greatly stimulated by the new demand for 
costly luxuries, consequent on the growth of wealth and 
power which accrued to the great landowners, is a fact that 
does not escape Mr. Green’s observation, though it is ignored 
or forgotten by the Socialist. The ‘ chapman,’ or itinerant 
merchant, was the predecessor of our ‘ commercial traveller,’ 
but be had bad roads and bands of robbers to contend with, 
so that he seldom ventured to travel alone. The next step 
was made by ‘the customer learning to seek the trader 
‘instead of the trader making his way to the customer ’ 
(p. °37). Hence arose those great local gatherings, called 
‘ fairs,’ where goods of all kinds were collected at fixed times 
and places. We can remember, some forty years ago, the 
‘ Stourbridge Fair’ at Cambridge, and the ‘ Wood Fair’ at 
Peteroorough, attracting thousands of buyers from the neigh- 
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bouring counties; and we recall to mind the vast piles of 
goods and of raw material which covered acres of ground. 
Every conceivable article, from a halfpenny gingerbread to a 
four-horse waggon, horses ard all, was displayed; a saddle 
for your pony, or a gate for your farm, cheapened by im- 
mense competition, was there to be bought, and people waited 
patiently in their homes till the time came round for buying 
them. The distributive powers of the railroad have, of course, 
left these ancient and important gatherings little more than 
their name. 

In the close of the tenth century we come to a period of 
renewed energy on the part of the Danes to complete and 
secure the conquest of England. ‘In September, 994, King 
* Olaf and King Swein, with a joint fleet of nearly a hundred 
* ships, entered the Thames unopposed’ (p. 579). A frith or 
peace was, however, negotiated for a large sum of gold by 
fEthelred, as the peace of Wedmore had before been by 
Zlfred; and in the next year the two leaders retreated from 
the country. We read of a similar transaction again in 
1007, when a truce with the Danes was bought by #thelred 
for 30,000/.,* and of ‘a yet larger tribute’ exacted in 1012.+ 
But none of these humiliating concessions to the power of 
the Dane availed for long to check his victorious career. 

‘In July 10138, Swein appeared off the coast, and after landing at 
Sandwich suddenly entered the Humber. The size and numbe; of his 
ships, the splendour of their equipment, the towers on their forecastles, 
the lions, eagles, and dragons of gold and silver which glittered on 
their topmasts, their brazen beaks, the colours that decked their keels, 
showed that his aim was no mere plunder-raid. 


The time had, in 
fact, come for the conquest of England.’ (P. 410.) 


The whole country nortn of Watling Street (from London 
to Chester) submitted to the invader, and the conquest or 
surrender of Bath, Winchester, and London, ‘ left him lord 
‘ of all England.’ 

An important event now occurred which, says Mr. Green, 
* prepared “of ra for the presence of the Norman in Eng- 
*Jand itself’ 412). The Danish leader of Swein’s land 
and sea forces,  phurkill, was now a mercenary in English 
pay (p. 409), ‘and in his squadron Athelred took refuge, 
resolving to leave his kingdom and native shores to rejoin 


* P, 401. It was to repay these large sums that the tax called the 
Danegelt was imposed. 

+ P. 409. Even William, Duke of Normandy, found it advisable 
to pay a heavy price for the withdrawal of the Danish fleet (p. 575) 
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his two sons, whom he had before sent to be educated in 
Normandy. Thus the young princes ‘from childhood to 
‘ manhood grew up as Normans among their Norman kins- 
© folk.’ One of these, the younger, was Edward the Con- 
fessor. He came, says Mr. Green, ‘as a Norman to the 
‘ . English throne, and his reign brought with it as an inevit- 

‘ able necessity the Norman conquest of England.’ 

But the sudden death of Swein, at Gainsborough, i in 1014, 
brought back Athelred, amid the acclamations of his people. 
He marched at once to Gainsborough, where Cnut, Swein’s 
young son, had been chosen by the Danish host as their 
king, and for the time Cnut ‘forsook Britain and sailed 
‘ away to his northern home.’ 

He soon, however, as was the wont of these Danish chiefs, 
returned, and laid siege to London. ‘It was at this moment 
* that London first took the leading part in English history 
‘which it has maintained ever since’ (p. 41 5). EKadmund, 
surnamed Ironsides, the son of Aithelred, who died in London 
in 1016, just before the siege, succeeded for the time in re- 
lieving London; but in a terrible and decisive fight in a 
swampy field along the Crouch, in Essex, the English army 
was completely defeated. The death, after only seven months’ 
reign, of Eadmund, who had agreed to share England with 
the Dane, left Cnut, ‘still in the first flush of youth, the 
‘ unchallenged king of all England’ (p. 419). He adopted, 
indeed, at the outset the simple but ruthless policy of mur- 
dering all who were likely to challenge him. But 2 mar- 
riage with Aithelred’s widow Emma, then ten years older 
than himself, seems to have changed, or helped to change, 
his character for the better ; for we find that ‘ the conqueror 
‘rose suddenly into a wise and temperate king’ (p. 421). 
England, in fact, under Alfred and his successors, had become 
too thoroughly English ‘to live henceforth a merely Scan- 
‘ dinavian life.’ And thus, as Mr. Green happily expresses 
it (p. 426), ‘it was not Scandinavia that drew England to it, 
‘it was England that was brought to wield a new influence 
‘over Scandinavia.’ Stripping himself of his Danish par- 
tialities and affinities, Cnut played the part of an English 
king rather than of a foreign master. England for the 
English was his policy, and on English law, customs, and tra- 
ditions, he resolved to base his government. In Mr. Green’s 
view, the Danish rulers developed the very institutions which 
the Saxon kings had initiated. What seems to us still more 
singular and unexpected, Cnut became very clerical, and de- 
lighted to honour saints and martyrs, and to make pilgrim- 
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ages and costly offerings to their shrines.* A change, indeed, 
had come over the face of England which, under a Danish 
usurper could enjoy ‘seventeen years of profound repose.’ 
The reign of Cnut, during which justice and general pro- 
sperity prevailed, reminds us of the Roman Empire under 
Vespasian, Trajan, or Hadrian. 

Most careful and interesting is Mr. Green’s account of 
Danish London, and indeed of some other cities—as York, 
Chester, Oxford (with maps), Gloucester, and Bristol. We 
have only room for a brief, but graphic extract :— 

‘The seafaring vessels in which the trade was conducted, no longer 
able, from their size, to reach the hythe in the Walbrook, moored along 
the Thames itself at Billingsgate and Queenhythe, on whose rude 
wharves the laws show us piled a strange medley of goods: pepper and 
spices from the far East, crates of gloves and grey cloths, it may be 
from the Lombard looms, sacks of wool, the lowly forerunners of 
England’s own great export in later days, ironwork from Liége, butts 
of French wine and of vinegar, and with them the rural products of 
the country itself—cheese, butter, lard, and eggs, with live swine and 
fowls. The influence of the port of Billingsgate was seen in the rapid 
peopling of Eastern London. Houses must have been already cluster- 
ing round the gates; and it is probable that the district just within the 
Ald-gate was already, to some extent, peopled by Eadgar’s day.’ 


(P. 463.) 


The year 1035 brought the deaths both of Cnut, at the 
early age of forty, and of his wife’s brother Robert, surnamed 
‘The Devil,’ who had become Duke of Normandy in 1028. 
Robert was the father of William—an illegitimate boy, whom 
he had named his successor to the Dukedom on leaving 
Normandy, never to return, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
But the sympathies of the Normans were with the two young 
princes, Ailfred and Eadward, the sons of Aithelred by his 
second wife Emma. To restore the former of these, the 
elder,t to the English throne so long usurped by Cnut, had 

* <This semi-barbarous monarch, who had committed numberless 
‘murders, and waded through slaughter to a throne, but who had, 
‘nevertheless, many of the qualities of a great sovereign, sought to 
‘ regain the favour of Heaven by employing himself in those exercises of 
‘ piety which the monks represented as most meritorious’ (Student's 
Ilume, p. 59). The belief in miracles was, as we know from Bede and 
many other sources, extremely strong; indeed, in the Saxon times, 
Christianity and Thaumaturgy were in the closest alliance, as were 
piety and superstition. 

t In p. 474 Mr. Green describes him as ‘ the eldest’ (elder) ‘ of the 
two /Ethelings, Zlfred, but in p. 482 as‘ .Elfred, the younger 
£theling.’ The former is correct. 
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been the motive of Duke Robert for an unsuccessful invasion 
of England. By the death of Robert, and the general oppo- 
sition to the boy William, who was destined to bear the 
appellation of ‘The Conqueror,’ the land became a ‘ chaos 
* of bloodshed and anarchy’; by the death of Cnut the ‘em- 
‘ pire he had built up at once fell to pieces.’ The stage was 
thus being rapidly cleared for new actors in history, and the 
protagonist who first steps forward is Godwine—a man who 
had ‘risen from the ranks,’ and been made Earl of Wessex 
by Cnut in 1020. 

Mr. Green’s idea is that the English had so long sub- 
mitted to Cnut because Cnut, though a Dane, had thrown 
himself into English feeling, and made himself to all in- 
tents and purposes a truly English king. But the latent 
national feeling was indisposed towards Harthacnut, whom 
his father had named as his successor, and whose claims were 
at first supported by Godwine. ‘ From early childhood he 
* had been trained in Denmark as its king, and it might well 
‘be thought that his rule meant the rule of England from 
‘a Danish throne.’ In spite, therefore, of the influence of 
Godwine and all Wessex—.e. the southerners, who remained 
in allegiance to Harthacnut, the rest of England took Harald, 
Cnut’s elder son, for their king. And Harald became King 
of all England, though his short and unimportant reign was 
concluded by his death in 1040. Then, and for an equally 
brief space, Harthacnut mounts the English throne, com- 
mencing his rule by ‘tearing up his predecessor’s body from 
‘ its resting-place, and flinging it into a fen’ (p. 484). 

Mr. Green gives a beautiful sketch of ltred’s brother 
Eadward, 








‘The last king of the old English stock. Legend told of his pious 
simplicity, his blitheness and gentleness of mood, the holiness that won 
him in after-time his title of Confessor, and enshrined him as a saint 
in the abbey church at Westminster. Ilis was the one figure that 
stood out bright against the darkness when England lay trodden 
under fvot by Norman conquerors; and so dear became his memory 
that liberty and independence itself seemed incarnate in his name.’ 
(P. 485. )* 

He had, however, had a purely Norman education, and 
‘jin all but name he wasa Norman.’ Mr. Green, indeed, 
calls him ‘a puppet in the hands of Godwine, whose ambition 
‘was to pave the way by a dexterous use of Eadward for 


* A sigillum in the British Museum, engraved in p. 57 of ‘The 
Student’s Hume,’ gives him the singular title of ‘ Anglorum Basileus.’ 
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‘the succession of the House of Godwine to the throne’ 
(p. 499), and the preliminary step was the marriage of 
Eadward to the great Earl’s daughter Eadgyth. By the 
marriage of Godwine’s third son, Tostig, with a sister or 
daughter of Baldwin, the powerful Count of Flanders, an- 
other ally of immense influence was gained; and a third 
was added by the elevation of Godwine’s kinsman Alfric to 
the vacant See of Canterbury. Thus, ‘already master of 
‘ the State, the primacy of his kinsman made him master of 
“the Church.’ Indeed, it is instructive to note the enor- 
mous influence, temporal and political, as well as spiritual, 
which attached to the primacy at tliis period. ‘The consti- 
‘ tutional position of the Primate was even more important 
‘than his ecclesiastical position’ (p. 525). The manceuvres 
of Godwine, the reaction in favour of the king, and the final 
outlawry and flight of the Earl to Flanders, are described at 
some length, and with a just appreciation of the real causes 
of the fall. The earl was a much cleverer man than the 
king, but the national sentiment sided for the time with 
royalty, as soon as a conflict seemed to be imminent. 

The decline of Earl Godwine’s influence, temporary 
though it was, raised the hopes of Duke William, who, in 
1051, paid a friendly visit with a great Norman retinue to 
the king’s court. Godwine returned to the country, found 
numerous supporters, and was once more received into the 
king’s favour, though he did not long survive to enjoy it. 
He died suddenly in 1053. Mr. Green gives a masterly 
sketch of Godwine’s character :— 

‘The first great lay statesman of English history, he owed his 
elevation neither to hereditary rank nor to ecclesiastical position, but 
to sheer ability; the first minister who overawed the crown, his 
pliability, his good temper, his quick insight, his caution, and his 
patience, showed that he possessed the qualities of the adroit courtier. 
In foreign affairs he was among the first of English statesmen whose 
diplomacy and international policy had a European breadth, and con- 
cerned itself alike with Scandinavia, the Empire, the Papacy, France, 
Fianders, and the Irish Ostmen, . . . The true work of Godwine,’ he 
concludes, ‘lay in the building up of the English people, the awaken- 
ing of a new loathing of foreigners, and of a new sense of kingship, and 
the gathering of the nation into that brotherhood which looked to him 
as the land-father” (P. 539-41.) 

William, Duke of Normandy, on the death of the Con- 
fessor in 1566, ‘did not claim the crown; he simply claimed 
‘the right, which he afterwards used when his sword had 
‘won it, of presenting himself for election by the nation.’ 
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He believed that Eadward had wished him to succeed ; and 
he was irritated at the conduct of Harold, the son of Earl 
Godwine, who, in spite of a former oath to support and 
promote William’s claims, had been chosen and crowned as 
the new king. 

The meeting of the two rivals terminated, after a hard 
fight at the great battle near Hastings, in the death of 
Harold and the victory of the Duke, which was largely won 
by the prowess of his own hand. Mr. Green’s description of 
that momentous conflict on the site of Battle Abbey isa 
magnificent one; it is a long passage, but equal in style and 
power of description to anything in the book. The entry of 
William I. into the kingdom, and his general acceptance by 
the people, has many points of resemblance to the progress 
of William III. from Torbay. Some opposition, of course, 
was raised, but eventually, and in a short space of time, 
‘England as far as the Tees lay quietly at William’s feet.’ 
William, though a conqueror, cannot justly be styled a usurper. 
He thought he had a claim to the throne which his rival 
had not, and he was probably in the right, for the choice of 
Harold as king had been the choice of a few of the nobles 
and bishops, and not that of the nation. As a firm and de- 
termined ruler, he suppressed with severity, perhaps with 
cruelty, the formidable rising against him in the north ; 
revenge was a sentiment not “anknown to him, but adopted 
perhaps as a political necessity. 

With the establishment of William on the throne in 1071 
Mr. Green’s work concludes. He has left behind him a 
most instructive and readable volume, and a memory that 
will live as of one who did not write history as a partisan, or 
to support any theory of either popular or regal power, but 
as an inquirer into facts, a collector of widely scattered 
notices, and a chronicler of all that is worth recording in 
them without either dulness or prolixity. 


* Mr. Green does not notice the circumstance, which, however, is 
worthy of attention, that sympatby with the Normans came, for the 
most part, from the southern coast of Wessex, while the Danes had 
their supporters generally from the nearest, “ce. the north-eastern 
counties. 
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Art. V.—The Story of the University of Edinburgh during 
its first Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., &c., Principal of the University. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1884. 


{ir ALEXANDER GRaNT has accomplished a meritorious task 
in an admirable manner. The University of Edinburgh 
has attained its three hundredth year, and celebrates its ter- 
centenary just as we publish our present number. It has 
grown from small beginnings—a ‘ Town’s College,’ with a 
single regent and tutor or ‘second master,’ and eighty or 
ninety students in the end of 1583, to the noble University 
of the present day, with a Principal and thirty-eight Pro- 
fessors, and upwards of three thousand students. The ocea- 
sion is a fitting one for commemoration; and Sir Alexander 
has contributed in these volumes a worthy memorial of 
remarkable event. He has aimed, he says, to tell the ‘ Story 
‘ of the University’ in its gradual growth ‘ as an organism,’ 
tracing its ‘ development from age to age without mention 
‘ of persons, except so far as their actions contributed to the 
‘ progress of the story.’ And ‘to supplement and relieve 
‘that somewhat abstract treatment,’ he has added large 
appendices containing many details, among others, sketches 
of the chief notabilities connected with the history of the 
institution. These appendices, in small type, equal very 
nearly, if they do not exceed, the main narrative or ‘ Story.’ 
It may be questioned whether the author has followed the 
best plan in the construction of his narrative. It would have 
tended to give more life and variety of interest to his pages 
if he had mingled the personal details with the graver matter 
of his ‘Story.’ The organie growth of a great institution is, 
after all, largely dependent not merely upon the direct action 
of those who have contributed to its success, but upon their 
personal character and repute. Such men as Rollock and 
Leighton, and Carstares and Principal Robertson, and many 
others who might be named in more recent times, enter as 


factors into the growth of the institution over which they 


presided, even if they did not directly modify that growth ; 
und it would have been more interesting, as it appears to us, 
as well as more consistent with the natural outline of the 
subject, to have worked up some living portrait of these men, 
and their chief intellectual characteristics with the frame- 
work of the narrative. Sir Alexander’s book would in this 
manner have moved on a higher level of historical art. Its 
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division into two parts breaks up the subject, and makes the 
one part too abstract, the other too encyclopedic. We should 
have willingly sacrificed to a more comprehensive and graphic 
narrative the lengthened account of the squabbles with the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, as to the management of the 
institution, which are long since forgotten. But, taking the 
book as a whole, according to its own plan and idea, it is 
deserving of high commendation, being not only full of 
valuable information, conveyed in a constantly lucid and 
easy style which carries the reader along, but eminently 
impartial and enlightened. It not only narrates the story 
of Edinburgh University, but in two preliminary chapters 
sketches the rise, prosperity, and temporary decline of the 
three more ancient Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen. As Sir Alexander thus carries us to the 
beginnings of University life in Scotland, and places them 
vividly before the reader, so he brings us down to the very 
latest phases of that life, and touches everywhere, as we 
think, with high intelligence and discernment the weak- 
nesses which still mark the Scottish University system with 
all its vigorous vitality. He does not, of course, deal controver- 
sially with the question of University Reform, which has been 
recently raised in Scotland and excites earnest discussion ; 
but he shows himself keenly alive to the necessity of reform, 
and the removal of the difficulties that beset it. His narra- 
tive, moreover, throws many side lights upon these difficul- 
ties and shows how long-standing and inveterate they are, 
how unhappily they have wrought themselves into the history 
of the institutions, and how urgently in consequence they 
demand legislative remedy. These aspects of Sir Alexander’s 
volumes have a special value at present, and we mean to 
avail ourselves of his ‘ Story,’ to give a general sketch of the 
position and character of the Scottish Universities, their 
relation to the other parts of the educational system of 
Scotland, and the reforms which they seem specially to 
require, so as to equip them for their full usefulness. It is 
astonishing how much ignorance prevails out of Scotland, 
and even among certain classes in Scotland itself, as to what 
the Scottish Universities really are, what work they do, 
how largely they influence the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the country, and how readily they could be made still 
more useful than they are. 

The three older Universities of Scotland were of papal 
foundation, and all belong to the same century, St. Andrews 
having been founded in 1411; Glasgow in 1450; and Aber- 
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deen in 1494. It is something to say for the civilisation of 
Scotland during the era of the Jameses, disturbed as it was, 
and something also to say for a Church whose misdoings 
were so soon to work its ruin, that so many centres of 
the higher culture should have been established within a 
period of about eighty years. The Church was in all the 
three cases the moving power; but the royal authority co- 
operated, and there must have been at this time an earnest 
and widespread desire for knowledge in Scotland before such 
results could have so rapidly followed one another. The 
education of the clergy was, no doubt, the first object ; but 
a spirit of enlightenment in the country welcomed the work 
of the Church and encouraged it. This seems beyond ques- 
tion. Scottish civilisation was as yet too little consoli- 
dated ; there were too many elements of disturbance to admit 
the fruits of knowledge to ripen peaceably. The early morn- 
ing of academic activity was soon, as we shall see, overcast ; 
but that three Universities should have sprung up at such 
distinct centres so soon after one another is a highly signi- 
ficant fact as to the growing intelligence of the Scottish 
nation and Church at this time.* 

The erection of the oldest of the Universities, St. Andrews, 
is not without its picturesque elements. James I. was a 
prisoner in England. He had been captured by Henry IV. 
on his way to the court of France in 1405, and was detained 
for eighteen years at the English Court, greatly to his own 
educational advantage, but not without serious disadvantages 
to his native country. In his absence the: Bishop of St. 
Andrews, Henry Wardlaw, conceived the great design of 
founding a University, and of interesting the king in the 
project, notwithstanding his exile. Not only so, but he had 
gained the Pope to his wishes, or at least one of the Popes 
then contending for supremacy. Curiously, Scotland had 
espoused, along with Spain, the cause of the anti-pope of the 
day, known by the name of Benedict XIII. Thirty years 
before, the Scots had in the same way identified themselves 
with the anti-pope Clement VI1.; and this was one of the 
reasons, we are told, why Scottish students were unpopular 
then at Oxford. ‘In 1382 Richard IL. of England addressed 
‘a writ to the Chancellor and Proctors of the University of 


* ‘No fact’ (says Mr. Lecky, ‘ History of England in the Eighteenth 
‘Century,’ vol. ii. p. 43) ‘is more remarkable than the noble enthusiasm 
for learning which animated the Scottish Church during the fifteenth 
century.’ 
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‘ Oxford, forbidding them to molest the Scottish students, 
‘ notwithstanding their “ damnable adherence” to the anti- 
‘ pope (Clement VII.).’* It is quite possible that the con- 
tinued adherence of Scotland to what was considered by 
England the wrong side in the great papal schism, may have 
continued to make a residence at Oxford troublesome to 
Scottish youth, and may in this way have contributed to the 
desire in Wardlaw’s mind to founda national University. In 
any case, a king in exile (for it is expressly said in the Bulls 
of Benedict XIIL. that the king was a petitioner for the 
privilege of a University) and a Pope in exile were the agents 
by whom Wardlaw accomplished his purpose. Some years 
before, in 1404, the year after his accession to the bishopric, 
Wardlaw had visited Benedict, a prisoner in his own palace 
at Avignon, and now, in 1415, Benedict had retired to a 
small town, Paniscola, on the coast of Aragon. The six 
papal Bulls establishing the University of St. Andrews are 
issued from Paniscola, and all bear the date of August 1415.f 

The University of St. Andrews, thus founded and sanc- 
tioned by papal authority, was formally inaugurated six 
months later on, in February 1413(14), when Henry Ogilvy, 
Master of Arts, arrived in the city bearing the Bulls, and was 
* welcomed by the ringing of bells from the steeples and tie 

tumultuous joy of all classes of the inhabitants.’ Mr. 
Tytler, in his well-known history, interrupts his narrative to 
fix attention upon the picturesque scene, which he describes 
in vivid colours, as ‘a scene well fitted to arrest atten- 
‘tion, amid the gloomy spectacle of foreign or domestic 
‘ wars.’ Previously the generosity of a Scottish lady, the 
Lady Devorguill, wife of John Balliol, had founded Balliol 
College in Oxford,{ and a Scottish prelate, the Bishop of 
Moray, had established the Scots College in Paris; § but 
no school of the rank or title of a University or a College 
had hitherto existed in Scotland itself. Already, indeed, as 
pointed out by Sir Alexander Grant, there were ‘ the elements 
‘of a University’ to some extent ready in St. Andrews. 
Wardlaw addresses his charter or deed of constitution to 


* Cosmo Innes, ‘ Scotland in the Middle Ages,’ p. 274; quoted by 
Sir A. Grant, vol. i. p. 5. 

¢ The original charter of the deed of constitution of the University 
of St. Andrews by Wardlaw himself bears the date of Feb. 1411 
(12), but it was a year and a half later, or Aug. 1413, before the 
Papal Bulls formally instituting the University were issued. 

t In the latter half of the thirteenth century (1263-68). § 1326. 
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* the reverends the doctors, masters, bachelors, and body of 
‘ scholars (scolaribus wniversis) residing in our City of St. 
‘ Andrews, present and to come.’ He implies that there was 
a nucleus of an academic body already there, who had 
prayed him to constitute them more formally into a Univer- 
sity ; and many of the names connected with the infant in- 
stitution were already in St. Andrews or the neighbourhood. 
But all the more this made the formal constitution of a 
University, not only by the bishop, but by the Pope, an 
event of rejoicing. The day following Ogilvy’s arrival being 
a Sunday, there was a solemn convocation of the clergy, first 
within the refectory of the priory, where the papal Pulls 
were read over, and then a procession to the high altar of 
the cathedral, then recently completed in all its magnifi- 
cence. The ‘Te Deum’ was sung, joined in by the whole 
assembly, ‘an immense number;’ mass was celebrated, and 
thanks offered. The remainder of the day was devoted to 
festivity ; bonfires blazed in the streets at night, and the city 
bells once more rang forth their congratulations. ‘The 
‘ song, the dance, and the wine-cup succeeded to the graver 
‘ ceremonies of the morning.’ 

We learn but little from the original charters of this an- 
cient University as to the order or method of its studies ; 
but the range of subjects was sufficiently wide, embracing, as 
it did, ‘theology, canon and civil law, arts, medicine, and 
‘ other lawful faculties.’ Every department of knowledge at 
the time may be said to be represented ; and nothing can be 
wiser or better than the prescriptions as to examination and 
graduation in the several faculties. ‘ With a view to pro- 
* mote the public good we ordain that whenever any persons 
* have completed their faculties in the said University, and 
‘are desirous to teach others, they may be examined and 
‘obtain the degree of master or doctor.’* The bishop, or 
some one appointed by him, is to conduct the examination 
‘ before all the masters and doctors of the faculty’ in which 
the candidate is being examined. The examination must be 
without suspicion (gratis, pure ae libere) concerning ‘ the 
‘ knowledge, eloquence, and mode of reading, or lecturing’ 
of the candidate, and whatever else may be required; and 
then, with the counsel of the aforesaid doctors and masters 
(given on oath and secretly), ‘the bishop shall, if the can- 
* didate be found fit, admit him to his degree, and give him a 
‘license to teach; but if he be not found fit, shall, without 


* There is no mention of the degree of Bachelor. 
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‘feud or favour, by no means admit him.’ ‘Such,’ as Sir 
Alexander says, ‘ was the high conception entertained in the 
‘ fifteenth century of a University degree; it was not a mere 
‘ distinction to be obtained by a youth, but it was a license 
* to teach, not to be lightly conceded, but only awarded after 
‘ full scrutiny, conducted in the most solemn way by the 
‘ highest authorities.’ 

So the University of St. Andrews was launched on its 
career. The ideal was good; the privileges and exemptions 
bestowed upon its members by Wardlaw were so far sub- 
stantial. The members of the University were to be exempt 
from all taxes. The magistrates were to be bound to uphold 
their rights. They were to have full power of buying and 
selling, especially things relating to food and clothing, free 
from custom duties. Above all, such beneficed clergy as 
chose to teach were to be allowed to absent themselves for 
this purpose from their benefices, and yet enjoy the funds 


thereof, so long as they made provision for the discharge of 
? 8 ) : 


their duties in their absence. No further or special endow- 
ment was provided for the University. Jt seems to have 
been assumed that when once a privileged community for 
learning was instituted, and a virtual invitation addressed 
to all competent teachers, the institution would flourish 
spontaneously. Nor were their expectations in the first in- 
stance disappointed. Notable teachers connected with the 
Cathedral, like Lawrence of Lindores, Abbot of Scone, and 
tichard Cornwall, Archdeacon of Lothian, gave a lustre to 
the youthful University, with ‘thirteen doctors of theology 
‘and eight doctors of decrees, besides others. Nor was there 
‘ wanting a corresponding auditory; for all who thirsted for 
‘ literature resorted to the University from every quarter.’ 
‘ The number of students,’ says the Scottish historian, ‘ ex- 
‘ crevit in immensum.’ * 

The restraints of poverty, however, were svon felt, as it 
may be said they have never ceased to be felt, by the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. There were teachers in abundance 
and apparently students also, but no lecture-rooms until 
about eighteen years after the foundation. Wardlaw him- 
self granted to the Faculty of Arts and their Dean ‘a cer- 
‘ tain tenement situated on the south side of South Street, 
‘where St. Mary’s College now is.’ This was called the 
Padagogium, the head-quarters of the Arts Faculty, and 
was the earliest locale of the University. Then followed 











* Hector Boethius, ‘Scotorum Historie,’ lib. xvi. 
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rapidly, however, the establishment of St. Salvator’s College, 
by Bishop Kennedy, Wardlaw’s successor in the See of St. 
Andrews, in 1456; of St. Leonard’s College, by Prior Hep- 
burn and Archbishop Stewart, in 1512; and, finally, of St. 
Mary's College, on the old site of the Padagogium, devised by 
Archbishop Stewart, begun by Archbishop James Beaton, in 
1537, continued by his nephew Cardinal Beaton, and com- 
pleted and remodelled by Archbishop Hamilton on the very 
eve of the Reformation, in 1558. As the University itself 
was only started by the aid of parochial teinds allowed to 
fructify in the hands of doctors or masters, who had more 
vall to be University teachers than pastors, so almost all 
the original endowments of the colleges came from ‘ aunex- 
‘ing to them the teinds of various parishes which belonged 
‘to the bishopric or priory.’ 

Many interesting details as to the courses of instruction in 
the colleges might be given did our space permit us to dwell 
upon such particulars, but we can only indicate their general 
character. Sir Alexander Grant says truly, that all the 
three colleges were originally intended ‘not to be merely 
‘homes for scholars and places for University study, but to 
‘have a religious or semi-monastic character.’ ‘Theology 
was a prominent subject of study in all of them, especially at 
St. Salvator’s * and St. Mary’s ; St. Leonard’s, although more 
distinctly of the nature of ‘a religious house’ than the others, 
seems from the first to have inclined more to such humane 
studies as ‘grammar, poetry, and oratory.’ Consistently 
with this tendency it became the early abode of Humanism ; 
and ‘to have drunk at St. Leonard’s well’ was a euphemism 
for ‘ the new learning,’ which preceded the Reformation. 

About forty years after the establishment of St. Andrews 
University, the University of Glasgow was founded by a Bull 
of Nicholas V., obtained by Turnbull, Bishop of Glasgow. 
‘The Bull is in the same form, often in thesame words, as 
‘that given by Benedict XIII. to Bishop Wardlaw.’ It 
establishes in the same manner a ‘general study’ (studiwm 
generale), and for similar reasons, because the air of Glasgow 
no less than that of St. Andrews was healthy santi viget 


ms “In Salvator’s College provision was mnie for a master in siecle 
* with the title of Provost, a licentiate of theology, and a bachelor im 
‘theology.’ It was to bea ‘ college for theology and arts for divine 
* worship and scholastic exercises.’ In the original charter of St. Mary’s 
College a similar prominence was assigned to the teaching of ‘ sacred 
‘ theology,’ and ultimately, after the Reformation, this college became a 
Divinity College exclusively. 
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temperies), and because victuals, &c., were abundant. The 
range of the ‘ general study’ is the same—namely, theology, 
canon and civil law, and any other lawful faculty. The 
Bishop of Glasgow, as previously the Bishop of St. An- 
drews, is recognised as Chancellor, with the right, after due 
examination, of conferring degrees and making licentiates 
having full liberty of lecturing and teaching without further 
exainination throughout the world. 

It has been sometimes supposed that the University of 
Glasgow was formed after the model of that of Bologna, but 
this seems to be no further true than that the same pri- 
vileges were conceded to the masters and students at Glas- 
gow as to the masters and students at Bologna, and that the 
Bishop of Glasgow, as Chancellor of the University, should 
exercise the same authority as the Rectores scholarum of 
Bologna. Bologna was, and had always been, a school of 
law, as Salerno was a school of medicine. No special legal 
study was encouraged in Glasgow, and in point of fact 
Glasgow, ‘ from its earlier commencement to the present day, 
‘has developed on the side of Arts more than any other 
‘ faculty,’ in that respect following the example of Louvain, 
which was for long ‘the model University of Northern 
* Europe. ’ * 

Endowments were scanty in Glasgow as in St. Andrews. 
‘ Privileges’ in the one case as in the other stood instead of 
them, and, save in the Faculty of Arts, there seems at first to 
have been little regular instruction. The members of this 
faculty formed a compact body, with stated meetings. They 
elected a Dean, in imitation of Louvain, promulgated laws for 
their government, and acquired property in their own name 
—not in that of the University. From the first, the Glasgow 
Faculty of Arts prominently represented the University, and 
was even in danger of absorbing it. The lists of licentiates and 
masters of Arts ‘ were recorded not in the University regis- 
‘ ters, but in the register of the Faculty of Arts.’ + The first 
college buildings were for the use of the faculty, and seem 
to have belonged to them. There were lecture-rooms for the 
masters, and chambers for the lodging of students, who had 
a common table. This was the ‘auld pedagogy,’ and a 
new pedagogy soon took its place, which in its turn became 
the well-remembered site of the late College of Glasgow, now 
transferred to Gilmore Hill. The annual gaudy day was 
especially a festivity of the Arts Faculty, ‘when all the 
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* masters, licentiates, and students, after hearing matins 
‘in the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, rode in solemn 
*‘ procession, bearing flowers and branches of trees through 
‘the vublic street, from the upper part of the town to the 
‘ Cross, and so back to the college of the faculty ; and there, 
‘amid the joy of the feast, the masters took counsel for the 
‘ welfare of the faculty.’ * 

The faculties of law and theology, though less prominent 
and less happily domiciled, were also in active operation, 
and from the first all the machinery of a complete Univer- 
sity system existed in Glasgow after the medieval pattern. 
The ‘ four’ nations elected severally their four procurators, 
and these elecied the rector. Convocations of the University 
were held, bachelors, licentiates, and masters were laure- 
ated, regents performed their teaching functions, and persons 
matriculated were duly admitted as cives of the Academic 
Corporation to all the privileges conferred by the papal Bull, 
till the Reformation brought a new modelling to Glasgow as 
well as to St. Andrews University. 

Betore the close of the fifteenth century another University 
was established at Aberdeen by the influence of William 
Elphinstone, Bishop of Aberdeen. Elphinstone was a worthy 
rival of Kennedy in St. Andrews, and his character has 
been drawn in noble and beautiful traits by the first 
principal of the college as well as the University which 
he established. Before he set about the task at Aberdeen, 
Elphinstone had much experience in university matters. 
He was one of the earliest graduates of Glasgow University, 
and had proceeded to Paris, where after three years’ study 
of the canon law he was made primarius lector or pro- 
fessor of the faculty, an office which he held for three 
years. He then migrated to the University of Orleans, 
where for three years he studied and lectured on the most 
abstruse parts of civil law. On his return to Scotland after 
these academic experiences he was ‘ successively Dean of the 
‘ Faculty of Arts, Dean of the Faculty of Law, and Rector of 
‘ the University of Glasgow.’ In 1484 he was made Bishop of 
Aberdeen and thereafter Lord Chancellor of Scotland ; and 
when James [V. ascended the throne in 1488 he became one 
of his chief counsellors. Two important measures of this 
reign are attributed to his influence, namely, the Act of 1496, 
which required all barons and freeholders to have their 
eldest sons instructed in ‘arts and jure;’ and, secondly, the 


* Cosmo Innes, ‘ Early Scottish History,’ p. 245. tT Hector Boece. 
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introduction of printing into Scotland by means of a royal 
patent for setting up a press in Edinburgh in 1507. But 
the University of Aberdeen is the most conspicuous as it 
is the undoubted monument of his educational enthusiasm. 
He obtained the Bull of its foundation in 1494, but it was 
not made public till two years later. It runs very much 
in the same strain as the earlier documents founding the 
two older Universities to which we have already adverted. 
The institution is styled a ‘ Universitas Studii Generalis,’ 
like ‘the general studies of Paris and Bologna and other 
‘ privileged universities,’ and Sir Alexander takes occasion 
from the mode of expression to fix the import of the word 
‘ University ’ as denoting ‘a corporate body constituted by 
‘charter capable of holding property and enjoying certain 
‘ privileges,’ and not, as often supposed, a ‘ Universitas Studio- 
‘rum, or an institution embracing instruction in the entire 
‘round of the Sciences.’ The latter is the idea conveyed by 
the more general phrase ‘ Studium Generale,’ and, according 
to the Bullof Alexander VI., both were distinctly constituted 
at Aberdeen. A special improvement was also introduced by 
Elphinstone into the constitution of the Aberdeen University, 
for which neither the University of St. Andrews nor that 
of Glasgow had made any provision. Powers were given 
to a court composed of the Chancellor, Rector, and resi- 
dent doctors, along with a certain number of licentiates and 
scholars and at least two of the privy councillors of Scot- 
land, to frame new statutes and ordinances for the regula- 
tion and well-being of the University. From the first, too, 
the founder of Aberdeen University took care to provide 
some measure of endowment for the infant institution. He 
granted certain churches to belong to the University with 
their revenues, and also ‘ mortified’ * a special sum of 12. 6s. 
for the support of a graduate-lecturer in the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

About ten years after the foundation of the University, or 
in 1505, King’s College in Aberdeen was established by the 
same active and beneficent hand. Elphinstone, no doubt, 
soon saw that a mere grant of corporate privileges to a body 
of teachers and students was by no means sufiicient to con- 
stitute a school for the higher learning. It had been found 
necessary at St. Andrews after the first enthusiasm to 
establish ‘ Colleges,’ and so to provide fixed positions and 
stipends for both teachers and scholars, and there were 
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special difficulties, it is implied, in the north which rendered 
such assistance even more necessary there. Elphinstone 
accordingly founded a ‘ Collegiate Church’ in old Aberdeen, 
which not only embraced provision for scholastic study but 
for the cultivation of the religious life—an object more or 
less implied in the constitution of all the St. Andrews Col- 
leges, but which was a paramount object in the Aberdeen 
foundation. ‘The head of the college was to be a master 
‘in theology, who was to be called Principalis Collegii, an 
‘“academical term apparently then for the first time intro- 
‘duced into Scotland.” There were besides ‘a doctor of canon 
‘law, a doctor of civil law, a doctor of medicine, and two 
‘masters of arts, of whom the senior was to be Sub-Principal, 
‘and the junior was to act as Grammaticus,’ and all, with the 
exception of the professor of medicine, were to say Masses 
for the founders. 

Elphinstone, we have already said, deserves a place beside 
Bishop Kennedy of St. Andrews, and both deserve a niche 
not only in the ‘Story’ of the Scottish Universities but in 
the general history of their country. Both were chancellors 
of the kingdom, and rendered eminent political service in 
their day, the one as the friend and counsellor of James IL, 
and the other as the chief adviser of James IV. While 
they lived, the reins of government were held with a 
comparatively firm hand, and, in both cases, distraction and 
turmoil followed their death. Elphinstone died soon after 
his sovereign, in 1513, ‘ borne down,’ it is said, ‘ with sorrow 
‘ for the disaster of Flodden.’ With the same disastrous event 
the first epoch of University education in Scotland may be 
said to come to an end, and it is not till many years after- 
wards, when the first outburst of the Reformation had spent 
itself and we find ourselves in a wholly new atmosphere, 
that we are able again to take up the thread of Scottish 
university life. 

During this interval of seventy years (1515-1583) Sir 
Alexander Grant shows ground for believing that the older 
University life of Scotland had greatly decayed at all its 
centres. ‘There was not only no extension of the University 
movement which had been so active for a century, but it had 
collapsed alike in St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
Nor could it well have been otherwise, during the decay and 
final overthrow of the Church, that had nursed all the earlier 
foundations, and whilst a spirit of universal religious agita- 
tion prevailed throughout the country. In the year preceding 
the Reformation (1559) there was no graduation ceremonial 
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at St. Andrews; it was impossible to hold it in ‘ the universal 
* confusion ;’ and it is recorded in the University books the 
year before (1558), that ‘on account of the religious dis- 
* turbances very few students had come to the University.’ 
St. Andrews seems to have already realised in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century—before its first centenary 
—that its destiny was to be a small University with a 
maximum of about two hundred students.* But for the 
time the collapse was even more conspicuous at Glasgow 
than St. Andrews. ‘In 1563, when Mary Queen of Scots 
‘ was advised to do something for the Glasgow University, 
‘the letter written in her name describes the whole insti- 
‘tution as rather “the decay of ane Universitie” than an 
‘ established foundation. And ten years later the magis- 
“trates of the city speak of the Pewdagogium as ruinous, 
‘ and its studies and discipline extinct.’ Ere long, however, 
it is hardly necessary to say, the University of the west of 
Scotland rose from the ‘ashes of its first development.’ 
Comparatively brief as had been the career of the northern 
University, it too had sunk into decay before the middle of 
the sixteenth century. In 1549 it is recorded as the result 
of a rectorial visitation that there were no ‘lay teachers,’ 
aud that such teachers as there were ‘ were negligent, per- 
‘haps from the smallness of their audience ;’ and when 
(Queen Mary, in her progress reached old Aberdeen in 1562, 
all that was found existing of the University was ‘one 
‘ colledge with fifteen or sixteen scollers.’ 

We cannot sketch at length the revival of the Scottish 
Universities after the Reformation. Gradually, however, 
they recovered from the state into which they had fallen, 
although not without important modifications and the loss of 
many of their old features. Whatever may be said of the 
Scottish Reformers and their destructive work in other direc- 
tions, they were inspired by most enlightened views on the 
subject of education, and, had their plans only been carried 
out, Scotland would have attained far more rapidly than it 
did to the position of a well-educated country. Especially 
it would have been saved from some of the blots that. have 
so long rested, and still rest, on the character of its higher 
instruction. What is often spoken of as John Knox’s + scheme 





* Melville’s ‘ Life of MeCrie, vol. i. p. 250. 
¢ In point of fact, there were, as Sir Alexander Grant points out, no 
fewer than six ‘ Johns’ concerned in this work, namely, in additicn to 
Knox, John Winram, Sub-Prior of St. Andrews; John Spottiswood 
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of enlarged and thorough education in Scotland is found in 
the ‘ First Book of Discipline’ prepared by the Reformers 
in 1560, but the very comprehensiveness of the scheme was 
its ruin. It would have required, to carry it out, funds 
which the Scottish nobility had already appropriated. ‘ The 
‘ poor, the schools, and the ministry,’ could only have their 
own by despoiling, according to Knox, the nobles’ kitchens 
‘of two parts and more’ of that which they unjustly pos- 
sessed. It is needless to say that although the ‘ Book of 
‘ Discipline ’ received a general approval by twenty-six lords 
of the congregation, its educational projects, of a school- 
master in every parish ‘able to teach grammar and the 
‘ Latin tongue, if the town be of any reputation,’ and of a 
college for ‘ logic, rhetoric, and the tongues in every notable 
* town,’ remained a ‘ devout imagination.’ 

In the same ‘ Book of Discipline’ it was provided that the 
three Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
should continue ; and elaborate directions are given as to the 
courses of study in the several colleges connected with them. 
Sir Alexander Grant has drawn attention to ‘the sternly 
‘ practical character’ of these courses and their general 
excellence. But for the time even these proposed improve- 
ments came to nothing, and some of them have never been 
realised. The organisation of the colleges was more pro- 
minent in the minds of the Reformers than the old Uni- 
versity idea. ‘They held that it was only in and through 
such fixed institutions, with their ‘readers or professors,’ 
each accomplishing his course in a year, or definite term ot 
years, that University education could be carried on with 
success. The medieval notion of a Studium Generale, with 
‘liberty of teaching, privileges to the incorporated teachers 
‘and students, and officers with high-sounding titles,’ was 
felt to be inadequate to the changed times. In the reformed 
courses of study sketched for the colleges no provision was 
made for any elementary teaching. The students were to be- 
gin with dialectic, or ethic, or Hebrew and Greek. Con- 
sistently with the comprehensive grasp which the Reformers 
took of education the University system was to be ‘the 

apex of a graded system of national instruction, with the 
grammar and secondary school in the middle aud. the * pub- 
‘ lie” school at the beginning.” No student was expected 
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to come to the University who had not passed through 
(1) two years of primary instruction, including the catechism, 
(2) three or four years of grammar, i.e. Latin, (3) four years 
of Greek, logic, and rhetoric, altogether nine or ten years, 
which would bring the student to the University at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen. He was to produce ‘a testimonial 
“from the master of the school and the minister of the 
‘town where he was instructed in the tongues ;’ and he was 
to pass an entrance examination, in which, if he should be 
‘found to be sufficiently instructed in dialectic,’ he would 
be allowed to proceed at once to the second year’s class 
or course of mathematics. Every student was expected to 
graduate in philosophy (or arts) and then commence his 
special professional studies in medicine, law, or divinity. 

But, as we have said, the Reformers’ ideas were never 
realised, and the Universities still for some time languished 
in the dilapidated condition into which they had fallen. ‘ In 
© 1563 a petition was addressed to the Queen and the Lords 
‘ of the Articles, stating that the patrimony of the colleges 
‘at St. Andrews was being wasted, and science and tongues 
‘imperfectly taught; and praying for a remedy.’ Parliament 
appointed a Committee, with George Buchanan at its head, 
and a scheme was drawn out for the new modelling of the 
University of St. Andrews ; but that, too, in the end came to 
nothing. Special grants, however, were made to Glasgow 
during the following twenty vears, and the University there 
was reconstituted in 1573. The Town Council made over to 
the Pedagogium and College of Glasgow in that year all the 
fruits of Queen Mary’s charter, granting to them the monastic 
property within the burgh. The grant was originally in- 
tended for behoof of the poor and the ministry ; but, little or 
nothing having been made of it for such a purpose, it was 
generously applied to resuscitate the University. This ‘ new 
* foundation ’ of the College of Glasgow is an important event 
and may be said to form the commencement of the modern 
history and prosperity of the western University. 

A new impulse was given in the same year to university 
edneation in Scotland by the arrival of Andrew Melville in 
1574 ‘at the age of twenty-nine, full of youthful vigour and 
‘ripe learning. Andrew Melville’s learning and energy 
admit of no question. He brought with him ‘ the fresh 
‘breath of the Renaissance. An admirable scholar himself, 
he made popular the study of classical antiquity. For the 
first time at Glasgow, where he became Principal, he taught 
the Greek authors in their own language. Previously the 
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students got no further knowledge of it than the alphabet and 
simple declensions.* The Reformers, no doubt, recognised 
the importance of the study of Greek as preliminary to the 
university.t ‘ But it was in Glasgow College that Greek 
‘ was first effectively read with university students; and the 
* example was never lost.’ Alexander Arbuthnot, who, a few 
years earlier, had been made Principal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, warmly seconded in the north the efforts of Mel- 
ville ; and the northern University was also started by him 
on a new career. St. Andrews shared in the revival. A 
Commission was appointed in 1579, of which Buchanan was 
again a member, and a scheme of reform drawn out for the 
St. Andrews Colleges ; similar, so far as St. Salvator’s College 
was concerned, to that prescribed for Glasgow in the ‘ Erectio 
* Regia.’ St. Leonard’s, in a lesser degree, was to follow the 
same arrangements—in short, St. Salvator’s was constituted 
a College in Civil Law and Medicine; St. Leonard’s, a Col- 
lege mainly in Arts ; and St. Mary’s was exclusively given to 
the study of Divinity, with five professors on a comprehen- 
sive plan. This scheme is commonly spoken of as * Buchanan’s 
‘ Reformation;’ but in point of fact it was chiefly the work 
of Melville; and in the following year (1580), Melville was, 
‘sore against his will,’ transported from Glasgow to St. An- 
drews, to work it out, and especially to initiate St. Mary’s 
College on its new basis as an ‘ anti-seminary’ to the Jesuits. 
Unhappily, like all the other educational schemes of the 
Reformers, ‘Buchanan’s Reformation’ remained in many 
respects a dead letter. The new courses of study were only 
partially established, there was a steady interested oppo- 
sition to Melville’s enlightened measures; and at last the 
Scottish Parliament of 1621 altogether repealed the rati- 
fication which it had extended to the scheme, and restored 
‘the first foundation of the said Colleges.’ 

It was while the oldest of the Scottish Universities was 
thus in the throes of a new reform, which was never com- 
pleted, that the youngest, destined to be the most illustrious 
of them all, was brought to a feeble birth. Queen Mary, 
when she granted her charter of monastic property to Glas- 
gow in 1567, at the same time gave a similar charter to 
Kdinburgh. Out of this, after many obstacles and negotia- 
tions, grew the purchase by the Town Council of Edinburgh 
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of the famous, or infamous, ‘ Kirk-o’-Field,’ the scene of 
Darnley’s murder, and by means of this purchase the Council 
were enabled to carry out a project they had long cherished 
of establishing a ‘ Town’s College.’ The scheme was greatly 
favoured by the city ministers, especially James Lawson, 
who had been called to succeed Knox as chief minister of 
Edinburgh, and to whom ‘above all others,’ Sir Alexander 
Grant says, ‘the foundation of the University of Edinburgh 
‘is due.’ Accordingly the youthful James VI., who had 
lately assumed, or attempted to assume, the reins of go- 
vernment, granted in 1582 a charter for the foundation of 
‘Seminaries of Science and Learning,’ on the sites and 
grounds of the religious houses which had formerly occupied 
the Kirk-o’-Field. 

This charter of James VI., on which the University of 
Edinburgh rests as its deed of foundation, is of so peculiar 
a nature that it may well give rise to curious questions. It 
is not only utterly unlike the deeds of foundation of the 
earlier Scottish Universities, but it is obviously, as Sir 
Alexander Grant says, ‘no charter for founding a Univer- 
‘sity.’ It is merely a confirmation of Queen Mary’s original 
gift of the monastic lands and revenues so enlarged as to 
embrace education as well as the Church and the poor. 
It gives the Town Council large and exclusive powers of 
creating and regulating establishments of higher education 
in Edinburgh ‘ with the advice of the ministers.’ The charter 
permits, or may be said to invite, the erection of a college 
in the Kirk-o’-Field, as this object had been prominently 
before the mind of the council for some time, and had been 
obtruded in former petitions to the Crown. But there is no 
distinct mention of a university, or even of a college. The 
subjects are, indeed, co-extensive with those of a Studium 
Generale—not only languages, but philosophy, theology, 
medicine and law being enumerated, but there is no authority 
given to found a ‘ general study ’ or university. 

Sir Alexander conjectures on this and other grounds that 
there was probably a primary charter founding the Edinburgh 
University which has been lost. Crauford, the first annalist 
of the University, says that ‘a gift of a University within 
‘ the city’ was obtained in 1580; and there are many indi- 
cations in the city records of twocharters or ‘signatures’ 
being before the municipal authorities ‘ concerning the 
‘foundation of a college.’ He has also given probable 
reasons why both the Town Council and the King or the 
King’s advisers may not have cared for the preservation of the 
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original document. But the subject, while curious to the 
historical antiquary, has little general interest. King James’s 
charter of April 14, 1582, remains the only legal founda- 
tion of Edinburgh University, and, possibly, its very vague- 
ness, as the Commissioners of 1830 hint in their brief 
analysis of it, has been of use as throwing fewer impediments 
in the way of accommodating the institution to the progres- 
sive state of science and philosophy. 

Before the new college, however, could be started in 
Edinburgh the civic authorities had to make an appeal to 
St. Andrews, if not for a constitution, yet for a master or 
teacher to commence it. A deputation from the Town 
Council went to St. Andrews in September 1583 to confer 
with Robert Rollock, then a regent of philosophy in St. 
Salvator’s College. The result was that Rollock transferred 
his labour to the new institution, and formally commenced 
there by an address, which has not been preserved, on the 
1st October, 1583. Many of those (‘magna multitudo,’ says 
the annalist), who applied for admission were quite unfit, from 
their ignorance of Latin, to be enrolled. By the advice of 
Rollock, these young persons were not absolutely excluded 
from the college, but a tutor was provided for them ‘to 
‘furnish them more thoroughly with Latinity against the 
‘following year.’ So Mr. Duncan Nairn became ‘ second 
‘ master’ of the college. It is deserving of notice, however, 
that the class thus entrusted to him ‘held’ an infra-aca- 
demical position, and was not reckoned a part of the four years’ 
curriculum for graduation. As Rollock’s class advanced from 
their first to their second and third and fourth years’ studies, 
additional ‘masters’ were appointed, and, with the interrup- 
tion of one year (1585)—during which the plague raged in 
Edinburgh and the students were disbanded—the influx of 
students continued to be so numerous that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to appoint him formally Principal of the college, and 
also Professor of Theology. The system of teaching was the 
same as had prevailed in the other Scottish Universities, 
and which continued for more than a century. Each regent 
took his pupils through all the subjects of the prescribed 
curriculum. The Reformers in the First Book of Discipline 
proposed to substitute professors or readers of each separate 
subject for this system of tutorial rotation; and Andrew 
Melville actually introduced the change with other reforms 
into Glasgow University; but the older system stiil held 
its ground. The main explanation of this was no doubt 
the comparative economy of the plan of regenting. Lack 
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of funds has been all through the bane of the Scottish 
Universities and the cause of the failure of so many plans 
of reform. 

The course of study in the earlier years of Edinburgh 
University, as sketched by Sir Alexander Grant, presents 
many features of excellence. It differed, as he says, from 
the medieval system in three points. It made Greek an 
indispensable part of University study,* instead of as formerly 
only reading the Greek authors through Latin translations. 
It aimed at an intelligent understanding both of the form 
and meaning of the Greek and Latin writers, and it gave 
attention to scientific subjects. The students were sub- 
ject to frequent examinations, and the habit of disputa- 
tion ensured assimilation of the text-book read. On the 
whole the education was for the time ‘ quite as good and 
‘ useful as that which many modern Universities up to very 
‘recent times have given.’ There were other features of 
excellence which unhappily did not long survive in any of 
the Scottish Universities. ‘No regent was allowed to 
‘examine the class which he himself had taught. The 
‘ regent of the magistrand, or fourth year’s class, was thus 
‘excluded from their final examination for degree.’ The 
results of each regent’s teaching were in this way strictly 
tested, without any suspicion of favouritism, and afterwards 
reported to the Principal, who, with all the facts before him 
and the report of each regent on the ‘ carriage ’ of his several 
students, drew out a class-list of those entitled to graduate 
‘according to their deservings.’ There were ‘classes,’ or 
as they were called ‘ circles’ of honour, far more complete 
than any now existing in any Scottish University, and it is 
rather melancholy to relate that so admirable a feature of 
the University system was abandoned in deference to the 
dissatisfaction of ‘diverse of good note’ who did not like the 
fact that their ‘ children’s’ names did not appear in any of 
the ‘ circles’ of which the list was composed. 

The College Session at this time lasted for eleven months, 
and even the one month’s ‘ vacance’ seems to have depended 
upon the pleasure of the Town Council. Afterwards (1624) 
a Christmas vacation of three weeks was granted; and gra- 
dually the session has been shortened till reduced to its 
present limits of between five and six months for the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Divinity, and of about nine months for those 


* In point of fact, however, Greek did not become till long afterwards 
a living study at any of the Scottish Universities. 
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of Law and Medicine. This process of abbreviation of the 
working time of the scholars has taken place in all the 
Scottish Universities, but apparently not without protest 
on the part of parents and others. Sir Alexander’s pages 
clearly show this, although he himself seems to view the 
change with favour, and to regard the proposal of the Com- 
mission of 1826-30 to require a winter and summer session 
—amounting in all to ten months—as going ‘back to the 
‘ideas of the sixteenth century!’ But no one can doubt 
that there are serious disadvantages in the present plan of 
more than half the year forming a vacation time in the Arts 
classes, during which a large proportion of the professors 
are entirely dissociated from their University, and take little 
or no interest in its work. 

It is unnecessary to trace the expansion of the ‘ Town’s 
‘College’ into the University of Edinburgh. The process 
of growth and expansion took more than a century. In 1700 
the regents were converted into professors, and the Arts 
Faculty may be said to have been established. The Faculty 
of Divinity, previously instituted, was then also as complete 
as it continued to be till recent times. It embraced, that is 
to say, a chair of Hebrew, founded in 1642, and a chair of 
Church History, founded in 1702. As yet, however, there 
were neither schools of law nor of medicine within the Uni- 
versity. Efforts had been made, indeed, as early as 1590, 
to institute ‘a Professor of the Laws under the auspices 
‘of the Lords of Session; and a movement which may 
be termed the beginning of the great Edinburgh Medical 
School took place in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, under the auspices of a set of distinguished men, 
among whom were Sir Robert Sibbald and Dr. Archibald 
Pitcairne. The former not only founded the ‘ Physic Garden, 
‘ which soon obtained great reputation both in England and 
‘ foreign nations ;’ but he was also the chief founder of the 
Corporation or College of Physicians, which obtained its 
charter in 1681. These leading members of the Corpora- 
tion were made professors of medicine in the ‘Town’s Col- 
‘lege,’ then for the first time designated ‘the University of 
‘the City.’ Promising however, as seemed such a beginning, 
it came to nothing; and there was really no regular teach- 
ing of either law or medicine till the formal institution of 
the chair of ‘Public Law,’ by her Majesty Queen Anne in 
1707, and the appointment of the well-known Alexander 
Monro, primus, to the chair of Anatomy in 1720. From 
these dates respectively the great Faculties of Law and 
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Medicine have flourished, till the latter especially is cele- 
brated through all the civilised world. 

While the Scottish Universities have grown from such 
beginnings, steadily adding to their teaching power, par- 
ticularly in the direction of science and medicine, they have 
in some respects fallen below their original reputation as 
seats of learning. Even when Edinburgh was instituted and 
still inore at the date of the foundation of the earlier Uni- 
versities, Latin was, as we have seen, the academic language. 
Not only did the regents lecture in Latin, but all intercourse 
between them and the students and all disputation took 
place in the same language. But this familiar use of Latin 
on the part of those aspiring to be students was evidently 
beginning to die out even at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Hence the necessity for a ‘ Second Master’s Class,’ 
to train the Edinburgh students to understand the regents’ 
prelections. This necessity increased, till the teaching of 
Latin was entrusted to a separate regent, and then to a 
professor. So far a natural development of the University 
system, this change yet operated injuriously. It pointed to a 
higher standard of Latin introduced by the Renaissance ; but 
it also encouraged boys to leave school too early and seek all 
their grammar education at the University. Even in Edin- 
burgh, where the High School was at hand and under the same 
municipal patronage, this evil consequence ensued, and it 
probably came with more rapidity in the other Universities, 
in all of which a Professor of Humanity and Latin was 
gradually appointed. No pains were taken by any competent 
authority to keep distinct the province of the Grammar 
School and the University. In the case of each of the 
Universities there are complaints by the grammar school 
masters of the Professor of Latin encroaching upon their 
work ; and to such an extent do these complaints seem to be 
well founded, that there is a proposal by the Town Council 
of Edinburgh in the middle of the seventeenth century for 
abolishing the Humanity Class ‘as prejudicial not only to 
‘the Grammar School but to the College itself.’ In this 
accidental manner has arisen one of the chief blots on the 
Scottish University system. For of course this degradation 
of the chair of Humanity tended not only to lower its own 
standard, but to degrade the standard of scholarship gene- 
rally. By the middle of the eighteenth century, scholarship 
had sunk in Scotland to a level from which it is only now 
slowly rising. The Latin Professor in Edinburgh spent a 
part of each morning in his class ‘ in going over Ruddiman’s 
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‘grammar.’ The Professor of Greek taught the Greek gram- 
mar, and used a Delectus containing some fables of Aisop. 
The teaching of Greek was even forbidden by Act of the 
Privy Council, in the Burgh Schools, as injurious to the 
University Professors. No wonder, as Sir Alexander Grant 
says, that ‘the level of classical learning was kept down 
‘ throughout the country.’ 

With the decay of scholarship graduation fell into disuse. 
So long as it was the duty of each regent to carry forward 
his pupils to a master’s degree it was the rule for all students 
to graduate; but gradually with the discontinuance of the 
regenting system the rule became the exception. It was no 
longer the interest or concern of any professor in the Faculty 
of Arts to promote graduation. The old ceremonial of a 
public laureation ceased to take place, and the degree fell 
rapidly into disregard. In 1749 there were in Edinburgh 
University only three graduates, and from that date to the 
end of the century only one or two persons became masters 
of arts in each year. 

With the aid of Sir Alexander Grant’s ‘Story’ we have 
so far traced the growth and development of the Scottish 
University system. Nothing is more remarkable than its 
varying and, so to speak, accidental character. The older 
Universities were planted and flourished during a temporary 
period of national and ecclesiastical vigour; they decay with 
the troubles and poverty of the Reformation century; again 
they slowly rise, and the larger Universities rapidly expand 
with the increasing wealth and intelligence of the country, 
after the last period of civil commotion in 1745. The 
Scottish Universities were homes of learning so long as there 
continued any learned class in the country, or any positions 
of emolument or usefulness for them to occupy. With the 
decline of a scholarly spirit and the old grammar school 
system the junior classes of the Universities became bad 
grammar schools, and in this respect, unhappily, they have 
as yet failed to regain their University function. In one 
respect, however, they have maintained a reputation only 
second to the Universities of Germany, and far before the 
richer Universities of England. They have been schools of 
philosophy. ‘Their teaching, if it has failed to maintain or 
keep alive a native scholarship, has gone to the heart of all 
higher questions, metaphysical, ethical, and political, in a 
way which, until recent years, has been comparatively un- 
known in the English Universities, and they have thus kept 
the mind of the country astir in its least learned times. All 
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the great names of the last century and of the first half of 
the present, from Adam Smith to Sir William Hamilton, are 
associated with this line of University culture. The greatest 
of all, David Hume, remains alone outside the academic circle. 
It is hardly necessary’ to say, that from the days of the 
Gregories and McLaurin, of Playfair and Leslie, of Cullen 
and Black, the Scottish Universities are conspicuous in the 
history of scientific discovery. Amidst all their poverty they 
have never ceased to enrich the intellectual life, not only 
of Scotland, but of the United Kingdom. Originally ill- 
endowed, or hardly endowed at all, they have received but 
scanty doles from the State, and in some cases have been even 
robbed of their original revenues. The larger Universities 
have escaped the pressure of poverty by the great influx of 
students in recent times; but in filling their treasury they 
have not increased their usefulness—the very increase of 
junior students in Edinburgh and Glasgow, without a corre- 
sponding increase in the teaching staff, forming, as we shall 
see, one of the main abuses of the present University system. 

For more than two centuries the Scottish Universities 
remained not only without State aid,* but without State 
attention. They pursued their way unbefriended, but, save 
in the case of Edinburgh, entirely independent. But at 
length, in 1826, a Royal Commission was appointed to visit 
the Universities and to report as to various difficulties con- 
cerning them which had attracted public attention. This 
Commission, which took a most enlightened view of its work, 
has been the parent of all University reform in Scotland; 
and it is melancholy to think that some of the most valu- 
able suggestions made by it, as, for example, about entrance 
examinations, should still remain to be carried out. Preju- 
dice, academical and ecclesiastical, proved too strong for it. 
The General Assembly of the Church and the Town Council 
of Edinburgh combined in vigorous opposition, and Lord 
Melbourne’s Bill, with the view of appointing executive 
boards to carry out such of the recommendations as might 
approve themselves on revisal, fell to the ground. The report 
of the Commissioners, which was issued in October 1830, was 
left, as Sir Alexander Grant says, ‘like a strong wine to 
* mellow for twenty-eight years.’ 

The more successful Commission of 1858 happily entered 
into the labours of its predecessors, and, in consequence, 





* There were certain small University grants made in the reign of 
Anne, but they are not worth speaking of. 
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accomplished much, especially for the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen. They were less bold, however, and, 
in some respects, less liberal and enlightened, than their 
predecessors, and, moreover, they were miserably hampered 
by the parsimony of the resources placed at their command. 
Their work, therefore, great as it was, was hardly accom- 
plished when the need of a larger work of reform began to be 
felt. The very fruits of the Commission of 1858-62 as they 
developed themselves served to create new necessities and 
to call for new adjustments. Government, in consequence, 
issued a new Royal Commission in 1876 to inquire and report 
upon the Universities of Scotland. This Commission was pre- 
sided over by the same distinguished lawyer and education- 
ist, the Right Honourable John Inglis, Lord Justice-General, 
who had presided over the Commission of 1858-62; and, 
among other eminent members, it contained the names of 
Professor Huxley and Mr. Fronde. It sat for two years, 
and concluded its labours by a long report in which it set 
forth an elaborate ‘summary of recommendations’ for the 
improvement of the Scottish’ University system. 

Scotland is still waiting for something to come of this 
report. An active agitation two years ago urged the subject 
upon the attention of the Government, and, in the last session 
of Parliament, a Bill was promised in the Queen’s speech, and 
was afterwards brought in, ‘for the better administration 

and endowment of the Scottish Universities.’ This Bill, 
however, amid the prevalent obstruction of the session, never 
reached the dignity of a second reading, and in the meantime 
the call for further University legislation in Scotland be- 
comes, if not louder (for the voice of the University reformer 
is apt to be drowned by the stronger voice of the political 
and social reformer), yet more reasonably and obviously 
necessary. Every year, in fact, University reform becomes 
more urgent, ot only for the sake of Universities themselves, 
but in reference to the rapidly advancing progress of general 
education in the country. 

It is only in the light of the recent advances Scotland has 
made, and continues to make, in her infra-academical edu- 
cation, that the problem of Scottish University reform can 
be fully understood. These advances are signalised by the 
great Educational Act of 1872, and again by the Endowed 
Schools Act of two years ago. By the former it may be said 
that already the necessities of primary education have been 
fully met, and Scotland has more nearly attained to the posi- 
tion of a well-educated country than any other portion of Her 
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Majesty’s dominions. School accommodation has been pro- 
vided as nearly as possible for a sixth of the population, and, 
what is more to the purpose, of the estimated amount of chil- 
dren that ought to be at school, a very large proportion * are 
really there. And this welcome result has been gained not, 
as was at one time feared by many enthusiasts for the old 
parochial system of education in Scotland, at the expense of 
lowering the general standard of instruction which prevailed 
in the parish schools, but concurrently with the maintenance 
of this standard, and even with the advance of it in certain 
departments. The number of scholars examined in Latin 
and Greek and mathematics has not only not fallen off, but 
has increased, while English language and literature—a weak 
point in the old parish schools—and other special subjects 
have been added with a steadily growing advantage.t 

The Endowed Schools Commission again, it is hoped and be- 
lieved, will be able, with the ample resources at their command, 
toestablish gradually, or to provide the means for establishing, 
a series of secondary schools in the chief centres of educa- 
tional activity in Scotland. The Commissioners are required 
to ‘have special regard to making provision for secondary 
‘and higher or technical education in public schools or 
‘otherwise in those localities to which the endowments 
‘ severally belong.’ The endowments are ample, and, al- 
though somewhat congested in such places as Edinburgh 
and Stirling, are, upon the whole, well distributed. It may 
be hoped, therefore, that in course of time Scotland may 
have a network of secondary schools everywhere available 
to her aspiring youth, who in such large numbers look 
forward to a university education. Difficulties may arise 
in some cases in utilising the abundant funds. For the 
very lack of such schools hitherto, and the ill-organised 
condition in which such as are in existence have so long 





* According to Mr. Mundella (Speech at Glasgow, Jan. 11, 1884), 
at least 560,000, out of say 612,000, of school age, or double the number 
at the passing of the Education Act 1872, are on the school registers. 

According to the same authority, 85 per cent. are in daily regular 
attendance—results behind what are found in Switzerland and, we 
suppose, Germany, but considerably exceeding those in any other part 
of the United Kingdom. 

Tt Scholars examined in Latin have increased in the proportion of 
3,958 in 1877-8, to close upon 10,000, and there is a corresponding 
advance in mathematics. ‘Very nearly four times as many children 
were presented in the upper standards in 1883 as were presented eight 
years before, in 1875.’ (Mr. Mundella, as above.) 
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been allowed to continue, have bred among a considerable 
class of Scotsmen a singular and absurd confusion of mind 
on the subject of secondary education. Boys have been 
so much in the habit of passing from the parochial (pri- 
mary) schools direct to the Universities, and the Univer- 
sities, to their scandal, have so readily accepted these boys 
as students, that there is a wide-spread feeling, from which 
even members of Parliament are not free, that higher schools 
are a sort of luxury—a resource of the rich and well-to-do 
for which no endowments are necessary—rather than an 
absolutely necessary provision in any really effective and 
well-graded system of instruction. As if secondary edu- 
cation rather than primary was not a special boou to the 
children of the poor. Primary education is now at the 
command of all; it has been brought home to the door of 
every family, and at a moderate cost which no well-conducted 
working man can grudge, or have any difficulty in meeting. 
But secondary education is for the most part beyond a work- 
ing man’s own resources. Trust funds, therefore, which, like 
so many in Scotland, have been destined for the advancement 
of the children of the respectable poor, cannot possibly be 
better applied than in enabling such children to ascend the 
educational ladder till they reach the summit, if they have 
capacity todo so. ‘There can be no better way,’ said the 
present Bishop of Exeter now a good many years ago in 
the House of Lords, ‘ of benefiting the poor and the class 
‘immediately above them than by setting up schools for the 
‘ higher instruction and affording to these children the means 
‘by exhibitions (or bursaries) of reaching these schools.’ 
Higher instruction may be obtained for these children by 
the rich or upper middle class without any assistance, simply 
because their circumstances enable them to command such 
education elsewhere if not at home. But the children of the 
industrial ranks can only get such instruction by having it 
brought within easy reach of them, or, in other words, by 
a network of secondary schools spreading where they are 
needed, at selected and fitting centres of population. 

No greater educational boon could well be given to Scot- 
land than the multiplication of such schools. There can- 
not be a more erroneous or Philistine notion than that 
secondary education is no special concern of the public, 
and ought to be quite independent of support from public 
money. Why, even if our higher education were—which 
it is so far from being—the peculiar interest of the rich or 
the upper middle class, such a notion would be quite inde- 
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fensible in view of the obvious and recognised fact, that 
the burden of primary education really falls in the main on 
this class and is contentedly borne by them, while in many 
cases their children reap no benefit from it whatever. But 
every idea of education being a matter of classes is thoroughly 
objectionable, and could only prevail among men whose aims 
are not purely educational. Education from the primary 
school to the university and technical school is the business 
of the nation, and is to be conceived and arranged not in 
the interest of any one class, but of the citizen life as a 
whole. The country itself, and not any section of it, is really 
benefited by the provision of adequate means for the 
appropriate developement of all the brain-power which it 
produces. 

One special and much-needed advantage would accrue to 
Scotland from the extension and organisation of its secondary 
education—the provision, namely, of a largely increased num- 
ber of educational offices in the country for its university 
graduates. The lack of such offices at present drives many of 
the hest Scotch graduates to England and the English Uni- 
versities, where in many cases they graduate over again, and 
identify themselves naturally with the later rather than the 
earlier phase of their scholastic career. There is nothing to 
lament in this from some points of view. What Edinburgh 
or Glasgow or St. Andrews or Aberdeen loses, Oxford or 
Cambridge gains. <A scholastic career for which Scotland 
provides no opening is amply rewarded, as in the recent 
appointment of a St. Andrews graduate tothe head of West- 
minster School. But a country cannot be said to be well 
equipped educationally that provides few or no means of 
keeping its graduates at home, and its intellectual life, and 
especially the tone of its university life, greatly suffers from 
a state of things which obviously tends to depress it and 
keep it at a low level. 

Busy, therefore, as Scotland has been, and continues to be, 
in putting its educational house in order, it seems a simple 
and urgent necessity to bring its university system into ac- 
cord with the advance which is taking place so rapidly in its 
schools. It is felt moreover, and has been long felt, that the 
reform of the Universities must proceed pari passu with the 
establishment of a secondary school system. So long as 
the present system of junior classes continues in the Univer- 
sities, it is impossible to give a fair field to the secondary 
or grammar school. Yet, strangely, there are vigorous de- 
fenders of this system. Fine things are constantly said of 
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the beauty of a system which leaves the Universities open 
to all comers, and of the wonderful strides by which some 
young Celt from the North, or some vigorous brain from a 
parish school, will outstrip at the end of a single session the 
well-trained grammar-school lad. It is wonderful what 
commonplaces pass for argument or good sense when interest 
works in the direction of the well-sounding commonplace. As 
if any illustration of the occasional success that may follow 
a thoroughly bad system could form a defence of the system. 
There are young Scotchmen who, in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, will sometimes do marvels—too often wrought at the 
expense of health. From their exceptional character these 
cases attract attention, and are registered in the memory of 
the professor. But how many others are there who, having 
come to college with little or no Greek, leave it with quite 
as little, whose case, just because it is the common case, 
attracts no attention! The professor, of course, is not to be 
held responsible for the unprepared student, but he is to be 
held responsible for defending a system which necessarily 
gives him students without any adequate preliminary train- 
ing. He should remember that it is by the mass of results 
that any educational system must be really tested. There 
are young fellows of such natural fineness of mental temper 
and such enthusiasm for work that they will become scholars 
although they had little or no teaching at all. No teachers 
are entitled to the credit of such men. A system must be 
judged by its general fruits ; and judged in this manner, ag 
never was any system more thoroughly and hopelessly i 
fault than that of the junior classes in the Seottish Univer- 
sities. It has failed to lay any good foundation of scholar- 
ship in the mass of the students, and it has stood directly 
and most disastrously in the way of such grammar schools 
as exist in the country. ‘The university classes have been 
flooded while the grammar-school benches have been empty ; 
and while the grammar-school master has been starved, the 
professor has been enriched for work which does not belong 
to him, and which he cannot possibly do well. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that university reform 
should proceed alongside of secondary school endowment and 
reform. Without making too much of organisation and the 
necessity of rigid gradation at every step, as in Germany, 
it is obviously necessary that the different parts of the 
educational lite of a country should be adapted to one 
another, and perenne that they should be each adapted to 
their appropriate work. So long as one part tries to do the 
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work of another, there can be nothing but confusion and 
failure. University reform, therefore, has been urged on 
Scotland not merely on its own account, but as a sequel and 
accompaniment of extended school reforms. The educa- 
tional life of the country can only become thoroughly healthy 
when health begins to be diffused through all its parts. The 
enormous increase in recent years of junior students at the 
Universities, and the deplorable condition in which many of 
them issue from a four years’ curriculum, have brought into 
prominent notice the weaknesses of the system. These 
weaknesses have stirred the public mind in no ordinary 
degree. On no subject has it been more eager or more 
united than in demanding a reform in the Arts course of our 
Universities. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Scottish Univer. 
sities Bill of last Session raised directly, by some of its pro- 
visions, obstacles to its own success. The powers which it 
proposed to entrust to a body of executive commissioners 
were insufficiently defined. ‘ Grave questions’ were raised 
in connexion with the Theological Chairs without the indica- 
tion of a clear line of settlement. The financial clause of 
the Bill, which was the key to the whole university problem, 
was confessedly inadequate. The University of St. Andrews, 
which had the dubious honour of a section of the Bill 
devoted to itself, was justly aggrieved at the manner in 
which it was proposed to be dealt with. St. Andrews had 
suffered much, like many colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
by the depression affecting its farm-rents, and by positive 
losses of revenue in the shape of teind or tithe, in some 
eases directly abstracted from the University by the Govern- 
ment itself. The professors’ incomes, small at the best, 
had been in consequence greatly reduced. But the University 
itself had never been more ective or prosperous than during 
recent years. It was peculiarly unfortunate, therefore, to 
suggest the possibility of its dissolution merely because it 
needed increased funds at a time when the necessity for 
increased means of University education was so urgent, 
and when the very fewness of its students in comparison 
with the thronging masses at the larger Universities was a 
distinct advantage. It may be safely said that to extinguish 
St. Andrews University would be an irreparable injury to 
the academic life of Scotland. The work might be done 
elsewhere, but the peculiar impress given to its work from its 
thoroughness, and the quiet seclusion and ancient dignity of 
the place could never be regained anywhere. 
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Under such a combination of mischances the Univer- 
sities Bill of last Session fell to the ground. But the cause 
of University reform in Scotland has not gone backward. 
It is as clearly needed and as vigorously advocated as ever, 
and we are glad to learn that a Bill similar in its provisions 
to that of last Session, but with a more careful limitation 
of the powers of the Commission and an omission of the 
obnoxious clause about St. Andrews, is again about to be 
introduced into Parliament. There are certain difficulties, 
however, in the path of renewed legislation for the Scottish 
Universities that it may be worth while glancing at. 

(1) There is first of all the ecclesiastical or religious diffi- 
culty, which always more or less exists in Scotland, and 
clings to the skirt of all educational questions, although 
with a diminishing tenacity. We may venture to give it 
the precedence, as there is good reason to believe that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind was running in this direction when he 
spoke of ‘ grave questions’ connected with the Bill as one of 
the causes of its abandonment last Session. In point of 
fact, however, the ecclesiastical question is not a large one 
relatively to the general object of the Bill. The educational 
reforms which are muinly desiderated in the Faculty of Arts 
might be all carried out without raising this question at all. 
Yet the question is vital and important in its bearing on the 
historical character of the Universities, and because, as it 
is hardly necessary to say, whatever touches religion or the 
Churches in Scotland is sure to excite interest and arouse 
more or less passion. 

The Universities of Scotland were, we have seen, in- 
timately associated with religion in their origin, and, as a 
matter of course, the teaching of theology was particularly 
recognised in all of them. In this respect the University of 
Edinburgh is no exception. A minister of the Reformed 
Church was its chief promoter, and its first Principal was 
selected from the University of St. Andrews on account of 
his eminence as a Churchman and theologian. Atl its Prin- 
cipals were ministers of the Church down to the appointment 
of Sir David Brewster in 1859.* This is enough to show 
how intimately all the Scottish Universities were connected 
not only in their origin, but throughout the greater part 


* Sir A. Grant fancies he has found an exception in Patrick Sands 
(1620-22), but Sands was a clergyman and a member of the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh before he went abroad, although on his return he be- 
came a lawyer and advocate. 
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of their history, with the Church. Another and still more 
striking evidence of the same fact is that all the professors, 
without exception, were legally bound, up to a recent period, 

to sign the Confession of Faith and to declare their attach- 
ment to the Church on their admission to office. But while 
this is true, it is also true that the Universities of Scotland 
have long ceased to have any ecclesiastical character. This 
was expressly acknowledged so far back as the Report of 
the Commissioners of 1826-30 to which we have already ad- 
verted. The Scottish Universities, this Report declares, 

‘are not now of an ecclesiastical character, or, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, ecclesiastical bodies. They are connected, it is true, 
with the Established Church of Scotland, the standards of which the 
“ enapeedadh must acknowledge. Like other seminaries of education, 
they may be subject to the inspection of the Church . account of any 
religious opinions which may be taught in them. Each university 
returns a member to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
but in other respects the Universities in Scotland are not ecclesiastical 
institutions, not being more connected with the Church than with any 
other profession. The *y are intended for the general education of the 
country, and in truth possess scarcely any eccle ssiastical feature, except 
that they have a certain number of professors for the purpose of teach- 
ing the ology in the sume manner as other sciences are taught.’ 


These are inevery respect significant words. They mark, 
on the one hand, the still lingering connexion of the Univer- 
sities with the Church of Scotland, and yet, on the other 
hand, emphasise that there is nothing sectarian in this con- 
nexion ; and that the one feature of real substance and value 
in the connexion is the fact that theology is taught in the Uni- 
versities ‘in the same manner as other sciences are taught.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Church connexion of 
the Universities has grown fainter during the fifty years and 
more which have elapsed since the issue of the report from 
which we have quoted. The professors generally are no 
longer obliged ‘ to acknowledge the standards of the Church,’ 
unless in a negative manner. Tests were abolished by Lord 
Moncrieff’s Act of 1855, except in the case of Professors of 
Theology and the Principals of the Universities of Kdin- 
burgh, Glasgow, King’s College, Aberdeen, and St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews, and five years afterwards, in the 
well-known Act of 1858, ‘to make provision for the better 
‘government and discipline of the Universities of Scotland,’ 
the last remnant of test legislation—except in the case of the 
Professors of Divinity—was swept away. Nothing could be 
more enlightened than this course of legislation, and it has 
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been attended with great benefits to the Universities. The 
only objection that can be made against it is not its com- 
prehensiveness, but its restrictiveness. Lord Moncrieff’s Act, 
in its intention so liberal, for the first time unhappily 
defined in its sixth section the chairs of Theology as con- 
sisting of the ‘chairs of Divinity, Church History, Biblical 
‘ Criticism, and Hebrew.’ For the first time the law pro- 
nounced each of these chairs to be definitely theological, and 
as such specially to belong to the Church. The separation 
was ill-judged and unhistorical. The chairs of Hebrew or 
Oriental languages had no more than an accidental connexion 
with the Faculty of Theology. It had not been considered 
necessary in all cases even to appoint a clergyman to those 
chairs—Professor Tennant of St. Andrews, and Professor 
Scott of Aberdeen, who respectively held the chairs of Hebrew 
in these universities in the last generation, not having been 
clergymen. Not only so, but the chair of Church History, 
in Glasgow University at least, was a chair of Civil History 
as well—in short, « chair of History—only attached specially 
to the Divinity Faculty, because no other class of students 
but those preparing for the Church regularly attended it. 
It was evidently not considered necessary that the incum- 
bent of the chair should be a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, for we find in Dr. Carlyle’s ‘Memoirs’ that a Dr. 
Wight, a Dissenting clergyman from Dublin, was advanced 
to it in 1761; and a recent occupant of the same chair, if we 
mistake not, was also bred among the Irish Presbyterians. 
Even to the second chair of Divinity in St. Andrews—now 
the chair of Biblical Criticism—a virtual layman, or mere 
probationer of the Church, had been appointed, as late as 
1836, without remonstrance, or at least without any active 
opposition. 

These facts are enough to show that the present unhappy 
division of four chairs in each of the Universities as chairs 
of Theology in the exclusive interest of the Church of Scot- 
land, is largely the result of recent legislation. Originally 
these chairs were in the interest of the Church only as all 
other chairs were. No professor could be appointed to any 
chair who did not profess to belong to the Church and to 
acknowledge its standards. Clergyinen were commonly ap- 
pointed to the chairs of Divinity, simply because no laymen 
professed any knowledge of the subjects. It must be pro- 
nounced, therefore, an unfortunate result of Lord Moncrieft’s 
Act, that it has isolated the ‘ chairs of Theology,’ and given 
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countenance to the notion that they are a separate, and 
possibly separable, portion of the academic equipment of 
our Universities. Really, these chairs are an essential and 
constitutive part of the Scotch University system. They lie 
closer to the foundation and to the characteristic ‘story’ 
of the Universities than any of the other chairs. It is true 
that their comparative importance is greatly diminished. [f 
any visitor to Edinburgh University will pass from the rooms 
of the Divinity Faculty, which remain very much what they 
were seventy or a hundred years ago, to the spacious accom- 
modation provided in the new University buildings for the 
Faculty of Medicine, he will get a vivid impression of the 
manner in which tke study of Natural and Medical Science 
has advanced, in comparison with that of divinity and moral 
philosophy. Is this a thing on which to congratulate the 
University? ‘True university life is not less a whole because 
it may suddenly expand on one side rather than another. 
Nay, the very development on such an extraordinary scale of 
the scientific side of university studies in Scotland makes it 
all the more necessary to preserve the older and less popular 
side of these faculties. It would be a disaster of the gravest 
kind—not only to the Churches, but to the cause of the 
higher culture in Scotland—if sacred learning should ever 
pass out of the sphere of university work. It may be well 
to have new collegiate or university institutions irrespective 
of theology. But it would be a very different thing to in- 
terfere with historical institutions so as to withdraw from 
them an important side of culture essentially connected with 
their origin and character, and which has hitherto exercised, 
as it will no doubt continue to ‘ exercise, such an immense 
‘ influence over the destinies of men.’ * 

The course of past enlightened legislation has pointed 
the way to reform here as elsewhere. ‘The true purpose of 
theological chairs in a University, as the Commissioners 
of 1830 said, is to teach theology ‘in the same manner as 
‘ other sciences are taught. Theology is not the property of any 
church. Churches have their special doctrines, or what they 
call their theology, which it may be their ‘ primary concern’ 
to teach ; but theology, in the true, which is also the university 
sense, embraces a circle of studies which Churchmen are no 
more qualified to teach than Dissenters, nor clergy of any 
kind more qualified to teach than any layman who has given 


* Speech by Lord Reay at Jubilee of Associated Societies of Edin- 
burgh University, March 12, 1884. 
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himself seriously to their attainment. What, for example, is 
there about Hebrew or any other Oriental language which 
makes a clergyman more qualified to teach it than a layman ? 
What is there about Church History that requires ‘ orders,’ 
Presbyterian or Episcopalian, for its full understanding or 
exposition? What is there even about Biblical criticism— 
the study of the text of Scripture, or the authorship of its 
several Books, or their historical meaning—which anyone with 
the requisite learning and devoutness of mind might not fully 
unfold? Or, to exhaust the whole round of theological chairs 
as they exist in the Scottish Universities, what is there in 
the genesis and development of Christian thought and its 
main contents as they have been evolved in the successive 
Christian ages which any man of Christian and speculative 
insight might not adequately grasp and interpret? What is 
there, in short, in such studies that requires an official test 
more than any other studies within the University circle ? 
In former years we have seen that such studies were not 
necessarily in the hands of Churchmen or Clergymen. 
There is no essential need, therefore, for separating by a 
special test the Theological from the other chairs in the 
Universities. 

The Churches in Scotland would soon learn to adapt them- 
selves to the new state of things. Imaginations of an invasion 
of heretical opinion would vanish before facts. The same class 
of men, only selected from a more extended area, would be 
appointed to the chairs. The same course of teaching would 
be followed, only quickened by a freer and richer spirit of 
learning. And if any one, or all, of the Churches should feel, 
as they might fairly do, that their students, in addition to 
the linguistic and historical and apologetical or speculative 
studies for which the Universities at present make provision, 
require more special training in their own confessional and 
pastoral theology, they have the means of providing such 
training in connexion with the Universities or apart from 
them. They are free, in short, to complete the theological 
studies of the Universities in any way they like or may deem 
suitable. Extra-mural classes are at present recognised in 
the Medical Faculty with the best results. it is possible also 
that similar classes may be recognised to meet the overflow 
of students in the Faculty of Arts, There would be nothing 
irregular, therefore, in extra-mural theological teaching. The 
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Churches would so far have the field to themselves, and at 
the same time the University classes as the background 
of their special teaching. A university tone instead of a 
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sectarian tone would be infused into their work and into the 
minds of the students; and how much is implied in this 
it is needless to explain to anyone who has passed frem the 
one atmosphere to the other. What an incalculable boon to 
all the Churches alike would it be that, in certain classes at 
least, their students would meet on common ground, and that 
the teaching would be not by men of one denomination, se- 
lected because of their denominational connexion, but by men 
chosen from the whole field of sacred learning in the country, 
for their special and acknowledged qualifications ! 

This solution of the ecclesiastical difficulty connected with 
the Universities seems so simple and advantageous that it is 
difficult to understand opposition to it, if it were the least 
necessary to seek for reason in ecclesiasticai feeling. Once 
the difficulty is grasped with a firm hand, it would disappear. 
It should be determined, however, in the new Universities 
Bill, and not left to settlement by any Executive Commission. 
It is not a question for Commission, but for legislation. To 
leave the theological chairs as at present is impossible. To ac- 
knowledge and yet to starve them while enriching other 
chairs is in every aspect unwise. To cut them off from the 
University system would be to wound that system to the 
heart and do far more harm than can well be calculated. 
The only course, therefore, is to restore the theological chairs 
to their old and constitutional footing as national and not 
denominational—chairs of Science, to which all students of 
sacred learning, of whatever Church, may repair. 

But there is a financial as well as an ecclesiastical diffi- 
culty before the legislative reformer of the Scottish Uni- 
versities; and to many the financial difficulty is by far the 
more formidable of the two. If the ecclesiastical question 
was not without its effect upon the fate of the Bill of last 
Session, the Bill may yet be said to have been immediately 
wrecked on the financial rock that stood in its way. In 
universities, as in other corporations, there are always those 
who do not desire reform either for themselves or others. 
They are comfortable, and why should they be disturbed? 
But reforms become especially difficult without the means of 
accomplishing them. Defective as the Bill of last Session 
was, it might have excited some enthusiasm in the Scottish 
members of Parliament, if it had proposed to supply the 
Scottish Universities with adequate resources to meet the 
proposed changes and otherwise benefit the Universities. At 
present the whole sum voted to the four Universities of 
Scotland, along with the Edinburgh Observatory and Botanic 
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Garden, amounts to rather more than 30,000/. a year. This 
indeed is almost the exact annual average, taking the last 
ten years together, and excluding the expenditure for new 
buildings in Edinburgh, which is quite exceptional. In de- 
tail the sums voted for the several Universities for the year 
1882-83 were as follows: deen University, 7,1871.; 
Edinburgh University, 9,393/. ; Glasgow University, 7,705/. ; 
St. Andrews University, 4,0361., with as nearly as possible 
5,0001. for the Edinburgh Observatory and Botanic Garden. 
This is admitted on all hands to be a very inadequate sum. 
The Universities Bill plainly acknowledged this. But it is 
more difficult to say what would be a right and adequate 
vote. 

This can only be determined by some reference to our 
educational expenditure in other directions and the edu- 
cational work which is done by the Scottish Universities. 
It has been computed that the expenditure on primary 
education in Scotland for last year was no less than 
1,000,0001., of which 300,000/. was contributed by Par- 
liamentary grant. No one, at least no Liberal politician, 
can be said to grudge this amount. It is stated also on 
authority* that the annual grants and allowances made to 
Ireland from the Consolidated Fund for the Royal University 
and colleges amount to 70,000/. ; and this too while Scotland, 
as shown in our last number, contributes 8,000,0001. of 
taxation to the National Exchequer in comparison with 
Treland’s 6,600,000/. No Irishman thinks that the sum given 
for higher education in Ireland is excessive, nor does any 
statesman object to it. It can hardly be thought, therefore, 
that a sum, say, of 50,000/. a year would be an extravagant 
allowance to all the Scottish Universities. This would only 
be a sixth of the sum freely voted for primary education. 
It would be still greatly less than the allowance given to 
the University and colleges of Ireland, which have only 
1,100 as compared with the 6,600 attending the Scottish 
Universities. 

There are no similar institutions in any country which do 
the same amount of educational work relative to the popu- 
lation of the country as the Scottish Universities. Even 
Switzerland, which is ahead of Scotland in primary educa- 
tion, is behind itin the number of university students, while 
England in comparison is nowhere. The Universities of 








* Dr. Webster, M.P. for Aberdeen, in addressing the Aberdeen 
University Court, November 30. 
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Switzerland are attended by about 2,500 students; those of 
England, excluding the University of London, which is only 
an examining body, by about 6,000 students ; while those of 
Scotland, which contains only one-eighth of the number of 
the inhabitants of England, are attended by the number we 
have stated, viz., 6,600. The Universities of Scotland, there- 
fore, may be said to be an ‘integral part of the national life ;’ 
and they perform an educational work more extensive than 
any other in relation to the country. Part of their work as 
at present prosecuted may not properly belong to them. In 
the future it will be far better done in the secondary schools. 
But it by no means follows that the number of Scottish 
students will on this account fall off. We believe that it will 
in a few years be greater than ever. It is a poor economy, 
therefore, which would grudge the resources required for so 
great a work. The fees in the larger Universities are no 
doubt large, in many classes. But according to the bad 
usage of the Scottish Universities, these fees are exclusively 
personal. They belong entirely to the few professors whose 
classes may be in the ascendant, and the Universities them- 
selves are in no degree richer on account of them. The 
Scottish Universities, therefore, can only look as national 
institutions to the national exchequer, which in proportion 
to its size and population Scotland does so much to fill. 
And nothing, in our opinion, can be less wise than refusing 
to give them such aid as they really need, or restricting it 
to the narrowest possible dimensions. 

The Bill of last Session only proposed to give to the 
Scottish Universities for all purposes 40,0001. ‘in full dis- 
‘ charge of all claims past, present, and future.’ The Edin- 
burgh Botanic Garden and Observatory were to share in this 
sum, and pensions and the annual expenses of the libraries 
were also to come out of it. At the same time, the sum was 
to be charged on the Consolidated Fund instead of being 
annually voted. It was to be distributed under the sanction 
of the Commissioners to be appointed under the Bill, and 
the University Court of each University under due central 
authority * (the nature of which need not be now discussed) 


* The central authority proposed in the Bill was the Committee of 


Council on Education for Scotland; but there are many reasons against 
subjecting university education in Scotland to the same central autho- 
rity as primary education. The Universities have unanimously re- 
pudiated this subjection—far better her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
which is at present the ultimate authority on the alteration or modifi- 
cation of the existing ordinances or statutes of the Universities. 
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was to have ‘full power to make such regulations and ordi- 
‘nances as they shall see fit for the administration and 
‘disposal of the sums allotted to such University by the 
‘ Commissioner out of the said annual grant.’ 

We agree with all that has been said about the inadequacy 
of this grant for all the purposes for which it was destined ; 
and there are special reasons connected with the incidence 
of the present pension burdens which would render it very 
unfair to impose these burdens upon the University Fund. 
But we do not at all agree with the objection which some 
have taken to the principle of the grant, and to its sup- 
posed finality. The finality of any Treasury grant is, in 
the very nature of the case, a euphemism which can have 
no effect upon the future, save in so far as future legislators 
may consider it reasonable in itself. Noone Parliament can 
bind its successor, and no national institution, so long as 
it has popular support, can be permanently severed from the 
national treasury. There is no real ground for apprehen- 
sion, therefore, in this language of the Bill, while the principle 
which underlies the financial clauses appears to us sound and 
reasonable. This principle is that the sum to be given to 
the Scottish Universities annually shall be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund instead of being an annual vote subject 
at any time to waywardness or ill-nature ; and further, that 
the sum, when once distributed, shall rest in the hands of 
the respective Universities to meet all their demands. Each 
University, in short, is to have the responsible management 
of its funds subject to due control. It is astonishing that 
the Universities and their friends have been so slow to appre- 
ciate this boon. Nothing can be worse for autonomous 
institutions like the Scottish Universities than to be depen- 
dent upon an annual parliamentary vote, details of which 
may at any time be assailed and withdrawn; nor is it less 
injurious to them to be constantly appealing to Parliament 
‘hat in hand.” The attitude is not a healthy one. It 
destroys economy as well as self-dependence. People are pro- 
verbially lavish of other people’s money; and government 
money above all is supposed to be a fair prey of any who can 
get hold of it. It is for the country to determine the 
amount to be given to the Universities. The fiat of the 
Treasury has no right to control an imperial matter of this 
kind ; it ought to be determined by the just sense of Go- 
vernment and of the Scottish representatives dealing with a 
great national interest, the full value of which they can 
alone know. But the Treasury may certainly be allowed to 
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be the best judge of the principle on which any such grant 
should be given, so as to reconcile national economy with 
national interests. The Universities, therefore, will not be 
wise if they dispute the principle of the grant, or even cavil 
over certain new burdens proposed to be laid upon them. 
Let them concentrate all their energies in getting from Par- 
liament a sufficient sum to meet all their claims. Whether 
certain things directly from the Treasury or from certain 
moneys set apart on the Consolidated Fund must surely, to 
say the least, be of little consequence, if only the share set 
apart be adequate for ‘all its purposes.’ 

It seems inequitable indeed to include the expenses of the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden—which is largely a place of 
popular recreation—with the Universities Fund; and no less 
inequitable to impose upon this fund the burden of existing 
pensions, or even of the pensions of existing professors. 
These professors have presumably the security of the Trea- 
sury for the amount of their pensions ; and unhappily the 
manner in which professorial pensions are at present settled 
may swell them to a very indefinite amount. The fair 
arrangement would be only to shift these burdens after some 
readjustment of the regulation or ordinance under which 
they now arise. From a comparatively small sum of 1,500/. 
a year or thereabouts, ten years ago, they have grown last 
year to about 7,500/. a year in the case of all the Uni- 
versities. This is not owing to any exceptional liberality 
of the Government in dealing with Scottish professors, who 
stand on the same footing with ‘ persons holding professional 
‘and other special offices’ in the public service. It has 
come in the main from the incautious generality of the 
ordinance of the Commissioners of 1858 on the subject. It 
seems not to have occurred to these Commissioners that any 
professorial income in the future would augment to such a 
degree as unduly to swell the pension Jist. Two-thirds of 
any such income seemed twenty-five years ago very un- 
likely to reach an excessive sum burdensome to the Trea- 
sury. But this is exactly what has happened. While pro- 
fessors, who may have worked hard upon a small income 
which enabled them to save nothing, have to retire upon 
a modicum of pension insufficient to keep them from star- 
vation, other professors, whose classes have been filled to 
repletion from accidental causes, have not only enjoyed 
a large income while at work, but have been enabled to 
retire on a pension more than double the incomes of other 
working professors. In this way there are at this moment 
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two retired professors respectively in the enjoyment of pen- 
sions of 1,073/. and 1,143/., and two others with allowances 
each above 8001. a year. It is clear that a system working 
so unfairly is neither good in itself, nor tolerable to the 
Treasury ; and if pensions as at present arranged were cast 
upon a definite Treasury grant for the universities, it might 
very largely and irregularly operate to the diminution of 
that grant. Pensions as at present arranged, therefore, 
should be borne directly by the Treasury. As the Treasury 
sanctioned the ill-advised ordinance under which this burden 
has accumulated, and may still further accumulate, it is 
bound in the case of all existing professors to bear it. But 
in any new legislation provision should be made for a maxi- 
mum retiring allowance beyond which the Universities would 
in no case be liable. It would be well to have both a 
minimum and a maximum retiring allowance. Any actuary 
would be able to tell what the average liability of such a 
charge would be, and with this and all other charges fairly 
calculated, let the grant from the Treasury be made amply 
equal to them. Forty thousand pounds is certainly not 
enough ; fifty thousand pounds is not too much in the view 
of all the noble work of the Scottish Universities and the 
liberal allowances otherwise given for education. 

Of the special reforms necessary to be carried out by an 
Executive Commission, three are, above all, urgent in the 
Faculty of Arts—(a) the institution of an entrance examin- 
ation, (b) the enlargement of the curriculum, and (c) the mul- 
tiplication of the teaching power. Reforms may be necessary 
in other faculties besides the Faculty of Arts, and in other 
respects than we have mentioned, for example the more de- 
tailed organisation of classes generally ; the allocation of the 
enormous fees accumulated from them ; the greater extension 
of university work throughout the year; the appointment of 
an inter-university council, and of a common or inter-univer- 
sity standard for honours. All these subjects may well deserve 
the attention of the University Commissioners. But it is in 
the Faculty of Arts especially that reform is necessary— 
the weakness here is a weakness throughout. The Scottish 
Universities, Dr. Chalmers said long ago, are weak because 
they are weak ‘fundamentally.’ This weakness tells in the 
Divinity classes, and the Law classes, and the Science classes, 
as well as in the course of Arts itself. It gives more than 
any other the tone to Scotch University culture, and serves 
to keep certain forms of it at a low pitch, which should no 
longer continue. 
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(a) It is strange how timid even University Reformers 
have been as to the necessity for an entrance examina- 
tion. The timidity is partly intelligible from the absence of 
secondary schools in the country. It seemed hard to shut 
the portals of the Universities to aspiring youths. There 
was supposed to be a sort of national distinction in throw- 
ing the university classes open to all comers from the age 
of twelve to the age of thirty, and all grades of social life 
from the son of the well-to-do merchant to the artisan or the 
grocer’s boy. One of the Glasgow professors made a list for 
Mr. Gladstone, when he was Re sctor of that University, of the 
various trades that were represented in his classes. ‘The list 
was curious, and could probably not have been paralleled in 
any other country; but it was also instructive in more senses 
than the professor meant. The mere fact that a professor 
had to face such a miscellaneous assemblage of students 
raised at once a question as to the organisation of the as- 
semblage and what good could be got out of such a class 
or classes, however well organised. “Students necessarily in 
such diverse sti ages of preparation obviously required the drill 
of a schoolmaster for three or four hours a day instead of the 
lecture of a professor at the utmost for two hours. The 
truth is that no fine talk of the enthusiasm imparted by a 
large class, or of the wonderful progress of exceptional lads 
from the country, can conceal the essential absurdity of a 
university system which admits to its regular classes all 
comers ofany age. Many in sucha miscellaneous crowd must 
be utterly backward to begin with, unable to follow the 
professor from the first, and, do what they will, unable to 
catch him up through the whole of their curriculum. The 
result was described lately by a professor of the Free Church 
Divinity College in Glasgow, who said that he had watched 
carefully the working of the system during the past ten 
years. According to ‘this authority, ‘ a man may go into the 
‘ university and come out of it with scarcely any education 
* whatever.’ 

An appeal has also been made in evidence of the same fact 
to the results of certain examinations held by the Presby- 
terian Churches before they allow students to enter their 
Divinity Halls. It is true that the students who are sub- 
jected to these examinations in full have not taken their 
degree in Arts. So far, therefore, they have not received 
the imprimatur of the Universities, and it is a question whe- 
ther the Churches in their case should receive them as students 
at all. But to exclude from their halls all students who 
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have not taken a degree would be to demand from the 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches what no Churches in Britain, 
so far as we know, have ever demanded, least of all the 
Church of England. Considering the nature of the present 
degree of M.A. in the Scottish Universities, which requires 
considerable attainment in mathematics as well as classics 
and philosophy, it is quite intelligible why a very superior man 
might fail in taking it. Dean Stanley, according to his own 
confession, could never have passed in mathematics. And 
surely it is fair to argue that a man, although he may not 
have taken his degree, ought to have learned something well 
during four years’ study. That he should emerge from 
such a curriculum destitute of any accurate knowledge of 
either Latin or Greek, or mathematics or philosophy, is 
beyond doubt a reflection not merely on the mental character 
of the student, but on the system which has had him in 
hand for all this period, and left him without any real edu- 
cation at the end.* As we have already said, a system of 
education must be judged by its general and not by its ex- 
ceptional results ; and when such results as are now described 
are not uncommon, the system is plainly in error and in- 
capable of defence. 

But would we then shut the doors of the Universities 
entirely against any but tested students? It was beautiful 
to see how some men even, on the Commission of 1878, con- 
tended for the open-portal system as a shred of national 
liberty not to be interfered with, of which great things may 
occasionally come. Argument is powerless against senti- 
mental enthusiasm of this kind, and also because it is un- 
necessary to adopt any such trenchant course as shutting the 
doors of the Scottish Universities absolutely in the face of 
such students. Let them come if they will. They would no 
doubt much better stay away and go to school. But let them 
come, if they will, to the Universities as seats of learning 
open to all. But let there be a special teaching staff ap- 
pointed to deal with all obviously unfit for proper University 
work. Let there be—as we have seen was the case in Edin- 
burgh University when it commenced—an under-professor, 








* It seems impossible to evade the force of the following statement 
by Professor Lindsay, from whom we have quoted in the text: ‘ Who 
‘ is to be held responsible for those who have attended four or five years 
‘ of lectures and are unable to give any proof that they have profited 
‘by them? Surely a university which admits any amount of untested 
‘ raw material cannot be held entirely irresponsible ?’ 
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or, if necessary—so long as such students continue to come 
—two or three under-professors or tutors to take this ‘ raw 
‘material’ in hand. But let no one be entered as a regular 
Arts student with a view to graduation without being first 
tested and proved to be fit for special University studies. 
An efficient entrance examination worked at first in this 
manner, of which none could complain, would, with the 
coincident rise of secondary schools throughout Scotland, 
soon clear away what must now be held to be a reproach 
of the Scottish Universities. The unprepared student would 
disappear of his own accord, and either find the means of 
advancing himself at the grammar school, or, which in many 
cases would no doubt be the wiser plan for him, remain at 
his trade and make himself better at it. It sounds well to 
keep the University door open to the humblest comer, but 
it is a cruel kindness often to invite a man within the door 
and turn him out after a ‘ curriculum ’ no better than when 
he entered. 

(6) In addition to an entrance examination it is urgently 
necessary to reform, by way of enlargement and diversity, 
the curriculum of Arts in the Scottish Universities. It was 
never a very perfect or successful order of study, and has 
proved quite unworkable in the case of some of the best 
minds fitted to excel in congenial work. To combine con- 
siderable attainments in mathematics and physical science 
with classics and with mental philosophy is an unwelcome 
task to many students—to some even of high calibre, an 
impossible task. A certain basis of common culture should 
be exacted from all candidates for degrees in Arts, but there 
can hardly be any question that a student should, as early 
as possible in his University career, be allowed to select his 
subjects, and of course his classes. Too wide a selection was 
possibly suggested by the Commissioner of 1878, no fewer 
than five avenues towards the degree of Master of Arts 
being indicated by them; but it admits of no doubt that a 
certain choice should be open to the student, especially as 
year by year all study is becoming more specialised, and 
the absurdity therefore of exacting anything like a high 
standard of attainment in so many departinents becomes 
more patent. 

(c) In order to make the Faculty of Arts a really effec- 
tive force in the academic life of Scotland, it is necessary 
not only to begin the work with an entrance examination, 
and to discriminate the work better when once entered 
upon, but moreover to increase its tutorial appliances or 
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teaching power. ‘The present state of things in the two 
larger Universities is that the junior classes, under the 
guidance respectively of one professor and one statutory 
assistant, number in Glasgow between five and six hundred, 
and in Edinburgh between four and five hundred. Even if 
the students in these classes were in a less defective state of 
preparation than they notoriously are, it must be obvious that 
they are beyond a teaching staff solimited. The Commissioners 
of 1858, in arranging for the work of these classes, did not 
contemplate that they would reach much more than half their 
present numbers. Their estimate of fees in each class clearly 
shows this. In point of fact fees and students have as nearly 
as possible doubled in a little more than twenty years. There 
can be no stronger testimony to the prosperity of these 
Universities ; but surely also there can be no stronger evi- 
dence of the need of enlarged teaching powers. The teach- 
ing staff which was adequate in 1358 or 1862, when the 
Commissioners finished their labours, cannot possibly be 
adequate when the numbers to be taught are nearly double 
what they were at the time this staff was arranged. What 
would be thought of any school, secondary or primary, which 
conducted its work on such a principle—or rather absence 
of principle —and tried to overtake double the number of 
pupils with a teaching power appointed for half the number? 
It may be assumed that this has not been really attempted, 
and that the teachers of the junior classes in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh have of their own accord, and out of their largely 
increased emoluments, appointed additional assistants to 
co-operate with them in their work. But clearly this is an 
unsatisfactory mode of meeting a grave difficulty, even if it 
has been generally adopted. In whatever manner the diffi- 
culty may be met, it should not be met by mere private 
arrangement. 

But there is a larger view of this whole question. The 
Scottish Universities, as we have already seen, are constantly 
producing teaching power for which there is at present uo 
sphere, or only avery limited sphere, in Scotland. Itis hoped 
that the secondary schools about to be organised may furnish 
a career for Scottish graduates who wish to devote them- 
selves to the teaching profession; but why should the Uni- 
versities themselves not furnish also such a sphere, seeing 
teaching power is the very thing which they require? What 
can be more foolish than for national institutions to squander 
the learned material which they are constantly producing, 
Uriving it away in search of a career to Oxford or Cambridge ? 
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Plainly, the Scottish Universities cannot be, as Lord Rosebery 
urged they should be in his address to the Edinburgh students, 
‘ better than other Universities’ so long as this system lasts 
—not only not ‘ better,’ but not nearly so good. The attrac- 
tive force of the English Universities for Scottish students 
will always be powerful enough ; all the more need that they 
should not be driven to think of them as the only adequate 
openings for their abilities. Their own Universities which 
have nursed them are their national home, and they, on the 
other hand, can give just what those Universities most ur- 
gently want— additional teaching power. As Scotland has 
a philosophy of its own, and medical schools of its own 
unrivalled in the world, why should it not have schools of 
scholarship and science of its own? Why, in short, should 
the Scottish Universities, which boast so much of their 
characteristic nationality, not seek to be complete as well 
as characteristic--to give their students all that they need 
without leaning either upon England or Germany ? It is the 
state of the Faculty of Arts, and the extent to which it has 
done, save in philosophy, the work of secondary schools, which 
has more than anything hindered this. Let all this secondary 
school work, so long as it lasts—remnants of it will last for 
many years, we fear—be put into the hands of subordinate 
professors or graduate teachers ; let further appropriate work 
as examiners and lecturers be found for the best graduates, 
men who show a special tendency for scholarship, or philo- 
sophy, or science—work representing the many departments 
of study as yet unacknowledged even in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Schools of real learning would gather in this manner 
around the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow in par- 
ticular which could be drawn upon to any extent as teaching 
power was required, and which would gradually raise Scot- 
land once more to her old renown in Europe as a home of 
scholarship as well as thought. 

Not only would the University life.of the country be thus 
raised, but it would also, without much disturbance of exist- 
ing usages, be rendered more continuous. There can be no 
question that the limited session of little more than five 
months to which the full teaching activity of the Scottish 
Universities is at present confined, is now anachronous and 
indefensible. Any University man from Switzerland, or 
Germany, or America, hears of the six or nearly seven 
months’ holiday with smiling astonishment and incredulity. 
In the University of St. Andrews, whose case has been so 
much before the public of late years, there are no summer 
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classes at all. For six months every year there is an abso- 
lute suspension of class work. The doors are shut in April 
only to be opened in November; and the faces of professors 
are unknown in street or quadrangle for all this time. No 
one can suppose that this is good fora public institution. It 
has the justification of long continuance, but no other justi- 
fication ; and so long as the St. Andrews professorships are 
so poorly endowed as they are, it would be hard to deprive 
them of the long summer vacation which is at present their 
chief attraction. But such a state of things is not right in 
itself, neither good for the institution nor the public. Pro- 
fessors in St. Andrews, as everywhere else, should receive 
adequate remuneration and should be required to do ade- 
quate work. If the old fields of labour are not enough, new 
fields must be found for them. Why, for example, should 
the experiment of female university classes not be tried at St. 
Andrews in a summer session in these days when women 
as well as men are clamouring for the higher learning? 
St. Andrews has already distinguished itself in the cause of 
female education in more ways than one. The diploma of 
LL.A., which for some time has been awarded to women, and 
which is as nearly as possible equivalent to the M.A. degree 
for men, has been attended with increasing success year by 
year. The place itself is admirably adapted for the ex- 
periment of female university classes, and many of the pro- 
fessors would find in such work interesting and, it may be 
hoped, additional remunerative employment. 

There is also a further field before this ancient Uni- 
versity in connexion with the new University College in 
Dundee. No one looking at the main currents of educational 
activity, and the necessary attraction of the young to large 
centres of population, can doubt that there are certain 
subjects which will always find their chief students in these 
centres of population. Professors in some cases must go 
to the students; the students in large numbers will not come 
any distance to them. It might be better if they did and 
could devote themselves in quietness and seclusion to the 
pursuit of knowledge. But the facts here do not correspond 
with the ideal. It becomes increasingly apparent that Uni- 
versities, as Professor Stuart of Cambridge has so often said, 
must show a missionary zeal in propagating knowledge, and 
go forth to those who are perishing for lack of it, no less than 
the Church in respect to higher knowledge. The old Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews has ‘an imperishable history’ and a 
still vigorous life, and its best future will be found in alliance 
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with the young institution which has started up alongside of 
it, and in which, to do it justice, it has shown a warm enthu- 
siasm. There are certain chairs in St. Andrews, fragments 
of a medical school, which have never done and can never 
do sufficient work in a place so small. Dundee is the 
very place for them, or at any rate Dundee along with St. 
Andrews, and the towns will be virtually united by the 
new Tay Bridge. In Dundee these chairs would soon grow 
into vigorous life and usefulness. It is to the future that 
the educational reformer must look, and a new future must 
certainly be created for professorships which, if they are to 
be maintained at all, can only expect an increase of endow- 
ment with an increase of useful work. A section of one of 
the clauses of last year’s Universities Bill evidently pointed 
to an effective dealing with this side of the ancient University, 
and it will find an appropriate place in a new Bill. 

Much of course, nay, in a sense, everything, will depend upon 
the wisdom, sense, largeness of mind, and rigorous impartiality 
of the new Commission. We have ourselves every confidence 
in the Government and the appointments it would make. 
Scotland has never had a more intelligent or open-minded 
Lord Advocate, or one more willing to do justice to this im- 
portant question; and it will be matter of great regret if 
urgent legislation should again be delayed by obstacles 
either within or without Parliament. 
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Art. VI.—Heth and Moab. Explorations in Syria in 1881 
and 1882. By Cuaupr Rerenrer Conver, R.E. Published 
for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
London: 1883. 


T is both curious and instructive to mark how closely the 
progress of historical and geographical research has 
kept pace with that of scientific discovery. In truth our 
modern culture might be represented like Janus—with one 
face lookingin to the past and with the other towards the 
future. In many instances—indeed, in regard to most his- 
tories—what our fathers, if not ourselves, had at one time 
accepted as certain facts has been swept away, or relegated 
into the domain of poetry, myth, and legend. But we have 
been amply compensated. What is left to us has been esta- 
blished on a more solid basis, the records of history having 
been confirmed, almost to demonstration, by the evidence 
furnished from cities exhumed, ancient sites identified and 
explored, and by monuments, documents, and inscriptions 
which had lain buried, or had remained unnoticed for many 
centuries, and of which not only the language but the very 
characters had been lost. Nor does this by any means re- 
present all that has been achieved. Much has been added 
to our previous knowledge. We have recovered histories, 
we had almost said nations. Modern historical research is 
no longer satisfied with the bare enumeration of events in 
their succession: it seeks to understand them—to place itself 
on the level of the times which it describes, so as to view 
events as the men of the period saw them. Not only Greece 
and ancient Egypt, but notably Assyria and Babylonia, live 
again as we read their history, told by the chief actors in it, 
by a Shalmaneser, a Sargon, a Seunacherib, or a Cyrus. 

The history of these discoveries remains yet, in great 
measure, to be written, and a most interesting record it will 
prove of ingenuity, skill, and perseverance, beginning with 
the slow comparative method of combination by which 
Champollion and our own countryman, Young, first taught 
us, at the commencement of this century, to read hierogly- 
phics, and going on through the various stages by which 
Grotefend and his successors, Burnouf, Lassen, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and later explorers, have accomplished the more 
difficult task of deciphering the three different systems of 
cuneiform writing in which the history and the life of an- 
cient Assyria and Babylonia are chronicled, and continuing 
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up to the present time, when we are still waiting for the 
key by which to read the many Hittite inscriptions to which 
attention has only quite lately been directed. Till the year 
1879 we knew little, if anything, of the Hittites beyond the 
scattered and almost incidental notices of them in the Old 
Testament. We could form no idea of their important in- 
fluence on the history of the Jewish people both before and 
after their settlement in Canaan and in the time of the early 
kings. Still less had we any conception of the world-wide 
bearing of what is now regarded by many as the great em- 
pire of the Hittites in Asia. Without committing ourselves 
to the perhaps somewhat exaggerated view of Professor 
Sayce, that the early civilisation of Greece and Europe was 
as much indebted to the Hittites as it was to the Phoenicians, 
the excavations of Dr. Schliemann leave no room to doubt 
that the primitive art and culture of Greece had been in- 
fluenced by that coming from Asia Minor, which we trace in 
a continuous series of the same class of monuments, extend- 
ing from Cappadocia and Lycaonia to Lydia, on the shores 
of the Hgean Sea. All these are now ascribed to the Hittites. 

Similarly, evidence of a great Hittite empire, which once 
held sway over a large part of Asia Mincr, comes to us from 
lately discovered historical records of their enemies in Egypt 
and Assyria. Before the Exodus, Rameses IT., the Pharaoh 
who oppressed Israel, had, after fierce struggles, been glad 
to make peace with them, and tne textual treaty of amity 
and alliance was concluded at Zoan, between Ramessu Mi- 
Amun (Rameses II.), ‘the great prince of Egypt,’ and 
Khita-sir, ‘the great king of the Hittites,’ is now actually 
before us, as it was presented to the Egyptian court on the 
silver tablet brought by the Hittite ambassadors. At a later 
period we tind the Hittites the dangerous enemies of the 
growing power of Assyria. At Carchemish, on the Euphrates, 
which, with Kadesh, on the Orontes, was their capital, they 
barred the progress of Tiglath-Pileser I. (about 1130 B.c.), 
and their hostility continued till in 717 B.c. Sargon inflicted 
the deathblow on the Hittite power, when he took Carche- 
mish and placed there an Assyrian satrap. It would take 
too much space to trace in detail the Hittite history, so far 
as at present itis known. But it is of the deepest interest 
to find that the art, and partly the religion of the Hittites, 
was in turn originally derived from Babylonia, although 
before the rise of Assyria, and that these Hittites were non- 
Semitic, a race of foreign intruders, whose appearance has 
all the peculiarities of a Caucasian tribe, and whose dress 
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betrays their origin from the highlands of Cappadocia. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out what light all this throws, 
not only on many allusions in the Old Testament, but on the 
general policy and the mutual relations of Israel, the Hittite 
empire, Syria, and Assyria, which are only obscurely indi- 
cated in Jewish history. And when those many still unde- 
ciphered Hittite records shall come to be read, we may hope 
that not only a new chapter in the history of Asia will open 
to us, but one which may cast a fresh light alike on the 
history and on the religions of the ancient world. 

It need scarcely be indicated how closely geographical ex- 
ploration has in this been allied to historical discovery. In fact 
the one has mostly been the condition of the other. It has 
been strangely otherwise in the land where historical would 
have been of almost greater interest than geographical dis- 
eoveries. As in so many other respects, Palestine stands 
ilone. It is the land of ruins, many of which we have 
learned to name, but whose history is little better known to 
us than it was centuries ago. Indeed all here is strangely 
in character and in harmony. As is the land, so is the 
people of Israel; the land has not become inhabited, and 
its people has not become settled. Everything seems pecu- 
liar; it is not an anachronism, but an anomaly, a riddle. 
We meet the Jew everywhere, in all lands, among all races, 
and in every stage of civilisation. But whether he be most 
ignorant of Gentile lore and most bigotedly wedded to his 
old faith, with all the practices and superstitions which have 
overgrown it, or else most advanced in all modern learning, 
a leader of public opinion, and having cast off almost every 
trace of his ancient religion, it is all the same in one respect : 
there is a survival of the old which crops up and overshadows 
the new. It is in vain to seek either to deny or to efface it. 
It was the same when in Palestine all the attempts of the 
dominant party, before and after the Maccabean rule, to 
Grecianise the people failed; the same, when the satirists of 
Rome derided the efforts of those who by their bearing and 
their vices tried to outdo their Roman neighbours, and so to 
wipe out remembrance of their Jewish nationality ; and it is 
the same still, when the Jew of Vienna, of Berlin, or of 
Paris, tries to merge himself in his Gentile surroundings. 
Judaism may, but the Jewish people cannot, efface itself, as 
little as, for these 2,000 years and more, other nations could 
efface it. 

And there is the same survival about the land. It has 
been successively ruled over by Egyptian, Syrian, Roman, 
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Crusader, and Moslem; each has tried to efface all that had 
preceded, but most of all the Jewish element, which had 
been the first and oldest; new names have been given to 
the old localities by new conquerors, and then the dust of 
centuries has been allowed to gather upon the old. But al- 
though the dust has covered the ancient sites and cities, till 
their very existence could no longer be recognised, the old 
names have still survived, and above the din of tongues and 
the change of nationalities and rulers, the old Hebrew desig- 
nations still linger about the old places, and the first, and 
often the best, guide which the modern discoverer has in 
his explorations is to learn from the fellahin the names 
which in the district attach to localities, when mostly it is 
not difficult to recognise, under the modern adaptation, the 
old Hebrew name which has for thousands of years, and 
under every variety of circumstances and population, con- 
tinued unchanged. 

This is most strange: yet not more so than many of the other 
strange things connected with this strange people and land. 
It is most strange that, while so much could have been done 
in the way of exploration, so little was even attempted, 
especially as we remember that from the peculiar aspect of 
religious belief, much greater importance would in those 
earlier times attach to the ascertainment of sacred localities 
and the discovery of ancient relics. Christians had, at least 
from the time of Constantine, if not before it, full liberty 
and ample means for exploring sacred localities, and the 
much greater facilities which the nearness of time to these 
events afforded would, in many respects, counterbalance the 
advantage which the progress of culture has given to the 
modern explorer. Yet their devotion to the soil, the place, 
the scenes, has left us nothing that is absolutely trustworthy, 
and their tradition more frequently leads astray than aright. 
Many instances of this misleading influence are apparent iu 
the writings of even modern explorers, none perhaps more 
marked than in those of one so learned as Sepp, in Germany, 
and in the otherwise great work of so accurate an observer 
as M. Guérin.* Why, even the bewilderment, and the al- 
most hopeless disagreement which besct the attempts to 
retrace for us ancient Jerusalem, are in great measure due 
to the misleading voice of ancient tradition. Then came the 


* Description géographique, historique ct archéologique de la 
Palestine. Premicre partie: Judée, 3 vols. Seconde partie: Samarie, 
Deux vols. 
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Crusaders, with all their veneration for the sacred soil and 
the places hallowed by the presence of Christ and His 
apostles. What would not the modern explorer give to have 
but for a short time the opportunities so absolutely at their 
disposal! Yet no real advancement in the knowledge so 
deeply interesting to all Christendom has come to us. 

The presence of the eariy Christians and the rule of the 
Crusaders have, in the course of centuries, been succeeded 
by a constant and ever-increasing stream of devout, loving 
pilgrims, and scientific explorers. It has been the same 
undying interest connected with the most important event 
in history, as well as with our most hallowed associations, 
which has directed their steps. Indeed, there are few of us 
that have not at some period of their lives ardently wished to 
visit the land and to see for ourselves the scenes which, from 
earliest childhood, our imagination had painted. If we can- 
not achieve this, yet photographs, illustrations, and almost 
numberless books of varied character, have brought a know- 
ledge of all parts of Palestine within reach of everyone. And 
lastly, alike fulness and accuracy have been secured by the 
truly great national work accomplished by the Committee for 
the Exploration of Palestine. ‘The result of their labours, 
which have since found imitators in America and in Germany, 
has been a complete and scientific survey of Western Pales- 
tine, the ascertainment and description of almost all the 
localities mentioned in the Old and the New Testament, and 
a series of large maps accompanied by most valuable memoirs. 

But when from those immense geographical achievements 
we turn to ask what addition has been made to our historical 
knowledge, the suin total is surprisingly small. We can 
almost count on our fingers what records and monuments 
of ancient life have been recovered. The ruins of a few 
synagogues in Galilee, of which probably only one-—that built 
by the good centurion of Capernaum—dates from the time 
of Christ; the spring of the arch in the great bridge that 
once spanned the valley of the ‘Tyropeon; one of the tablets 
in the ‘ court of the Gentiles’ which had warned strangers 
not to penetrate farther on pain of death; the double tunnel 
of the Huldah gate which led into the sacred precincts; the 
lately discovered inscription, wiere the conduit opens upon 
the Pool of Siloam, and which must date from the time of 
Isaiah, if not earlier; and the so-called ‘ Moabite Stone,’ 
together with isolated fragments and antiquities, mostly of 
doubtful date, represent well nigh the materials gained 
for our historical instruction. But this seems out of all 
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proportion to the long, careful, costly, and scientific explora- 
tions, and to the geographical discoveries made. Number- 
less monuments must lie buried which would throw a flood 
of light on what we know, and immeasurably add to its 
amount. Beneath the ruins of Phenicia state archives must 
be hidden, which would tell us of the relations of Hiram 
to David and Solomon, and much also that is of later his- 
tory. Surely the great library in the Temple of the Sun- 
God at Tyre cannot have wholly perished without leaving 
even a trace behind. Beneath the ruins of Judean cities 
and Galilean villages, in those scenes of Biblical narratives, 
there must be monuments, records, relics, which would fur- 
nish some answer to the many questions of the critic and 
the historian, and which would amplify, confirm, or else 
correct our present views. In truth, strange as it may 
sound, all our researches and discoveries may be described 
as only constituting a preparation for that which is yet to 
come. 

This is only another of the many strange things connected 
with that land and people, which modern culture tries to 
understand, but has not yet understood; which modern, as 
ancient, society seeks, but in vain, to assimilate or to expel, 
and the real final meaning of which the history of these 
eighteen centuries has not yet evolved. But to say that we 
have as yet only reached the stage of preparation—are only 
on the threshold of historical discoveries—does not make us 
unmindful of, nor ungrateful for, those great geographical 
results which are the necessary condition of that progress to 
the far more important historical results which we are con- 
fidently expecting. Those who are even superficially ac- 
quainted with the history of the survey. of western Palestine 
do not require to be told, that the name perhaps most promi- 
nently connected with that great undertaking is that of 
Captain Conder. Kven they who differ from many of his 
interpretations of Old Testament passages, and occasionally 
from his proposed identifications of certain localities, as we 
frankly confess we sometimes do, will be foremost in giving 
him that tribute of praise which is his due as an indefatig- 
able and most successful explorer. It is not too much to 
say that to his tact, skill, and unwearied perseverance, as well 
as to his ingenuity and quickuess in recognising and com- 
bining salient features, we owe the identification of many 
Biblical localities, and that to him modern students are 
mainly indebted for the successful results of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Hence it is that we hail, with no small 
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interest, the first instalment of Captain Conder’s account of 
his labours east of the Jordan. 

The title, ‘Heth and Moab,’ perhaps scarcely describes 
accurately the contents of the volume. Only two chapters 
are devoted to ‘ Heth,’ which still is toa great extent an 
unknown country, with all the possibilities of its many, and as 
yet unread, records. As regards Moab, few who have stood 
on Mount Olivet and watched the blue mist clinging round 
the hills on the other side of the Dead Sea, but have longed 
to explore the land which seemed so near, and was yet so far 
off. Since the fall of the Roman Empire it had not been 
entirely traversed by those who could describe it. Accord- 
ingly, in 1871 the British Association made a liberal grant 
‘for the purpose of undertaking a geographical exploration of 
‘the country of Moab.’ In response to this an expedition 
was organised, the results of which have been described at 
length by its leader, Canon Tristram, in his deeply interest- 
ing volume, ‘The Land of Moab.’ Canon Tristram and his 
party are the only travellers who have gone over the whole 
of Moab, south and north, east and west. It would not be 
easy to find a more fascinating narrative than that in which 
this veteran Palestine explorer has illustrated the scene of the 
Baptist’s martyrdom by a vivid and accurate description of 
Macheerus, or told the interesting discovery of Zoar, or described 
the finding of the palace of Chosroes, with its gorgeous archi- 
tecture. Indeed, as he rightly says in his preface, * there is 
* scarcely a passage in Holy Writ in which Moab is men- 
* tioned, which was not in some degree illustrated during the 
‘journey ; and the glowing prophecies of Isaiah and Jere- 
‘ miah, the allusions of Amos and Zephaniah, the story of the 
‘ wars of Sihon, of Jephthah and of Joab, must ever be read 


“with deepened interest by those who have noted their 


* marvellous coincidences with the state of the country as we 
* now see it.’ 

Compared with this the task of Captain Conder was much 
more limited. Infact he scarcely entered upon Moab proper, 
since he did not cross the river Arnon, which is its real 
historical boundary in the north, and chiefly contined his 
investigations to what formed the north-western part of the 
territory allotted to the tribe of Reuben. This limitation of 
Captain Conder’s explorations was not, however, due to any 
lack of enterprise on his part, but entirely to that suspicious- 
ness and hostility on the part of the Turkish Government 
which had obliged him to turn aside from his original object, 
and finally abruptly to desist from his undertaking. Indeed, 
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it may be doubted whether any other traveller could have 
obtained such results in the face of such difficulties. But 
what the determination of one brave Englishman can achieve 
in the East we are now learning in the story of ‘ Chinese 
‘Gordon.’ It was a similar intimate acquaintance with the 
Arab character, combined with undaunted courage, upright- 
ness, and firmness of purpose, which in a smaller sphere 
enabled Captain Conder to overcome difficulties before which 
any less enthusiastic or devoted explorer would have retired 
in despair. The original object of the expedition had been 
to make as careful and accurate a survey of the country 
across Jordan as had been accomplished of Western Pales- 
tine. But in this Captain Conder and his party found them- 
selves baffled at the outset, by the categorical refusal of the 
Turkish Government to allow either a survey or any other 
kind of exploration. This attitude, we are told, was due 
partly to the experience which the Porte had gained of the 
objects of the secret explorations carried out by the Power 
which Turkey has most reason to fear in Northern Syria, 
and partly to the supposed logic of facts. 


‘They had just suffered the loss of the province of Tunis, suddenly 
wrested from their hands; they were aware that trouble (partly of 
their own making, it is true) was brewing in Egypt, and that French 
and Russian intrigue was rife throughout Syria. 1t was, then, not un- 
natural that they should regard with suspicion the long and familiar 
intercourse of an English party settled among the disaffected Arab 
tribes, or dwelling amid the rebellious Druses. There is no doubt that 
it was a time ill-suited for scientific research, and, indeed, far more so 
than that during which the Western Survey was accomplished, for in 
1877 we were in high favour in Constantinople, and although war was 
being carried on in the Balkans, Syria was all the quieter in con- 
sequence, because great numbers of the able-bodied men had been 
transported to Europe, and in many districts only the elders, the 
women, and children were left.’ 


In the circumstances the hope of the British expedition 
lay in escaping by the quietness and rapidity of their move- 
ments the vigilance of the Government. But it proved 
vain :— 

‘I soon found that spies had been set to watch our movements, and 
that there was no hope whatever of penetrating into the Hauran. Our 
best chance lay in Moab, but how to get there and stay there without its 
being known was the difficulty. ‘The Damascus Government had 
received orders from Constantinople not to accept the old firman, 
under which all the former surveys had been carried out, although it 
was not limited either in time or in powers; for regulations have been 
made since 1877 which limit the rights of explorers and place great 
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difficulties in their way. These may be overcome in times when the 
British and Turkish Governments are on good terms, but not when 
English influence is as low as it was at Constantinople in 1852.’ 

It is instructive of Turkish astuteness and intrigue to learn 
how the Porte acquired such supreme influence east of the 
Jordan, and that in face of the watchful jealousy of rival 
European Powers. Fifteen years ago the Turks had only 
just gained a foothold east of Jordan, while now there is : 
military pest in the Hauran, and the Governor of Nablus 
levies taxes on the tribes as far south as Kerak, the ancient 
Kir Moab or Kir Haresh of the prophets (Is. xv. 1; xvi. 
7,41; Jer. xlviii. 51), that grand old a Pl fortress-city, 
in contradistinction to the more norther 1 metropolis of 
Rabbath-Moab, which effectually resisted th 1e victorious pro- 
gress from the south of the allied armies of Israel, Judah, 
and Edom, and was the scene of the horrible tragedy on the 
part of that Mesha whose deeds are recorded on the 
‘Moabite Stone’ (2 Kings iii. 25,27). A glance at the map 
will show that it would be next to impossible to push rule 
further among the wild and lawless tribes that roam over the 
tracts south of Kerak. As it is, the power of Turkey in 
these districts was aequire’ d, and is maintained, by subsi- 
dising and protecting the weaker faction in every Arab tribe 
against the stronger, and encouraging it to thwart the plans 
of the other. Thus spies and allies are kept up among those 
whi, to the loss of their independence, are hopeles sly divided. 
Hence, although Captain Conder succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the enlieeities so far as to slip away and begin 
operztions, his movements could be easily tracked and 
effectually ‘stopped. And besides these general, there were 
special difficulties when he commenced his survey. It is 
only bare justice to his courage and skill to let him tell in 
his own words under what responsibilities he undertook his 
mission :— 


ai 


‘When it is noted’ Che writes) ‘that we only left in a few days 
before the Alexandrian massacres, and when we remember the lament- 





able fate of Professor Palmer and his companions, betrayed by an Arab 
Sheikh, and butchered in the beart of the desert by Bedawin set on 
—o by the creatures of the rebel Egyptian Gov« ‘rnment, it will, I 
think, be allowed that our mission was aad to the utmost limits 
consistent with a regard for the anlty © c those whom I had the re- 
sponsibility of leading, and who so faithfully foilowed me against their 
own judgement.’ 


It was impossible to hide the enterprise from the Turkish 
Government, and the Governor of Damascus was instructed 
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by a telegram from Stamboul to prevent its progress. The 
attempt next made to escape the observation of the sub- 
ordinate officer at Nablus proved equally unsuccessful. The 
provincial governor proved more than a match in tactics 
for the English officer; and when Captain Conder protested 
that, simply as a matter of courtesy, he wished to inform the 
Mudir of his purpose to cross Jordan in order ‘to see all the 
* ruins at our leisure,’ the wily Oriental courteously replied 
that he could not let him depart without the benefit of full 
Government protection, which would be accorded if the appli- 
cation were approved by the Sultan. Needless to say, that 
in a few days the most absolute refusal was conveyed to 
Captain Conder, though again in the most courteous of terms. 
But an explorer, bent on success, was not to be so easily 
baffled. While professing to wait for a new firman, which 
was applied for in the usual diplomatic form, Captain Conder 
delayed so long as the Mudir was actually on the other side 
Jordan to collect the taxes. While the suspicions of the 
Turks were thus lulled, and they began to regard him ‘ with 
‘the usual contempt that attaches to the great company of 
‘ waiters for firmans,’ he had secretly prepared other means 
for carrying out his purpose. On the very day that the Mudir 
again crossed the Jordan on his return to Nablus, Captain 
Conder and his companion, Lieutenant Mantell, slipped away, 
in accordance with a secret arrangement made with an Arab 
chief east of Jordan, leaving his two assistants and most of 
his tents en évidence ‘to amuse’ the Turkish officials who 
came daily to view the camp of the explorers. The Arab 
chief under whose protection they hoped to be able, at least 
for a time, to carry on their labours, was 

‘The bold and wily Goblin of the ’Adwin Arabs, who represents the 
hopes of the patriotic er anti-Turkish party in Moab, and who is as 
much a favourite among the Bedawin as he is detested by the Turks. 
Under his care we knew we might succeed for a time, for the Governor 
of es-Salt . ... was at that time an individual not given to tem- 
perance, and quite under the control of his Christian secretary, who 
was willing enough to give us the benefit of ignoring us, or, indeed, 
of information concerning the doings of his superiors not unlikely to 
be useful.’ 


The description given of the character of Goblin and of 
his relations to the hated foreign Turkish power that holds 
the Arabs in ill-borne subjection, reads like an instructive 
commentary on what is now passing in Egypt and the 
Soudan. There was about this dreaded old chief that 
mixture of unscrupulous ferocity and covetous meanness, 
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with generous loyalty, undaunted courage, and love of inde- 
pendence, which is characteristic of the Arab. In the face 
of danger he proved constant to Captain Conder, as he had 
done to Warren and Tristram. The latter traveller, indeed, 
had from his own lips the tale of the early crime that still 
renders Goblin liable to the unsettled blood-feud with a 
neighbouring tribe, and which Captain Conder thought the 
chief had never told to any European. It is a weird story 
of Arab covetousness—how, to possess himself of a splendid 
iron-grey mare, Goblin treacherously speared her rider, and 
how ever since the avengers of blood have been upon his 
track. And yet this man is not only the adored leader of 
his own tribe, but the representative of Arab indepen- 
dence and hatred of Turkish rule, and, though mean and 
covetous in small matters as in great, he would follow most 
faithfully those whose friend he is, and freely expose his life 
for their sake. We may as well here complete the story of 
how it fared with Captain Conder and his party under 
Goblin’s protection, and how despite of it their labours 
were ultimately arrested. It was August 18 when Goblin 
brought the party to Heshbon. Under his guidance they 
eluded the search of the Governor of Nablus for some time, 
till the jealousy of the Sakhir chiefs—a tribe hostile to 
Goblin—placed them in the power of their pursuers. The 
rest is best told in Captain Conder’s own words :— 

‘Telegrams were sent to Damascus, and the country was raised 
against us, and of all this we became aware through friends, though 
Goblin never uttered a syllable to indicate that he knew all about it. 
We were thus discovered within a month after reaching Moab, but 
were not yet run toearth. Fortunately the base was measured and the 
triangulation all arranged, so that work could be pushed on fast now, 
but only 100 miles of actual survey were as yet completed.’ 


Then follows an account how they moved from place to 
place to elude pursuit, and by various tactics avoided to obey 
even a peremptory order to suspend operations and leave the 
country, until further resistance became absolutely danger- 
ous, not only to themselves, but to their gallant Arab guide. 
But the results achieved were more than commensurate to 


the labours and dangers of the expedition. Captain Conder 
writes :-— 


‘ Although discovered four weeks after crossing Jordan [on the 17th 
August], we did not finally leave Moab until the 29th of October, and 
during this period of eleven weeks we surveyed in all nearly 500 
square miles, discovered 700 rude stone monuments, and obtained a 
volume of notes, plans, and drawings, while Lieutenant Mantell took 
forty photographs.’ 
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Of these ‘Notes’ Mr. Glaisher, the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
informs us, in a preface to the present book, that ‘in fulness 
‘of detail and freshness of matter they much surpass the 
*** Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine.”’’ This is, 
indeed, high commendation, and makes us the more anxious 
for the appearance of a work of which the volume before us 
is only a popular version. Perhaps, indeed, it might rather 
be described as sketches from the note-book of the explorer, 
with the defects and failings, but also with all the more 
popular interest, attaching to this kind of literature. We 
must not look for a connected or exhaustive treatment of any 
part of the subject, but are rapidly taken from place to place, 
znd made acquainted with the scenes which the traveller 
saw, and the reflections and inquiries which they awakened. 
As already stated, the two first chapters are devoted to 
‘Kadesh on Orontes,’ the capital of the Hittite empire, of 
which the site has now for the first time been ascertained 3; 
and to ‘the land of the Hittites’ generally. We next obtain 
glimpses of ‘the Land of Purple,’ as Phoenicia is designated ; 
und then are taken successively to ‘the land of Sihon,’ ‘ the 
*‘Jand of Ammon,’ and ‘ Mount Gilead.’ After that we have 
a discussion ou the very interesting subject of ‘rude stone 
‘monuments,’ followed by a description of the ‘ Syrian 
‘Dolmens,’ the whole being concluded by chapters on 
‘Syrian superstitions,’ ‘the Belka Arabs,’ ‘ Arab folk-lore,’ 
and ‘the future of Syria.” When we add that throughout 
the background is that of the Old Testament story, from 
which such figures stand out as Balaam, Moses, Jephthah, 
David, Hiram, the later Israelitish kings, down to the Mac- 
cabean princes, while we traverse the land of those wild 
tribes, whose defeat was the commencement of Jewish 
national history, and whose blandishments, as much as their 
attacks, again and again endangered the national existence 
of Israel, we have said enough to show the interest attaching 
to Captain Conder’s narrative. 

The record of the expedition opens at Beyrout, in April 
1881, when Captain Conder and his companion, Lieutenant 
Mantell, resolved to utilise the time till the arrival of their 
assistants and stores by trying to ascertain the real site of 
Kadesh, the ancient capital of the Hittite empire. ‘There 
were three claimants to this honour, two of them at least 
places to which a world-wide interest attaches. It would, 
indeed, have been a strange coincidence to have discovered 
in them the capital of the Hittites. The first of these 
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is Antioch, the birthplace of the name Christians, with 
which we associate the great Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
introduction among them of the new world- -conquering faith. 
The second is Emesa, the modern Homs, which represents 
the opposite phase in history, being the birthplace of Elaga- 
balus who tried to make Rome the centre of the vile 
Eastern sun-worship. The third proposed locality, advocated 
even by Professor Socin, is in the middle of the long lake 
near Homs. Captain Conder had the singular sagacity and, 
we may add, good fortune to discover the real site of the 
capital of the Hittites, his attention having been directed to 
it by finding that the name Kedes still attached to a ruin on 
the Orontes, situated south of Emesa. 

But the identification rests not on this merely hypotketical 
preservation of the nume, for Kadesh is the common desig- 
nation of ‘holy’ cities, and attaches to many places which 
anciently had a sanctuary—not only to the sacred capital 
of the Hittites but to Kadesh Barnea, Kedesh Naphtali, to a 
Kedesh in the tribe of Issachar (if the reading in 1 Chron. 
vi. 72 is not corrupt), and, indeed, to many others from 
Syria to Spain. But happily we have the means of comparing 
the proposed site with the description and repre sentation of 
ancient Kadesh on the monuments of Egypt. We have 
already referred to the expedition, in 1561 3.c., of Rameses 
LI., the oppressor of Israe}, into the land of the Hittites, and 
to the great battle fought under the walls of Kadesh. We 
possess two records and two representations of this feat of 
arms. ‘The exploits of Pharaoh were sung in an epic by a 
Court poet, and the treaty of peace between the Hittites and 
Egyptians is copied on the wall of the Temple of Karnak. 
Again, on the wall of the Ramesseum, at Thebes, we have 
a representation—though unfortunately slightly injured—of 
Kadesh, and at Abu Simbel, a little north of Thebes, another, 
measuring 57 feet by 25, showing the battle of Kadesh. <A 
comparison of what hitherto has been mostly regarded as 
the site of Kadesh with these pictorial representations has 
proved the untenableness of the old theory, while, on the 
other hand, all the features of the scene as depicted correspond 
with the site now proposed by Captain Conder. All else 
answers the requirements of the Egyptian aceount of the 
battle, and the very name of the dark mound by which the 
ruin of Kadesh stands—Neby Mendeh—-reealls the Egyptian 
war-god Mentu, or Mando, whom Rameses is reported 
having invoked during the battle. 

This discovery is itself of sufficient interest, not only 
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recovering the sacred capital of a great empire, but as giving 
the vividness of concrete reality to that otherwise vague 
general designation of Hittites, which we so often meet in 
the Old Testament, from the Book of Genesis to the days of 
King Joram and of Elisha the Prophet (2 Kings vii. 6). 
We find them extending as far south as Hebron, probably 
there as outposts against Egypt. It was from a Hittite that 
Abraham bought the cave destined es the burying-place of 
Sarah, and where alike the Father of the Faithful and his 
immediate descendants were laid. The political condition of 
the Hittites after the war with Egypt may explain the state 
of Palestine at the time of the conquest by Joshua, and the 
apparent isolation of the small chiefs who successively suc- 
cumbed to Israel. To the same cause we may also ascribe 
the ideal boundary assigned to Israel when entering on 
their conquest of the land: south to the wilderness, north 
to the Lebanon, east to the seat of the Hittite power on the 
Euphrates, and west to the Mediterranean (Josh. i. 4)—truly 
a grand and noble country if the people had been fit to 
perform their vocation. But they never actually possessed 
their inheritance to its full extent, not even in the most 
flourishing period of David. Captain Conder, indeed, believes 
that northwards the boundary of Israel had at that time 
extended as far as the capital of the Hittites, and seeks 
evidence of it in an amended reading of the note of the places 
which Joab visited when taking the census for David. But 
his supposition that ‘Kadesh of the Hittites’ is the true 
reading of the words which have been corrupted into 
Tahtim-hodshi in our Bibles (2 Sam. xxiv. 6) is, although 
suggested in the Speaker’s Commentary, utterly untenable. 
In reference to the first word (‘Tahtim’), there can be 
little doubt of the correctness of the suggestion of Béttcher, 
who, by simply dividing the word, without altering a 
letter, reads J'achath Yam, ‘ Below the Sea,’ i.e. of Galilee, 
while the other word is a corruption for which pro- 
bably Kedeshah may have to be substituted; but, if so, 
it would not be the Kadesh of the Hittites, but, from 
its localisation ‘below the sea,’ either the Kadesh of 
Naphtali, or more likely that of Issachar. We catch, 
however, other glimpses of the Hittites during that period. 
Among the faithful companions of David in his hiding from 
Saul was Abimelech the Hittite, and we all remember the 
tragic story of Uriah the Hittite. Whether or not female 
beauty was hereditary in that Caucasian race, so different in 
its features from the Semitic, it is at least noteworthy that 
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‘women of the Hittites’ are mentioned among those who 
filled the harem of King Solomon. 

We cannot leave the newly-recovered site of the ancient 
Kadesh without ascending with Captain Conder the great 
mound of Tell Neby Mendeh, from 50 to 100 feet high and 
about 400 yards long. Standing ‘on the acropolis of the 
‘sacred Hittite fortress’ we can realise the battle-scene 
beneath as its incidents are described and depicted in the 
monuments. Captain Conder is a master in vivid description, 
and the quotation we are about to make will also serve as 
sample of the exceedingly graphic style of many parts of his 
work :— 


‘We might picture the serried ranks of the Egyptian infantry 
advancing northward, with the light chariots yoked each to its pair of 
horses, and hung with quiver and shield. We could see the adventu- 
rous Rameses, with his scanty following, coming down trom the rougher 
land into the open plain north-west of the city, and the host of the 
Turanian warriors concealed behind the river and by the great Tell 
itself. Wemight almost hear the cries of the wild Hittites dashing 
over the bridges in their chariots to intercept the incautious monarch, 
their long pigtails floating behind them as these red-booted and 
mustachioed princes, with their cloaks swelling in the wind, urged on 
their steeds. The dark beards and eagle noses of the Semitic allies 
with their shawl-headdress, so like that of the modern Arab, contrast 
with the Tartar-like mien of their Turanian masters and with the 
slimness of the Egyptians. The clash of the opposing chariots is hidden 
by clouds of dust from the corn-lands. The first brigade of Ra, the 
God of Light, gives way before the Hittite charge; but Rameses, 
calling aloud to his father, Ammon, to help him, rallies his hosts, and 
the panic-stricken Syrians flee. The Prinze of Aleppo falls into 
Orontes, and is dragged out by his men, who, on the opposite bank, 
vainly strive to recover him by holding up his feet to let the water 
run from his mouth. The stream, the ditches, and bridges, the distant 
mountains are before us as of yore, and all the stir and wild energy of 
the Abu Simbel battle-piece seem to rise at once before the eye of the 
imagination.’ 


From the site of Kadesh our travellers made brief further 
exploration so as to be quite sure that the island on the lake, 
hitherto proposed for it, could not represent the ancient 
capital of the Hittites. By the way they passed a curious 
enclosure bearing the name of ‘ Ark of Noah,’ being evidently 
connected with some flood-legend. According to the Koran 
the Tannir, or Oven, south of Kadesh, was the spot whence 
the flood issued and whither it returned. The‘ Ark of 
‘Noah ’ is an earthen enclosure about 300 yards square, with 
mounds at the angles, which may mark the place of corner- 
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towers, and surrounded by a ditch about 40 feet deep and 
wide. The building within lies with its angles to the 
cardinal points, which is generally the case with Assyrian 
buildings and pyramids in contradistinction to those of 
Egypt, where commonly not the angles but the buildings 
themselves are so directed. Captain Conder found it im- 
possible to examine the lake-island itself which has so 
strangely been identified with Kadesh, since the only mode 
of navigation across the lake was by balancing oneself on a 
diminutive raft made of two inflated goat-skins. But he 
saw, he tells us, sufficient to render a theory, primd facie so 
unlikely, utterly impossible. 

Emesa was the last town in Hittite territory visited by 
our explorers. More than a merely historical interest 
attaches to this place. It is distinctively the city of black 
basalt, set amidst beautiful orchards, orange and lemon 
groves, figs, pomegranates, and poplars. The very walls are 
of black basalt masonry, and the city, which has 20,000 
inhabitants, of whom 7,000 are Christians, is even more 
Oriental than Damascus which it recalls. 

‘The pale merchants in snowy turbans, the water-carriers, sometimes 
with the green turban of a Ilajji or Sherif, the dusky Bedawin in 
lambs’-wool jackets, stained red on the outer side (the wool being 
inside), Circassians with silver daggers and black Astrakan caps 
(perhaps like those of the Hittites), and with innumerable cartridge 
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cans on the breast cf their long coats, the blue and check-patterned izars 





and black face-veils of the women, all form a picture of true Eastern 
character, unspoiled by the flaming advertisements of Cook, or the 
gaudy Levantine imitation of Western art and architecture. In such 
places fanaticism still has a home, and the Sokhta and the Dervish still 
scowl at the Christian.’ 


One of the most interesting spots in Emesa is the famous 
‘ Mosque of Light,’ with its Greek inscription, which carries 
us back to the ancient sun-worship, although it is not certain 
whether the sun temple had stood on that site or outside the 
present city walls. But Emesa had yet another and a more 
practical interest for Captain Conder. It will be remem- 
bered that the Crusaders reached it from Antioch, marching 
down the valley of the Orontes, and that from Emesa they 
passed to the coast at Arka and Tripoli, thereby avoiding 
the Lebanon range. Thus they were able to march straight 
down to Lydda, and so on to Jerusalem. The general 
strategic importance of Emesa will be evident, and if a rail- 
way should ever be constructed from Tripoli to Damascus 
and Aleppo, Emesa would be near the junction, where the 
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roads north and south would meet and part. To ascertain 
the military advantages of this route, and the possibility of 
constructing a railway to Tripoli, which is admittedly the 
best harbour on the coast of Syria, Captain Conder re- 
luctantly turned his steps westward without further explora- 
tion of the land of the Hittites. We share his regret, and 
would fain have known something more about those Tells 
which may represent buried Hittite towns, or have seen 

some new inscriptions, on the hieroglyphic signs of which 
the ingenuity of modern scholars might be exercised. At 
the same time we must repeat that we do not share the 
sanguine views of certain scholars as to the results to be 
expected from these researches. 

‘The distance from Emesa (the modern Homs) to Tripoli is 
about fifty miles. Asa military road Captain Conder reports 
that it ‘still possesses those advantages which led to its 
‘ being chosen by the Crusaders, and which induced the un- 
‘fortunate Midhat Pasha, when last he was Governor of 
* Syria, to commence the highway, which we found complete all 
‘ but the bridges—a very unfortunate deficiency in any road.’ 
As regards its suitableness for a railway, a pass about two 
thousand feet high would have to be traversed, and the pro- 
posed iine would re¢ quire to have a rise of about seventy feet 
in the mile. There is also the additional difficulty of having 
to make cuttings through the very hard black basalt, and 
this would considerably increase the cost of the line. As 
this is not merely a visionary scheme, but represents a ques- 
tion which seems within near range of * practical polities,’ 
we may as well put down Captain Conder’s conclusion, that 
it would be a better plan 

‘To make parallel lines along the coast and along the plains east of 
Lebanon, with a cross communication up the Valley of the Orontes, by 
Antioch, from the Bay of Seleucia and the Gulf of Alexandretta .... 
inland to Aleppo, and across to the Euphrates. ‘The Sharon railway to 
Egypt, and a line from Damascus into the Hauran, would be part of 
this system, with a probable cross-communication from Acre, through 
Tiberias, and under Hermon, to the capital. But let it not be hoped 
that such lines will ever be laid down while the Turks hold Syria, for, 
while, on the one hand, any European scheme is regarded w ith not un- 
natural suspicion, it is, on the other hand, certain that they consider 
their hold on the country to be greatly strengthened by the ditlicul ty 
of communication.’ 


On their way to Tripoli the travellers saw at a distance, 
in a narrow valley at the foot of steep mountains, the 
monastery dedicated to St. George, pilgrimages to which are 
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recorded as far back as the seventh century. About a mile 
from this is the source of the well-known ‘ Sabbatie river.’ 
* At intervals of from four to seven days a rumbling sound 
‘is heard in the mountain, and torrents of water flow from the 
‘ eave and from the rocks around, and continue for five or six 
‘ hours to pour down the valley.’ The story of this Sabbath- 
river, which is often mentioned in Jewish tradition, serves to 
illustrate the gradual origin of legends. Josephus * correctly 
relates that this river, whose flow he evidently regarded as 
supernatural, fails during six days, and then bursts forth on 
the seventh day, on account of which, as he says, it is called 
the Sabbatiec river, ‘that name being taken from the sacred 
* seventh day among the Jews.’ On the other hand, Pliny + 
reverses this, and makes the river flow six days and rest 
on the seventh. In Jewish tradition the ‘ Sabbath-river,’ 
‘Sambatyon,’ or ‘Sabbatyon,’ is variously spoken of. Ac- 
cording to some it was the river (in Assyria) beyond which 
the ten tribes were transported, and where their traces are 
lost.t This, probably, because of the mysteriousness both of 
this river and of the fate of the ten tribes, who yet were in 
sacred keeping, although beyond the Sabbath-river, whence 
by repentance they might again be restored. On the other 
hand, it is the supposed rest of this river on the seventh 
day which, in the Talmud and in the Midrash, is appealed 
to, not only in argument, but in controversy with the 
heathen, as unquestionable evidence for the Divine sanctity 
of the Sabbath.§ There was this river by the miraculous rest 
of which on the Sabbath all gainsayers might be silenced! 
If they were wrong as to the phenomenon, they were at least 
right in locating the sacred river in Syria. But later tra- 
dition speaks of a Sabbath-river in India, and represents it 
as rolling precious gems, placing by its banks those faithful 
Levites who had hung their harps by the willows of Babel, 
refusing to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land, in reward 
for which they had been miraculously transported to this en- 
chanted district, where, miraculously guarded, they practise 
their ancestral religion and give themselves to sacred Tal 
mudic studies. Perhaps the existence of several intermittent 
springs in Syria—of which that of Bethesda will readily 
recur to the memory—may account for the various location 
of the Sabbatic river. 

From Tripoli, where Captain Conder witnessed to best 
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advantage the performances of the dancing Dervishes, who 
have a celebrated monastery here, the travellers rode by the 
little frequented way that leads along the shore to Beyrout. 
Here they were sometimes reminded of the white cliffs of 
Dover. Rather more than midway they reached Jibeil, the 
ancient Byblos, where, a few miles to the south, the sacred 
river of Adonis plunges into the sea. East of Jibeil the 
ancient Temple of Adonis has been excavated by M. Renan. 
Pheenician antiquities everywhere abound in the district. 
Indeed, this is the very city of Adonis and Osiris, where the 
great coffin, washed by the waves from Egypt, brought the 
mutilated body of Osiris, which the faithful Isis aiterwards 
restored to life. 

‘Here, also, at midsummer, the women went out to the river to 
bewail Adonis (their lord) or Tammuz (the Son of Life’), and, 
feigning to find his head in the sea or his infant form in a cradle of 
papyrus on the waters, rejcicel to celebrate his new bi 
cradle was fabled to come, like the coffin of Osiris, from Ezy 
the Alexandrian women had, with tears, committed it to the waves. 
Not only does Lucian tell us this, but a Pheenician scarabeus represents 
the ceremony, and in Isaiah (xviii. 2) we find the Eg ; 
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denounced: ‘ Woe to the land,” says the prophet, “that sendeth 
“ambassadors by the sea in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters,” and 


Procopius already perceives the true meaning of the passag 


Tf, as the obvious sense of the words seems to eouvey. 
Captain Conder means that Is. xviii. 2 refers to the fable of 
Adonis coming in a papyrus cradle from Egypt, this must be 
regarded as another of the unfortunate instances in this 
volume of Old Testament interpretations. No sound critic 
of any school would adopt this view of the passage, as little 
as he would discover, with Captain Conder, in Amos viii. 10, 
an allusion to Adonis or to his being born from ‘the bitter 
‘tree,’ or admit that Ezek. xxviii. 12 can ‘refer to Milkarth, 
‘the “city king,” or Hercules of Tyre,’ or that there is 
warrant for the statement that ‘the perambulation of saered 
‘ shrines is apparently mentioned in the Old Testament itself 
‘as a religious ceremony performed by a Hebrew prophet.’ 
In general we would take leave to suggest that in future 
editions such conjectural references to Old Testament pas- 
sages might well be omitted. There cannot, however, be 
any doubt that from very early times there was close con- 
nexion between Pheenicia and Egypt, the one influencing 
the other. Captain Conder quotes the following apt illus- 
tration of it :— 


‘A Phanician bowl, dating from the eighth century before our era, 
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was dug up at Olympia, and might easily be mistaken for Egyptian 
work. On the inside the history cf the Sun is told in four pictures for 
the four seasons. In the first we see two goddesses (Venus and 
Persephone, Isis and Nephthys), one standing beside the egg, one 
suckling the infant hero. The crescent holding the sun in its embrace 
is the sign of the season. The second tablet shows us the young hero 
attacking the lion, and the gcian still beside him. In the third he is 
weak and faint, while the goddess offers him (like Parvati) a cup of 
ambrosial drink. On the fourth the women rejoice with pipes, harps, 
and tambourines at the approaching birth of the infant, who again 
appears as the bowl turns round and the year revolves. From such 
legends we may understand how vivid was the realisation of the sun 
myth among these dark, hook-nosed traders of the stormy bays 
beneath the frowning mountains; and their art tells us of a wide trade 
and of conflicting influences—that of the Greek to the north, that 
of Egypt to the south, and that of their native Chaldea on the East.’ 


Captain Conder rightly remarks that an exaggerated im- 
portance was formerly attached to the Pheenicians. Most 
things were ascribed to them, from the drafted stones which 
were supposed to have ‘the ’Pheenician bevel,’ to the great 
blocks at Baalbek, and even the bronze celts of Norway and 
Denmark, the dolmens of Cornwall, nay, Stonehenge itself. 
It need scarcely be said that these assumptions are un- 
grounded, Phoenicia proper was always a very small country,. 
not extending further north than the river Eleutherus, or at 
any rate the island of Aradus to the north of Tripoli, nor 
further south than the so-called Crocodile River south of 
Carmel. It is an instructive evidence of the great power 
wielded by a seafaring nation, even when inhabiting a small 
and insignificant country, that the Pheenicians should have 
exercised so wide an influence in the ancient world, that they 
should have had such colonies as Carthage and Gades in 
Spain, and been so powerful in Rhodes, Crete, Sicily, the 
Balearic Islands, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Cyclades, navi- 
gating every sea, and leaving their mark on almost every shore 
of the ancient world. And yet their harbours were so small 
that not one of our modern ironclads could have entered such 
a port as that of Tyre or Sidon. Captain Conder computes 
the area of the two harbours of Tyre (north and south) at 
about twelve acres each, that of Sidon at twenty acres, that of 
Cesarea at ten acres, while those of Joppa and Jamnia are 
still smaller. Of the ancient Phoenician remains perhaps the 
most interesting are the great temple of Hercules or Melk- 
arth (‘ the city king? ) in Tyre, and those at Umm el ’Amad,, 
which is the modern name of the most southern Phoenician 
town. Into the lengthened discussion between Captain Conder 
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and M. Renan on certain points connected with the topo- 
graphy of Tyre and the temple of Hercules we cannot here 
enter. The other Phoenician remains were also fully explored 
by the French savant. 

‘A Pheenician votive tablet to Moloch Astarte was unearthed, and a 
long text in eight lines, invoking a blessing from Baal, Lord of Heaven. 
. . . » The temple was apparently 100 feet wide and 180 feet long, 
with three walls and a peristyle. It faced north of north-east, and its 
pillars are only 18 inches in diameter. . . . The most interesting 
remains on the site are, however, those of two altars, which almost 
entirely resemble the so-called “ libation tables” of the Egyptians. . . . 
One of these had an eagle carved on the side, the other was plain. The 
first was a block of limestone, 34 feet high, and 5 feet by 3 feet of the 
top; it had two flat basins, a foot square and a few inches deep, sunk 
in the upper surface. The second was 3 feet high and 2 feet 8 inches 
square, with a single basin of the same size as in the former. No 
doubt, on these ancient altars, now tumbled over on the hill-side, lika- 
tions to Ashtoreth were often poured, before Alexander came to break 
the power of Tyre.’ 

One of the most interesting peculiarities, although hitherto 
not sufficiently marked, is, that all these altars, whether 
Egyptian, Phoenician, or Moabite, are in a certain sense of 
wrought stone—that is, have been artificially prepared. 
More especially do we mark in them the flat hollow cup or 
basin—sometimes several, and connected by channels—in- 
tended for libations. In other words, these altars, however 
rude, were adapted for heathen rites. Now, it seems charac- 
teristic of the entire separation of the worship of the Old 
‘vestament from that of the surrounding heathen nations, 
when in Ex. xx. 24,25, which the most negative critics 
admit belongs to what in their view is perhaps the only 
really Mosaic legislation, we read, first, a direction to make 
the altar of earth, and, then, that if (probably from the 
nature of the locality) one of stone was reared, no tool should 
be lifted upon the unhewn stone. The altars of Jahveh 
were not to admit of heathen rites: at the very outset the 
worship of Israel was to diverge from that of the nations 
around. Such, too often unobserved, incidental notices throw 
«welcome light on the institutions of the Old Testament, as, 
so far from being derived from the religions then existing 
and kindred to them, differing alike in principle and in detail 
from them. 

Tyre, the contrast between whose beauty and luxurious- 
ness and its later fate Ezekiel prophetically described with 
such minute literalness,* was not only the centre of trade 





* Ezek. xxvi. 5. 
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and wealth, but a holy city. Here Astarte rose on her shell 
from the sea, and her star fell on the island. Here lay 
under the sea those two great ambrosial stones, supposed 
to have divine souls, which we see represented on the Tyrian 
coins. Here Heracles, the local Adonis, had his great temple 
with its pillar of malachite, and on his altar the shaven- 
headed priests kept up an eternal fire. Here also in times 
of danger the horrible rites were performed which should 
appease Moloch, and thence the practice of human sacrifice 
was carried by the Phcenicians wherever their influence ex- 
tended. In Carthage (as in Laodicea) it was a yearly sacri- 
fice, when the child, laid in the red-hot arms of the brazen 
image, slid into the fiery furnace within. Vividly as Captain 
Conder recalls and describes this terrible feast, we can scarcely 
agree with him that the infamous charge of slaying a 
Christian child brought against the Jews in the East—alas, 
in the West also—has its origin in remembrance of the 
old bloody rites of Syria. We were almost about to say, that 
its origin is not even so respectable.* Yet, no doubt, as the 
sailors of Tripoli still retain their ancient Phoenician fea- 
tures and dialect, so the old heathen rites still linger alike 
among Moslem and Christian, in many an observance not 
understood by those who practise it, and of which Captain 
Conder gives a few interesting instances. 

From Tyre the volume rapidly transports us to ‘ the land 
‘ of Sihon,’ where we enter on the second subject mentioned 
on the title-page—Moab—bearing in mind, however, the 
reservations previously made as to the extent of its explo- 
ration. 


‘The general aspect of Moab isthe same throughout. It isa plateau 
about 3,000 feet above the Mediterranean level, or 4,500 feet above the 
Dead Sea. The western slopes are generally steep. The lower forma- 
tion is the Nubian sandstone, which represents our English beds lying 
beneath the greensand, and which stretches to Petra and the Arabah. 
Above this a dolomitie limestone, with bold precipices in some places, 
forms the upper part of the hills, and is capped with a soft marl, full of 
flint-stones, which rises on the north of Wady Ilesbin above the 
general level.’ 


We forbear giving further quotations of a geological cha- 





* See the interesting little brochure of Dr. Corve on the origin of 
this charge (Berlin, 1840). Curiously enough both the Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan and the Midrash explain that the reason of Israel's 
ery (Ex. ii. 23) was, that Pharaoh bathed in the blood of Jewish 
children in order to be healed of leprosy. 
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racter, either about Moab, the valley of the Jordan, or 
especially the Dead Sea, as all previous investigations are 
likely to be greatly modified by the geclogical survey of 
Palestine which Professor Hull has just completed, for the 
publication of which we are looking with much interest. 


‘The general aspect of the Moabite mountains rising to tl 
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is barren in the extreme. The sandstone varies from purple to a 
tawny colour, and the ridges are divided by a deep, narrow rav 

bolder than most of those west of the river. The limestone is ¢ ‘ 
bare, sparsely covered with ; and with the s shes, 
the white broom which is c juniper in the spring 
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the rounded shapeless hills are covered with grass and wild flowers, and 





parts of the plateau are now sown with corn; but the numbers of 
trees in Moab might be counted on the fingers oi the hand, and the 
district thus presents a remarkable contrast to that of Gilead furt 








north. Another striking peculiarity of the land beyond Jord 
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fine water-supply as contrasted with Western Palestine, especially with 
t , © 


\ 
the upper lands of Judea. . . . Nothing was more remarkable in Moab, 
when crossing from the Hebron mountains and the Mar Saba desert 


than thus to find ourselves suddenly entering a * land of strean 


The first exploration was devoted to ‘the Springs of 
‘Moses’ and the range of Nebo. The former are, no doubt, the 
ancient ‘ Ashdoth Pisgah ;’ for‘ Pisgah’ is only another name 
for Nebo, or rather for a flat ridge of it, the modern Talat 
es Sufa. This represents the Hebrew Zuph, ‘ outlook,’ ‘the 
* field of Zophim, the top of Pisgah, * whither Balak brought 
Balaam to look down on the camp of Israel. The ridge 
of Nebo has been often described. It was first identified 
twenty years ago by Canon Tristram, who enjoyed on that 
occasion the signal and rare advantage of an unclouded and 
mistless sky, and accordingly was able to give the fullest 
description of the view from the top of the mountain. He 
was not so favoured on either of the three occasions on 
which he subsequently visited it in 1872,t nor was Captain 
Conder, since ‘the autumn haze unfortunately always ob- 
‘scured some distant features of the view which are clear 
‘enough in the spring time.’ It was probably at that season 
that Moses of old took his farewell look over a panorama 
unsurpassed in.extent and interest, and which fulfils all the 
conditions of the description given in Deut. xxxiv. 1—3, even 
without the slight alterations which Captain Conder proposes 
to make in the reading of the text. 


* Numb, xxii. 14. + Land of Israel, 2nd ed., pp. 542, 543 


Land of Moab, p. 325. 
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‘The ridge runs out west from the plateau, sinking gradually; at 
first a broad, brown field of arable land, then a flat top, crowned by a 
ruined cairn, then a narrower ridge . . . whence the slopes fall steeply 
on all sides. The name Nebo or Neba . . . applies to the flat top with 
the cairn, and the name Tal’at es Sufa to the ascent leading up to the 
ridge from the north.’ 

The actual height of Nebo was ascertained to be 2,648°8 
feet at the cairn. But although Captain Conder was neither 
the first nor the most extensive explorer in Moab, we owe 
him much. Of the forty towns in the old kingdom of Sihon 
named in the Old Testament at least twenty remained to be 
localised, and even on Nebo a most interesting discovery was 
made. 

‘We found, to our great delight, an ancient monument which seems 
to have escaped the attention of other explorers, namely, a dolmen, 
standing perfect and unshaken. Subsequent research proved that 
others are to be found on the southern slopes of the mountain, a little 
below the field of Zophim, and another specimen, which has been over- 
turned, occurs to the west of the cairn of Nebo. A great rude stone 
circle was also found on the southern slope, and the extensive dolmen- 
centre of the Maslubiyeh is only just the other side of the gorge.’ 
Captain Conder regards these, as we believe rightly, as 
altars rather than tombs, and he adds :— 

‘How strikingly, then, not only at Neho, but also at Bamoth Baal 
and Peor, do these words occur to our minds, “ Build me here seven 
“altars, and prepare me here seven oxen and seven rams” (Numb. 
xxiii. 1).’ 

It is most interesting to compare the account of the 
exploration of the district with that of the advance of 
Israel as detailed in Numb. xxi. 15-20. It gives reality 
to that narrative to know that the camping places of 
Israel were, on an average, about four miles from each 
other, a distance equal to that traversed by the modern 
Bedawin on their march. Probably each camping place 
was close to one of the springs, except Beer, where we 
read that a well was dug.* This ‘Beer,’ and in con- 
sequence others of the camping stations, have now been 
localised, so has ‘ Nahaliel,’ the ‘ valley of God,’ not unlikely 
the burying place of Moses, above which there is a great 
group of dolmens, and Bamoth Baal. 

It will be remembered that when Balak took Balaam to 
see and curse Israel he brought him successively to three 
points, each sacred to a Moabite deity. The first of these 


* Numb. xxi. 18, 
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was south of Nebo, Bamoth Baal* (in our A.V. ‘high places 
“of Baal’), which was sacred to Baal; the second, ‘ the field of 
‘ Zophim,’ or Nebo, sacred to Mercury ;+ the third was ‘ the 
“top of Peor,{ sacred to Peor, the Moabite Priapus. At 
“each site seven altars were raised, one to each of the seven 
‘ planetary gods, the Cabiri of Phcenicia, whose aid was 
* invoked against the God of Israel.’ By a very ingenious 
combination Captain Conder has identified ‘ the top of Peor’ 
with the narrow spur which runs to a position that now 
bears the name of Minyeh. For ‘ Peor’ means luck or desire, 
‘ and is intimately connected with Mani or Venus, the proper 
‘wife of Peor.’? It need scarcely be remarked what fresh 
light all this throws on the Biblical narrative of the events 
connected with these localities, as also on the history of the 
seduction of the Israelites to the lascivious rites of Baal 
Peor by the daughters of Moab. All this becomes the more 
real as we remember that we are here everywhere surrounded 
by the altars of these deities, where these rites were commonly 
practised, while the weird grandeur of the scenery around 
must have had an immense eifect on the imagination of the 
superstitious and ill-trained masses of Israel. But the most 
remarkable passage in this connexion yet remains to be 
quoted. 

‘Tt was, therefore, a most interesting discovery to find, on the very 
edge of the cliff at Minych, a line of seven monuments of large stones, 
concerning which nothing could be learned from the Arabs save that 
they were very ancient. In each case a circle has existed, with a 
central eubical stone, such as the ancient Arabs used to consecrate to 
their chief female divinity, and each had originally a little court or 
enclosure on the east, where the worshipper may have stood with his 
face to the rosy west, the proper quarter of Hathor, or Venus, in Egypt 
—the home of the evening aurora seen behind the mountains of Judah.’ 

From the Nebo range, and from Nahaliel, with the deep 
gorge of Callirhoe, amidst scenery grand, wild, and desolate, 
where Herod the Great had vainly sought in the hot springs 
healing for his terrible disease, we rapidly pass northwards, 
beyond Heshbon, to Rabbath Ammon. We are now in the 
territory allotted to Gad. *“Ammiin, the ancient Rabbath 
Ammon, or rather the Roman city of Philadelphia—since 
its ancient ruins are entirely of the Roman period—has often 
been described. 'The site of the ‘City of Waters’ is one of 
the most weird in eastern Palestine. It lies in a gorge be- 
tween hills that rise to the height of about two hunired feet. 


* Numb, xxii. 41. } xxiii, 14. +t v.28 
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At present, as Captain Conder tells us, the ruins of its 
Roman houses are surmounted by the miserable huts of a 
Cireassian colony of refugees from the Russians, which the 
Turkish government has banished to this spot. The Roman 
remains are very fine. They date from the second century, 
as does a fortress, which once surrounded a temple. Here 
also Captain Conder made a discovery, although his interpre- 
tation of it, or rather of the Biblical passage to which he 
supposes it to refer, will not stand investigation. The dis- 
covery was that ‘ of a very fine group of dolmens, like those 
‘of Nebo or Heshbon. On the south-west a single specimen 
‘of “demi-dolmen,” perhaps the largest of those east of 
‘ Jordan, was also found standing quite alone.’ 

In this solitary monument Captain Conder proposes to 
recognise what he calls ‘Og’s throne,’ on the ground that 
the difficult expression in Deut. iii. 11, translated in our 
Authorised Version by ‘ his bedstead was a bedstead of iron’ 
(in the original, eres barzel), should be rendered ‘a strong” 
or ‘princely’ ‘throne.’ But the Hebrew eres does not mean 
‘throne,’ nor yet barzel—not even in Talmudic use—cither 
‘strong’ or ‘princely,’ unless in the merely figurative sense 
in which we might use the word ‘iron’ in English. In the 
valley west of the city, and on the hill to the north, Captain 
Conder ‘found many specimens of the oldest form of tomb, 
‘such as was used by Jews and Pheenicians.’ This also is a 
very interesting discovery, considering the locality in which 
it was made. 

From Rabbath Ammon our travellers passed westward, 
descending into the deep valley, Wady es Sir. In this name 
we recognise the ancient ‘Tyre’; of course the trans- 
Jordanic, not that of Phoenicia. A romantic story attaches 
to this Tyre, which is related by Josephus.* In the troublous 
times which preceded the terrible rule of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and the rise of the Maccabees, Hyrcanus, the 
priest, was obliged, on the death of his father, Joseph, to 
retire from Jerusalem before the superior forces of his 
brothers. He fled to this ‘Tyrus,’ which Captain Conder 
has now explored. Liere he kept up a continuous warfare 
with the Arabs, and erected a strong fortress surrounded by 
alake. It was like one of the feudal castles of the Middle 
Ages, and yet also the home of Eastern luxuriousness. 
Josephus tells us that he also made in ‘the rock that was 
* over against hii’ caves several furlongs in length, banquet- 





* Ant. xii. 4. 11. 
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halls, and living-rooms, and he adorned the place by large 
gardens. And as the name ‘Tyre’ has been preserved in 
the modern es-Sir, so the site on which this ancient fortifi- 
cation stood still bears the designation ’Arak el Emir, or 
Prince’s Cliff. Captain Conder has explored and describes 
the place with his usual vividness. His account entirely 
accords with that given by Jose pas. 





‘A cliff here exists on the north s 
about a third of a mile long, cut in its face, ar 
the upper, 46 feet above the ground, opening 
lower on to the ground. <A sloping Way appears 
the gallery, and the entrances to the various chat 
as fonnpiae describes them, while several cis 
level of the gallery floor. In the up per tie ri 
rock mangers for a hundred _ hors s, and over 
chamber is an Aramaic ins¢ I 
remains a puzzle to the archrolk 








~ 





re hewn | 





This and many other features described by Captain Conder 
are instructive of the art and manners of that period. The 
characters of the inscription are kindred to those on the 
Hasmonean coins; while the masonry of the building has 
‘nearly double the dimensions of the stones which Herod 
‘carved, and capitals which bear evidence of Greek and 
* Pheenician, or Egyptian influence.’ At the west end of the 
cliff there are niches which Captain Conder supposes to have 
held lamps for illumination in times of festivity. Looking 
down from the gallery there is a partly natural and partly 
artificial terrace, ‘levelled as a garden or the site of a 
‘village.’ Ata still lower elevation, and about six hundred 
yards from the west end of the cliff, stand, within an enclo- 
sure, the remains of a palace or castle, which mane about 
one hundred and twenty-five feet north and south, by sixty- 
two and a half feet east and west. 

‘Two huge headless lions, facing north, follow each other at the 
north-east angle, and measure about {) fect in length by 6 feet in heig 





Two other lions, also headless, and facing south, occupy the two corre- 
sponding blocks of the third course in the east wall, above the simple 
cornice. The palace had a gate on the north, another on the south, and 
at least seven entrance a on the east. Traces of interior walls sare visible 
The great stones are drafted like those of the Jerusalem Hl: iram, and 
some of the blocks are 20 feet long and 10 feet high. In the east wali 
are remains of two loop-holes, at diferent levels, and a stairway seems 
to have led to the roof’ 

In opposition to De Sauley, who supposes this to have been 
an Ammonite temple, Captain Conder regards it as a eastle- 
palace built, though probably not quite completed, by Hyreanus. 
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It leaves a strange impression as we look on these palace- 
ruins of more than 2,500 years ago, standing in that lonely 
spot, with magnificent outlook on Nebo and Pisgah, the 
purling stream beneath, ‘forming dark cool pools under the 
* shadow of the great oleanders, which have grown almost to 
‘the size of forest trees, reminding one of the groves of 
‘Daphne.’ We can transport ourselves into the scenes 
which this palace must have witnessed, and into the stormy 
times when apostate high-priests contended with each other 
for the rule of Israel, bought the spiritual office at the hands 
of the hated foreigner, or sought to outdo each other in their 
attempts to Grecianise, and so to denationalise, Israel. But, 
like this palace, all these and many later such attempts have 
passed away—-and Israel still exists. 

Ye can only follow our guide through one more chapter 
of his most interesting bock, into ‘Mount Gilead,’ which 
was explored in 1882 in the suite of Prince Albert Victor 
and Prince George of Wales. Here the localisation of 
ancient Biblical sites is more than usually hypothetical, 
while at the same time the deepest interest attaches to such 
names as Ramoth Gilead, Penuel, Succoth, and Mahanaim. 
The district of Gilead—‘ the hard or rough country,’ the high- 
lands—properly embraces the territory from Bashan in the 
north to the River Arnon on the south, although the name 
Gilead would, in the first instance, seem to have attached to 
Mount Gilead in the strictest sense *—the modern Jebel 
*Ajlun—and to the district and town close by it.t Gilead 
was divided into two parts by the River Jabbok, the modern 
Wady Zerka, or ‘ blue river,’ { the northern being owned, 
at the time of the immigration of Israel, by Og, king of 
Bashan, the southern by Sihon, king of the Amorites.§ 
Thence the country passed into the possession of Reuben, 
Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. But its Israelitish in- 
habitants had to defend their new possessions against the 
Amorites. So it was in the time of Jephthah the Gileadite, 
and in that of Saul, who first publicly vindicated his election 
to the throne by his bold relief of Jabesh Gilead ||—a deed 
which those brave highlanders afterwards requited by their 
daring night march on Beth-Shan to rescue the headless 
body of Saul, which the Philistines had fastened to its walls.§| 
It was, no doubt, owing no less to the loyalty and bravery of 
these highlanders than to the inaccessible character of their 





* Gen. xxxi. 21; Cant. iv. 1. 
§ Jadg. xi. 22. 


t Deut. ii. 36. + Josh. xii. 2. 
) 1 Sam. xi. § 1 Sam, xxxi. 10-12. 
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mountain fastnesses, that Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, sought 
safety among them, as, indeed, afterwards David, when 
fleeing before Absalom. After the exile the country was 
chiefly inhabited by Gentiles, among whom a sparse Jewish 
population was scattered. The Maccabean rulers often made 
war upon it, while in the time of Herod and his successors 
the country became chiefly Roman, as its ruins show. 

The strong city of Ramoth Gilead, fatally celebrated in the 
history of Ahab* and in that of Jehu,+ has been commonly 
identified with es-Salt, which lies about seven and a half 
hours to the north-east of Jericho. Even Professor Socin 
seems to incline to this view in his most valuable ‘ Hand- 
‘book of Palestine and Syria.’ { But Captain Conder has 
shown that the nature of the terrain would have rendered it 
impossible to employ here chariots, such as are mentioned in 
the Biblical account of the battle of Ramoth Gilead,$ and 
referred to in that of Jehu’s bold ride upon Jezreel. He 
lends the weight of his great authority to the conjecture of 
Ewald, who identifies Ramoth Gilead with the modern Rei- 
man, to the west of Jerash, the ancient Gerasa, and north 
of the Jabbok. In the same neighbourhood he places the 
Mizpeh where Jacob and Laban made their truce,|| and 
where Jephthah had his house.*| It casts a lurid light upon 
the history of Jephthah to learn that there is here ‘a fine 
‘group of rude stone monuments,’ ‘showing in all proba- 
‘ bility that there was once a sacred centre here” Mahanaim 
was the place where Jacob on his return saw in vision the 
twin hosts of God,** whither David fied before Absalom,t+ 
and of which Captain Conder says, though absolutely with- 
out any exegetical support for it, ‘where the sacred dance 
‘ was celebrated which is mentioned in the Song of Songs.’ 

Here we must reluctantly part company with our guide. 
The rest of his volume, which treats of rude stone monuments 
and Syrian dolmens, of Syrian superstitions, the Arabs and 
Arab folk-lore, has an interest of its own, quite distinct from 
the previous chapters which we have reviewed in detail. We 
lay down this volume with the feeling that it combines the 
careful research of the experienced scientific explorer with 
the novelty of discovery, the excitement of adventure, and 
almost the charm of romance. 








* 1 Kings xxii. + 2 Kings ix. + German ed. p, 287. 
§ 1 Kings xxii. || Gen, xxxi. 49. Judg. xi. 34. 


** Gen, xxxii. 2. Tf 2 Sam. xvii. 24. 
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Art. VII.—The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Aneyut, 
K.G., Author of * The Reign of Law.’ London: 1884. 


WW: committed ourselves in our last number to the task of 

endeavouring to show what the ‘ unknowable’ looks 
like in the ‘first principles’ of the Spencerian philosophy, 
and how it is that the knowable universe, according to the 
interpretations of that philosophy, has managed to evolve 
itself out of a ‘first cause,’ resting like the old notion of 
primeval chaos upon the void, and free from the constraints 
of intelligence and purpose. We might have added that 
Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of ‘ Persistent Force’ is a clumsy re- 
production of the atheistic theory of the ‘Systéme de la 
‘Nature’ of Baron d’Holbach, which startled even the salons 
of Paris in the last century. When we entered upon our 
task we did not foresee that in three short months we should 
be called upon to contemplate a ‘System and Unity of 
* Nature,’ which traces mind and will everywhere, and is built 
upon the more stable foundation of predetermined plan and 
of omniscient design. Such, however, is the case, and we 
find a large measure of satisfaction in the change from the 
haze of the ‘ synthetic philosophy ’ to the transparent clear- 
ness of one of the most luminous and intelligible books that 
have recently come from the press. The ‘ Unity of Nature’ 
of the Duke of Argyll is like a reflex image in miniature of 
the orderly system which it undertakes to describe. ‘ Per- 
‘sistent force’ not directed by will and intelligence is, to 
our minds, inconceivable nonsense. The ‘ Unity of Nature’ 
attests the reverse. These are our opinions; we believe them 
to be the opinions of the Duke of Argyll; and we hail with 
great satisfaction his brilliant and vigorous assertion of 
these principles. 

The key-note which is struck in the opening pages of 
this book, and which is returned to again and again in 
subsequent passages, is the assertion that man’s idea of the 
unity of nature was antecedent to science, technically so 
called, that it existed before the acquisition of physical 
knowledge had been raised to the dignity of a pursuit, and 
before the methods and results of that pursuit had been 
reduced to an elaborated scheme. The Duke of Argyll 
holds that the perception of the unity of nature must be as 
old as the idea of one Creator, and that it may be much 
older, and he dwells upon the fact that a sense of this unity 
is strong among thinkers with whom the idea of the personal 
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agency of a Supreme Being has a much weaker hold. The 
idea, furthermore, remains even in the midst of the elaborate 
subdivision of labour which obtains in modern scientific re- 
search, since, as this branches out into a thousand channels 
of inquiry, the natural termination in each appears to be the 
discovery of some one special series of relations. Thus :— 

‘The chemist is engaged with the elementary combinations of 
matter, and finds a unity of composition among things which in all 
other aspects are totally diverse. The anatomist is concerned with 
structure, and separates widely between things which may nevertheless 
be identical in chemical composition. The physiologist is concerned 
with function; and, finding the same offices performed by a vast 
variety of structures, ranges them across all their differences under a 
single name. The comparative anatomist is concerned with the rela- 
tive place or position of the parts in organic structures; and, although 
he finds the same part in different creatures performing widely different 
functions, he nevertheless pronounces them to be the same, and to be 
one in the homologies of an ideal archetype. But each of these in- 
quirers may be satisfied with the particular unity which his own in- 
vestigations lead him specially to observe, and may be blind altogether 
to the unity which is next above it.’ 


After a few prefatory remarks, the Duke naturally and 
characteristically begins with the broadest foundation upon 
which it is possible, in dealing with this argument, for the 
intellect of man to take its stand. He states that unity of 
design has stamped its impress in indelible characters in a 
field which is not limited by the narrow boundaries of the 
terrestrial dwelling-place of the human race, but which is 
co-extensive with universal space, so far at least as this has 
been reached by the widely stretching grasp of human per- 
ceptions. But the opening of his case is so impressively 
managed that he must be allowed to unfold his idea in his 
own words. He does this in the following paragraph :— 

‘There is one sign of unity which, of itself, carries us very far 
indeed. It is the sign given to us in the ties by which this world of 
ours is bound to the other worlds around it. "There is no room for 
fancy here. The truths which have been reached in this matter have 
been reached by walking in the paths of rigorous demonstration. This 
earth is part of the vast mechanism of the heavens. The force, or 
forces, by which that mechanism is governed are forces which prevail 
not only in our own solar system, but, as there is reason to believe, 
through all space, and are determining, as astronomers tell us, the 
movement of our sun, with all its planets, round some distant centre, 
of which we know neither the nature nor the place. | Moreover, these 
same forces are equally prevailing on the surface of this earth itself. 


The whole of its physical phenomena are subject to the conditions 
which they impose. 
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‘If there were no other indications of unity than this it would be 
almost enough. For the unity which is implied in the mechanism of 
the heavens is indeed a unity which is all-embracing and complete. 
The structure of our own bodies, with all that depends upon it, is a 
structure governed by, and therefore adapted to, the same force of 
gravitation which has determined the form and the movements of 
myriads of worlds. Every part of the human organism is fitted to 
conditions which would all be destroyed in a moment if the forces of 
gravitation were to change or fail. It is, indeed, evident that a force 
such as this must govern the whole order of things in which it exists 
atall. Every other force must work, or be worked, in subordination 
to it. 

‘Nor is gravitation the only agency which brings home to us the 
unity of the conditions which prevail among the worlds. There is 
another: Light—that sweet and heavenly messenger which comes to 
us from the depths of space, telling us all we know of other worlds, 
and giving us all that we enjoy of life and beauty on our own. And 
there is one condition of unity revealed by light which is not revealed 
by gravitation. For, in respect to gravitation, although we have an 
idea of the measure, we have no idea of the method, of its operation. 
We know with precision the numerical rules which it obeys, but we 
know nothing whatever of the way in which its work is done. But in 
respect to light we have an idea not only of the measure, but of the 
mode of its operation. In one sense, of course, light is a mere sensa- 
tion in ourselves. But when we speak of it as an external thing, we 
speak of the cause of that sensation. In this sense light is a wave, or 
an undulatory vibration, and such vibrations can only be propagated in 
a medium which, however thin, must be material. That this substance 

. is at all like the chemical substance that we call “ ether” is, of course, 
a metaphor. It isagood metaphor only in so far as the vapour ot 
ether represents to us a form which is very thin, invisible, and impal- 
pable. But although the application of this word to the medium in 
which light is propagated is a metaphor, it is wholly erroneous to say, 
as is often said, that the existence of the mediuin is an hypothesis. 
The existence of some medium is as certain as any other fact in 
physics. A vibration, or an undulation, has no meaning except that 
of a movement in the particles of a material substance. ‘Those who 
have disputed, or doubted, the use of the word “ ether” as involving 
an hypothesis have been obliged to admit of a material medium in some 
form or other. Light, therefore, reveals to us the fact that we are 
united with the most distant worlds, and with all intervening space, by 
some ethereal atmosphere, which embraces and holds them all. 

‘ Moreover, the enormous velocity with which the vibrations of this 
atmosphere are propagated proves that it is a substance of the closest 
continuity and of the highest tension. The tremors which are im- 
parted to it by luminous bodies rush from particle to particle at the 
rate of 186,000 miles in a second of time; and thus, although it is 
impalpable, invisible, and imponderable, we know that it is a medium 
infinitely more compact than the most solid substances which can be 
felt and weighed. It is very difficult to conceive this, because the 
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waves or tremors which constitute light are not recognisable by 
any sense but one; and the impressions of that sense give us no direct 
information on the nature of the medium by which those impressions 
are produced. We cannot see the luminiferous medium except when 
it is in motion; and not even then, unless that motion be in a certain 
direction towards ourselves. When this medium is at rest we are in 
utter darkness, and so are we also when its movements are rushing past 
us, but do not directly impinge upon us. The luminiferous medium 
is, therefore, in itself invisible; and its nature can only be arrived at 
by pure reasoning—reasoning, of course, founded on observation, but 
observation of rare phenomena, or of phenomena which can only be 
seen under those conditions which man has invented for analysing the 
operations of his own most glorious sense. And never, perhaps, has 
man’s inventive genius been more signally displayed than in the long 
series of investigations which first led up to the conception, and have 


now furnished the proof, that light is nothing but the undulatory 
movement of a substantial medium.’ 


In a lecture which Mr. Ruskin recently delivered on ‘ The 
‘Storm-Wind of the Nineteenth Century,’ which has been 
somewhat sarcastically alluded to as ‘ Mr. Ruskin’s Weather 
‘Wisdom,’ the eloquent lecturer complained of the obscurity 
and superficiality of thought which are so generally exhibited 
by ‘the scientific people,’ when they are asked to explain 
anything in the ways of nature that goes beyond the boiling 
of a kettle or the explosion of gunpowder. Mr. Ruskin’s 
own statement of his grievance was that under such cireum- 
stances an inquirer may be certain of two things—first, that 
‘the scientific people’ either know ‘ nothing to speak of’ 
about the matter, or ‘that they have only seen one side, and 
‘not only have not seen, but usually have no mind to see, 
‘the other.’ It curiously happens that the most plausible 
illustration which Mr. Ruskin adduces in support of this 
complaint relates to the confusion that is not infrequently 
made between vibrations and undulations when speaking of 
the propagation of light. If Mr. Ruskin peruses the para- 
graphs which have just been quoted, he will probably be 
inclined to admit that the subject is one which has been 
intelligibly dealt with. The almost pictorial portrayal of the 
unseen vibrations that are ‘undulatory’ because they are 
progressive as waves are when they follow each other over 
the surface of the sea, but that are, nevertheless, not undula- 
iions because they are tremblings within the substance of 
the medium, and not surface surgings like the ripples of 
water, is a very successful attempt to give reality to a subtle 
physical conception. Attention is drawn to this particular 
illustration because it is eminently characteristic of the 
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Duke of Argyll’s method of handling this class of subjects. 
Instances of the same thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
occur continually in this interesting book, and will have to 
be referred to again. But in this typical case the notable 
point is the inference that the luminiferous ether, so called, 
must be a material medium in some form or other, since it 
vibrates, and that, consequently, light thus reveals to us the 
fact that we are ‘ united’ with the most distant worlds, and 
with all intervening space, by some kind of ethereal atmo- 
sphere ‘ which embraces and holds them all.’ This is a good 
instance of a particular habit of thought, which is again 
prominently marked in the following paragraph. After 
speaking of the various forms of physical energy, the Duke 
says :—— 


‘This great cycle of forces, therefore, constitutes, as it were, an end- 
less chain, every link of which is in one sense separate from, and in 
another sense is united to, the rest. Each, regarded by itself, is dis- 
tinguished by important differences from the others. The mechanical 
motion of a cannon ball is a very different thing from the molecular 
vibration which it produces when that motion is stopped by a resisting 
body. Magnetism is very different from electricity, inasmuch as in 
itself magnetism is statical, whereas electricity is active. Magnetism, 
too, differs from other forms of force in the great distinguishing feature 
of polarity, so that every body which is magnetic is the seat of a dual 
force acting in opposite directions with equal energy. Moreover, this 
duality of direction in the action of magnetic force is inherent in every 
particle of the body, so that the minutest fragment of it manifests the 
same oppositeness as the whole mass. Chemical affinity is the most 
mysterious of all the physical forces—that of which it is most difficult 
to form any clear conception. But one characteristic of this force is 
that it depends on difference, or heterogeneousness, in the composition 
of the matter which it affects. What the ultimate connexion really 
is which exists between forces in other respects so separate or distinct, 
is as yet one of the mysteries of science. Suspicion, if it be nothing 
more—that kind of surmise which in physical investigations has so 
often preceded discovery—points to that mysterious medium which 
from its most obvious function has been called the luminiferous ether. 
If movements in that medium constitute all that we know of one or 
two of the correlated forces, it seems more than probable that it is at 
least an essential element in them all. 

‘This close connexion of so many various phenomena with different 
kinds of movement in a single medium is by far the most striking and 
instructive speculation of modern science. It supplies to some extent 
a solid physical basis, and one veritable cause for part, at least, of the 
general impression of unity which the aspects of nature leave upon the 
mind. For all work done by the same implement generally carries 
the mark of that implement, as it were of a tool, upon it. Things 
made of the same material, whatever that may be, are sure to be like 
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in those characteristics which result from identical or from similar 
properties and modes of action. And so far, therefore, it is easy to 
understand the constant and close analogies which prevail in that vast 
circle of phenomena which are connected with heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, and chemical affinity.’ 


This deduction of the universality of unity from the 
materiality of the luminiferous ether, and from the resem- 
blance of the methods of operation of the great cycle of 
natural forces looked upon as tool-marks, is a recurrence 
of the key-note of which we have already spoken. The 
same fundamental sound is still heard when our author 
continues : 





‘But, indeed, the mere physical or mechanical unity which consists 
in the action of one great vehicle of power, even if this were more 
universally prevalent than it is known to be, is but the lowest step in 
the long ascent which carries us up to a unity of a more perfect kind. 
The means by which some one single implement can be made to work 
a thousand different effects, not only without interference and without 
confusion, but with such relations between it and other agents as to 
lead to complete harmonies of result, are means which point to some 
unity behind and above the implement itself—that is to say, they point 
to some unity in the method of its handling, in the management of the 
impulses which, receiving, it conveys, and in the arrangement of the 
materials on which it operates.’ 


Yet, again, in referring to the circumstance that every 
colour in the prismatic spectrum represents the motion of a 
separate wave, or ripple, of the luminiferous ether, although 
all the waves are carried simultaneously with the same 
speed through distances of millions of miles, all being 
separable yet never separated, and all moving accurately 
together without jostling or confusion, although each pro- 
duces finally its own specific effect, the Duke remarks :— 

‘And be it observed that the difficulty of conceiving this is not 
diminished but increased by the fact that these movements are propa- 
gated in a single medium ; because it is most difficult to conceive how 
the particles of the medium can be so arranged as to be capable of 
conveying so many kinds of motion with equal velocities at the same 
instant of time. It is clear that the unity of effect which is achieved 
out of this immense variety of movements is a unity which lies alto- 
gether behind the mere unity of material, and is traceable to some one 
order of arrangement under which the original impulses are conveyed. 
We know that in respect to the waves of sound, the production of 
perfect harmonies among them can only be attained by a skilful adjust- 
ment of the instrument, whose vibrations are the cause and the 
measure of the aérial waves which, in their combination, constitute 
perfect music. And so, in like manner, we may be sure that t] 
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harmonies of the spectrum, effected as they are amongst an infinite 
number and variety of motions very easily ‘capab le of separation and 
disturbance, must be the result of some close adjustment between the 
constituent elements of the luminous bodies whose complex, but joint, 
vibrations constitute that embodied harmony which we know as Light. 
Moreover, as this adjustment must be close and intimate between the 
properties of the ether and the nature of the vibratory bodies whose 
vibrations it repeats, 80 also must the same adjustments be equally 
close between these vibrations and the properties of matter—both the 
living and the non-living—on which they exert such a powerful influ- 
ence. And when we consider the number and the nature of the 
things which this adjustment must, nchane—how it embraces ms 


of the two—we can, perhaps, im some idea of what a ony ol 
bridge it is between the most stupendous phenomena of the heavens 
and the minutest phenomena of earth. Now this adjustment must be 
perfect between these several things—first, the flaming elements in the 
sun which communicate the different vibrations in definite proportion ; 
next, the constitution of the medium, which is capable of conveying 
them without division, confusion, or obstruction; next, the constitu- 
tion of our own atmosphere, so that neither shall it disturb, nor con- 
fuse, nor quench the waves ; and lastly, the constitution of those forms 
of matter upon earth which respond, each after its own laws, to the 
stimulus it is so made as to receive from the heating, lighting, and 
chemical undulations.’ 


Having passed in review the physical forces and energies, 
the Duke of Argyll proceeds to consider the altered circum- 
stances in which these great operative powers are placed 
when they are brought into relation with living structure. 
He speaks with satisfaction of Professor Huxley’s designa- 
tion of protoplasm when he terms it the ‘ physical basis of 
‘life.’ The Duke accepts this as 2 good designation, because 


ee 


it precludes the idea that life is a mere physical property of 


the substance. He suggests that life is rather like a force, 
or energy, which first w works up the inorganic materials into 
the form of protoplasm, and then continues to exert itself 
through the combination which it has made. He contends 
that in this sense the familiar expression ‘ vital force ’ is apt 
and correct, and that Mr. Lewes’ notion that it would be as 
rational to speak of a ‘watch force’ as to talk of a vital 
force, is an obvious fallacy. The elasticity of a coiled spring 
has no intelligible relationship to vital energy, which is not 
purely mechanical, nor purely electrical, nor, indeed, re- 
ducible to any other more simple or elementary conception. 
In the living cell the great organising work is seen in opera- 
tion, not caused by molecular condition, but determining it, 
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and building up the same molecules of protoplasm, now into 
a seaweed, now into a cedar of Lebanon, now into an insect, 


now into a fish, now into a reptile, now into a bird, and now 
into a man. 


‘ And in proportion as the molecules of matter do not even seem to 
be the masters but the servants here, so do the forces which dispose of 
them stand out separate and supreme. In every germ this develop- 
ment can only be “after its kind.” The molecules must obey; but 
no mere wayward or capricious order can be given to them. The 
formative energies seem to be as much under command as the mate- 
rials upon which they work. For, invisible, intangible, and imponder- 
able as these forces are—unknown and even inconceivable as they 
must be in their ultimate nature—enough can be traced of their work- 
ing to assure us that they are all closely related to each other, and 
belong to a system which is one. Out of the chemical elements of 
nature, in numerous but definite combinations, it is the special func- 
tion of vegetable life to lay the foundations of organic mechanism ; 
whilst it is the special function of animal life to take in the materials 
thus supplied, and to build them up into the highest and most compli- 
cated structures. This involves a vast cycle of operations, as to the 
unity of which we cannot be mistaken—for it is a cycle of operations 
obviously depending on adjustments among all the forces both of solar 
and terrestrial physics—and every part of this vast series of adjust- 
ments must be in continuous and unbroken correlation with the rest. 

‘Thus every step in the progress of science which tends to reduce 
all organisms to one and the same set of elementary substances, or to 
one and the same initial structure, only adds to the certainty with 
which we conclude that it is upon something else than composition, 
and upon something else than structure, that those vast differences 
ultimately depend which separate so widely between living things in 
rank, in function, and in power. And although we cannot tell what 
that something is—although science does not as yet even tend to 
explain what the directive agencies are, or how they work—one thing, 
at least, is plain: that if a few elementary substances can enter into 
an untold variety of combinations, and by virtue of this variety can be 
made to play a vast variety of parts, this result can only be attained 
by a system of mutual adjustments as immense as the variety it pro- 
duces, as minute as the differences on which it depends, and as 
centralised in direction as the order and harmony of its results. 
And so we come to understand that the unity which we see in nature 
is that kind of unity which the mind recognises as the result of opera- 
tions similar to its ovn—not a unity which consists in mere sameness 
of material, or in mere identity of composition, or in mere uniformity 
of structure, but a unity which consists in the subordination of all 
these to similar aims and to similar principles of action—that is to 
say, in like methods of yoking a few elementary forces to the discharge 


of special functions and to the production, by adjustment, of one 
harmonious whole.’ 
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The general conclusion at which the Duke of Argyll 
arrives in reference to this branch of his argument is that 
between the living and the non-living in nature there is a 
great gulf fixed, and that an indissoluble connection is 
established between the two, not by any attempt to fill up 
the gulf, but by throwing a bridge across it. The connection 
does not consist of a mere continuity of substance, but in 
the circumstance that different and opposed substances and 
forces are subordinated to a system of adaptation and ad- 
justment by the instrumentality of a unity of origination 
and of control which lies beyond them. He thus finds that 
the living and the non-living, notwithstanding the gulf that 
intervenes between, are yet consentaneous in the testimony 
which they bear, so far as the main line of the reasoning is 
concerned. 

The Duke turns to excellent account another branch of 
the investigation, which lies also within the precincts of 
living action. Having premised that sense-perceptions are 
in all animals connected with instantaneous impulses to 
action, which are always directed to external things, and 
which find in these things the satisfaction of some desire 
immediately concerned, he draws attention to the fact that 
in numerous very remarkable instances the resulting action 
ministers also to ends, which the animal knows nothing of, 
but which are, nevertheless, of the highest importance both 
in its own economy and in the general economy of nature. 
In support of this view he adduces the curious instance of 
the operations of the gall-fly, in which the insect lays the 
forces of the vegetable world under contribution to do for it 
the work of nest-building, so that some such plant as the 
oak, the willow, or the rose, lends its power of growth to 
provide a nest in which the young insect is as carefully pro- 
tected as it would be if it were the plant’s own seed. It is 
an accident of the lower organisation, and of the lower rank 
in the scale of life, that plants bleed more copiously from 
wounds inflicted on their textures than it would be possible 
for animals to do without fatal injury. The flow of their 
juices in such cases is a heedless flow, devoid of any inten- 
tion or purpose in the vegetable economy, and having also no 
regard to any other kind of life. If any insect by accident be- 
comes involved in the flow, its legs and wings are clogged, its 
respiratory stomata are choked up, and death unavoidably 
ensues. But in absolute opposition and contradistinction to 
this natural law, the plants spoken of are made to provide 
out of their own substance a nest for the egg and larva of 
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the gall-fly. A globular body of the most curious and com- 
plex structure is first formed on a branch or twig, with an 
external investment which stimulates the condition of the 
natural bark. Internally it consists of a pithy tissue quite 
unlike either the ordinary cellular or woody substance of 
the plant, and this radiates from a little cell which occupies 
the centre of the abnormal mass. The cavity of the cell is 
lined by a smooth, hard wall, and is exactly of the size 
which permits the larva of the gall-fly to be comfortably 
coiled up within it. This singular growth, with its con- 
tained cell, is the object which is distinguished by naturalists 
as a gall; and if it be carefully cut across at the proper 
season, the living grub of the fly may be seen folded up in 
the central chamber, without any visible trace having been 
left of the method by which it has been introduced into the 
mass. The grub itself has no means of making the nest in 
which it lies. The material of that nest is not derived either 
from its own body or from the body of its parent. 

‘ Across a great gap and gulf in nature—even that which separates 
a highly organised plant from a highly organised insect—this strange 
unity of co-operation has been effected. The oak has yielded up its 
juices to protect a stranger ; they overilow it without venturing to in- 
volve it—circling round it and bending over it—as if in awe before a 
life which is higher than their own. If it be true that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like a flower, it is equally true that neither 
Solomon when an infant, nor any child of man, has ever been cradled 
as this insect is. All the richest products of nature and of art are 
sometimes lavished on the little bed which is to hold a human infant. 
For these purposes, and for a thousand others like to these, Nature 
yields to man her dead products, but she never yields her living 
powers. Yet for the nurture and protection of this poor maggot the 
most secret of these powers are held to labour. The forces of vegetable 
growth work for it as they never work even for their own natural 
organs. They secrete for it a peculiar substance; they mould it into a 
peculiar form; they hang it out in the light and air as if it were their 
own fruit; they even exhaust themselves in its service, and their own 
flowers and leaves are often cankered in its support.’ 


All this is, to appearance, a break in the continuity of 
nature. It is not a natural function of the oak or rose to 
produce these galls. They are exceptional and artificial. 
But there is, nevertheless, really no breach in the compre- 
hensive law which provides special adaptations of means to 
ends. The adaptation is at once evident when the structure 
of the mother gall-fly is taken into the account. The con- 
dition which has been described is brought about by the 
instrumentality of an elaborate apparatus which serves 
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primarily for the insertion of the egg of the fly into the 
vegetable tissue, but does this in such a way that both 
mechanical injury and chemical irritation are produced, and 
that the tissue is stimulated to an abnormal action, which 
ends in the building up of an artificial growth. In the body 
of the fly there are implements for boring, for rasping, and 
for irritating the wounded substance of the plant. These 
implements insert the egg into the wound in the vegetable 
tissue, and at the same time deposit with it an acrid secre- 
tion. The fact of this operation being performed by an ap- 
paratus that is as special and exceptional as the result itself, 
is a circumstance which at once brings the whole process 
within the sphere of the unity of nature in the highest sense 
in which that unity is intelligible. 

‘We can at least see that it is done by knowing how to do it. The 
great gap and gulf which lies in organisation between the plant and 
insect is spanned and arched across by knowledge of intimate relations 
between them which are unknown to us, and by command over 
resources which bring these relations into artificial co-operation.’ 


In describing this interesting proceeding the Duke of 
Argyll takes occasion to remark that it is but an example of 
a class of instances of which the whole animal world is full; 
one interminable chain of adjustments between bodily organs 
and corresponding instincts being presented. But such ad- 
justments would be useless unless they were a part of a still 
higher adjustment connecting the instincts and perceptions 
of animals, and the facts and forces of surrounding nature 
which are related to them. The prevision which is in- 
volved is a prevision that is not in the animals themselves. 
They appear to be guided by some simple appetite, and have 
no consciousness of the end to be subserved, or of the 
mechanism by which that end is secured. The path along 
which they move is a path which they did not themselves 
engineer. It is a path made for them, and they simply 
follow it. But the rightness of the direction towards the 
ends which are to be attained, constitutes a unity of ad- 
justment which binds together the whole world of life and 
the inorganic world on which living things depend. 

In entering upon the contemplation of animal instinct, the 
Duke produces one of the most charming pictures which he 
has drawn in this most attractive book. He relates an in- 
cident which he himself observed in 1874, in the following 
words :— 


‘The dipper or water-ousel (Cinctus aquaticus) is well known to 
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ornithologists as one of the most curious and interesting of British birds. 
Its special habitat is clear mountain streams. These it never leaves 
except to visit the lakes into which, or from which, they flow. With- 
out the assistance of webbed feet, it has extraordinary powers of 
swimming and of diving—moving about upon and under the surfiuce 
with more than the ease and dexterity of a fish—hunting along the 
bottom as if it had no power to float—floating on the top as if it had 
no power to sink—now diving where the stream is smooth, now where 
it is quick and broken, and suddenly reappearing. perched upon the 
summit of some projecting point. Its plumage is in perfect harmony 
with its haunts—dark with a pure white breast, which looks exactly 
like one of the flashes of light- so numerous in rapid streams, or one 
of the little balis of foam which loiter among the stones. Its very 
song is set to the music of rapid waters. By careful stepping along 
the top of a river-bank, one can often get quite close to the dipper 
when it is singing, and the harmony of its notes with the tumbling of 
the stream is really curious. It sings, too, when all other birds but the 
robin are silent—in the depth of winter when the stones on which it 
sits are circled and rimed with ice. No bird, perhaps, is more 
specially adapted to a very special home and very peculiar habits of 
life. ‘The same species, or other forms so closely similar as to seem 
mere varieties, are found in almost every country of the world where 
there are clear mountain streams. And yet it is a species having no 
very near affinity with any other bird, and it constitutes by itself a 
separate genus. It is, therefore, a species of great interest to the 
naturalist, and raises some of the mest perplexing questions connected 
with the “ origin of species.” 

‘In 1874, a pair of these birds built their nest at Inverary in a hole 
in the wall of a small tunnel constructed to carry a rivulet under the 
walks ofa pleasure ground, The season was one of great drought, and 
the rivulet, during the whole time of incubation and of the growth of the 
young in the nest, was nearly entirely dry. One of the nestlings, when 
almost fully fledged, was taken ont by the hand for examination, an 
operation which so alarmed the others that they darted out of the hole 
and ran and fluttered down the tunnel towards its mouth. At that 
point a considerable pool of water had survived the drought, and lay in 
the paths of the fugitives. ‘They did not at all appear to seek it; on 
the contrary, their flight seemed to be as aimless as that of any other 
fledgling would have been in the same predicament. But one of them 
stumbled into the pool. The effect was most curious. When the 
young bird touched the water, there was a moment of pause, as if the 
creature were surprised. Then, instantly, there seemed to wake within 
it the sense of its hereditary powers. Down it dived with all the 
facility of its parents, and the action of its wings under the water was 
a beautiful exhibition of the double adaptation to progression in two 
very different elements which is peculiar to the wings of most diving 
birds. ‘The young dipper was immediately lost to sight among some 
weeds, and so long did it remain under water that I feared it must be 
drowned. But in due time it reappeared all right, and, being recap- 
tured, was returned to the nest.’ 
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The Duke recounts some other notable instances of in- 
stinctive action which have come within the range of his 
own observation. In one of these a young duckling of the 
red-breasted merganser species, when chased in a boat, took 
refuge among the stones of the neighbouring shore, and 
baffled its pursuer by the consummate coolness with which it 
simulated being as dead and motionless as the stones, until 
it secured for itself the opportunity of a safe retreat to the 
water. In another case, a wild duck uttering loud cries 
resorted to the well-known expedient of pretending to be 
wounded and disabled, in order to draw off attention from 
her hidden brood, and practised her art with a perfection 
“that even Mrs. Siddons herself might have envied.” In 
describing this instance the Duke of Argyll makes the really 
surprising remark that birds which counterfeit helplessness 
after the inanner of this wild duck, do not practise the 
maneeuvre excepting in the presence of the dog, who is in- 
variably deceived by it. The dog seems to be quite unable 
to resist the temptation of a bird fluttering before its nose, 
and exerting its seduction upon the dominant canine sense 
of smell. But birds that are commonly the object of the 
sportsman’s pursuit appear to have acquired in some way 
the instinctive perception that man depends exclusively upon 
the guidance of the sense of sight, and is on that account a 
less formidable adversary, so that the concealment of their 
young from this single human sense is ample for their pro- 
tection, without recourse being had to any more elaborate 
method of deceit. The Duke states that he has only once 
met with a case in which the wild duck’s trick of shamming 
was resorted to in the absence of the strong-scented canine 
pursuer. In 1882, in some sunny nook of the Riviera, the 
Duke came across a large handsome moth, which, under the 
impulse of sudden alarm, made itself invisible in a moment 
by covering up the brilliantly coloured margins of its upper 
pair of wings, and by crumpling up the still exposed wing- 
surfaces into an exact resemblance of surrounding blackish- 
brown withered leaves. The notion, which the Duke has 
gleaned from these and other like instances, is that instinct 
is derived from experience, so far as the race impressed with 
it is concerned ; but that it is innate and independent of all 
experience in the individual practising it. The powers of 
swimming and diving, and the impulse to use them for pur- 
poses of self-preservation, were innate in the little newly 
hatched dipper of Inverary. But they were not innate in 
its remote progenitors. Such powers were acquired by them 
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through gradual effort—the trying leading to success, and 
the success leading to more trying—-but both leading, first 
to special faculty, and then to confirmed habit, and to 
hereditary transmission,—to instinct organised in the race. 
The Duke holds the highest acquirements of the dog, under 
artificial conditions of existence, to be purely the results of 
the special education of original instincts perpetuated and 
transmitted in this way. 

In considering the relevant question as to how far animals 
may be looked upon as automata—whether, in other words, 
the young dipper was a kind of diving machine—the ad- 
vocate of unity in nature arrives at a conclusion which atthe 
first glance presents itself in a somewhat startling light, 
but which shortly afterwards assumes a different aspect under 
his manipulation. Having remarked that animals have 
been spoken of, in a certain sense, as living machines, he 
proceeds :-— 





‘ Applying, now, this idea of a machine to the phenomena exhibite 
by the young dipper, its complete applicability cannot be denied. In 
the first place, the young dipper had a physical structure adapted to 
diving. Its feathers were of a texture to throw off water, and the 
shower of pearly drops which ran off it when it emerged from its first 
plunge showed in a moment how different it was from other fledglings 
in its imperviousness to wet. Water appeared to be its “ native 
‘“‘ element ” precisely in the same sense in which it is said to be the 
native element of a ship which has been built high in air, and of the 
not very watery materials of wood and iron. Water, which it had 
never seen before, seemed to be the “native element” of the little bird 
in this sense, that it was so constructed as to feel at home in it at once. 
Its “lines” had been laid down for progression both in air and water. 
It was launched with a motive power complete within itself, and with 
promptings sufficient for the driving of its own machinery. For the 
physical adaptation was obviously united with mental powers and 
qualities which partook of the same preadjusted harmony. These were 
as congenital as the texture of its feathers or the structure of its wing. 
Its terror arose on seeing the proper objects of fear, although they had 
never been seen before, and no experience of injury had arisen. This 
terror prompted it to the proper methods of escape, and the knowledge 
how to use its faculties for this object was as intuitive as the apparatus 
for effecting it was hereditary. In this sense the dipper was a living, 
breathing, seeing, fearing, and diving machine, ready made for all these 
purposes from the nest, as some other birds are, even from their first 
exclusion from the egg. 

‘The case of the young merganser is still more curious and instruc- 
tive with reference to the same questions. The young of all the 
Anatide@ are born, like all gallinaceous birds, not naked or blind, as 
most others are, but completely equipped with a feathery down, and 
able to swim or dive as soon as they see the light. Moreover, the 
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young of the merganser have the benefit of seeing from the first the 
parent bird performing these operations, so that imitation may have 
some part in developing the perfection with which they are executed 
by the young. But the particular manceuvre resorted to by the young 
bird which baffled our pursuit was a manceuvre in which it could have 
had no instruction from example—the manceuvre, namely, which con- 
sists in hiding, not under any cover, but by remaining perfectly 
motionless on the ground. This is a method of escape which cannot be 
resorted to successfully except by birds whose colour is adapted to the 
purpose by a close assimilation with the colouring of surrounding 
objects. ‘The old bird would not have been concealed on the same 
ground, and would never itself resort to the same method of escape. 
The young, therefore, cannot have been instructed in it by the method 
ofexample. But the small size of the chick, together with its obscure 
and curiously mottled colouring, are specially adapted to this mode of 
concealment. The young of all birds which breed upon the ground 
are provided with a garment of such harmony with surrounding effects 
of light as to render this maneuvre easy. It depends, however, wholly 
for its success upon absolute stillness. The slightest motion at once at- 
tracts the eye of any enemy which is searching for the young. And this 
absolute stillness must be preserved amidst all the emotions of fear 
and terror which the close approach of the object of alarm must, and 
obviously does, inspire. Whence comes this splendid, even if it be un- 
conscious, faith in the sufficiency of a defence which it must require 
such nerve and strength of will to practise? No movement, not even 
the slightest, though the enemy should seem about to trample on it; 
such is the terrible requirement of Nature—and by the child of Nature 
implicitly obeyed! Were again, beyond all question, we have an 
instinct as much born with the creature as the harmonious tinting of its 
plumage; the external furnishing being inseparably united with the 
internal furnishing of mind which enables the little creature to “ walk 
“ by faith, and not by sight.” Is this automatism? Is this machinery ? 
Yes, undoubtedly, in the sense explained before—that the instinct has 
been given to the bird in precisely the same sense in which its struc- 
ture has been given to it—so that, anterior to all experience, and 
without the aid of instruction or of example, it is inspired to act in this 
manner on the appropriate occasion arising.’ 


The Duke then advances to a yet bolder, but obviously un- 
avoidable deduction. He says that, in his opinion, there is 
no reason to fear or shrink from the admission that man is 
a reasoning and self-conscious machine, just as, in a similar 
sense, the lower animals are machines which exhibit mental 
faculties of a lower class. Those of our readers who have 
marked the method of the argument in its previous stages 
will not have any difficulty in anticipating what of necessity 
must follow from this line of thought :— 


‘Not only is the idea of mechanism consistent with this confidence, 
but it is inseparable from it. No firmer ground for that confidence can 
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be given us in thought than this conception—that, as the eye of sense 
is a mechanism specially adjusted to receive the light of heaven, so is 
the mental eye a mechanism specially adjusted to perceive those realities 
which are in the nature of necessary and eternal truth. Moreover, the 
same conception helps us to understand the real nature of those limita- 
tions upon our faculties which curtail their range, and which yet, in a 
sense, we may be said partially to overpass in the very act of becoming 
conscious of them. We see it to be a great law prevailing in the 
instincts of the lower animals, and in our own, that they are true not 
only as guiding the animal rightly to the satisfaction of whatever 
appetite is immediately concerned, but true also as ministering to ends 
of which the animal knows nothing, although they are ends of the 
highest importance, both in its own economy and in the far-off economies 
of creation. In direct proportion as our own minds and intellects 
partake of the same nature, and are founded on the same principle of 
adjustment, we may feel assured that the same law prevails in their 
nobler work and functions. And the glorious law is no less than this— 
that the work of instinct is true, not only for the short way it goes, but 
for that infinite distance into which it leads in a right direction,’ 


And again :- 





‘So this doctrine of animal automatism—the notion that the mind of 
man is indeed a structure and a mechanism—a notion which is held 
over our heads as a terror and a doubt—becomes, when closely scruti- 
nised, the most comforting and reassuring of all conceptions. No 
stronger assurance can be given us that our faculties, when rightly used, 
are powers on which we can indeed rely. It reveals what may be 
called the strong physical foundations on which the truthfulness of 
reason rests. And more than this—it clothes with the like character 
of trustworthiness every instinctive and intuitive affection of the human 
soul. It roots the reasonableness of faith in our conviction of the 
unities of nature. It tells us that as we know the instincts of the lower 
animals to be the index and the result of laws which are out of sight to 
them, so also have our own higher instincts the same relation to truths 
which are of corresponding dignity and of corresponding scope.’ 

A suitable opportunity here occurs to draw the attention of 
the reader to the fact that there are flashes of light in this 
book which at times rise to the dignity and intensity of in- 
tuition. In the last-quoted paragraphs the author’s reasons 
are given for admitting that the human mind is a mecha- 
nism in a certain sense. It now remains to define what is, 
in the Duke of Argyll’s conception, the character of the 
mental machinery. In reference to that point he says :— 


‘There is but one explanation of this, but it is all-sufficient. It is 
that the mind of man is a part, and one, at least, of the highest parts, 
of the system of the universe—the result of a mechanism specially 
adapted to the purpose of catching and translating into thought the 
light of truth as embodied in surrounding nature.’ 
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This passage is a worthy climax to this part of the argu- 
ment. But it is not by any means an exceptional and 
solitary gleam. Thus, when alluding tothe desire of man to 
know what the forces and energies of nature are, our author 
takes occasion to remark that such desire is intense in pros 
portion to the overwhelming interest which the mind recog- 
nises as belonging to them, and then proceeds to say that, 
as in physics the existence of any pressure is the index of a 
‘ potential energy,’ which, though it may be doing no work, 
is yet always capable of doing it; so, also, in the intellectual 
world, the sense of pressure and confinement is the index of 
powers which, under other conditions, are capable of doing 
what they cannot do at present. The Duke finds in this 
potential energy of mind the suggestion that there is in the 
mental constitution a reserve of power to some unknown 
and indefinite extent; a sense that men can understand in- 
definitely more than they can discover, if only some higher 
intelligence would but interpret and explain. In another 
place, where the law of continuity is identified with the law 
of causation, it is urged that in every change, however 
sudden, in every leap, however wide, there has always been 
at work a long chain of predetermining causes, and that even 
the most tremendous bursts of energy and the most sudden 
exhibitions of force have been slowly and silently prepared. 
‘It is one of the most certain of those laws, that in proportion as 
the powers of the understanding are well developed, and are prepared 
by previous training for the interpretation of natural facts, there is no 
relation whatever between the time occupied in the observation of 
phenomena and the breadth or sweep of the conclusions which may be 
arrived at from them. A single glance, lasting not above a moment, 
may awaken the recognition of truths as wide as the universe and as 
everlasting as time itself. Nay, it has often happened in the history of 
science that such recognitions of general truths have been reached by 
no other kind of observation than that of the mind becoming conscious 
of its own innate perceptions. Conceptions of this nature have per- 
petually gone before experiment—have suggested it, guided it, and 
have received nothing more than corroboration from it. I do not say 
that these conceptions have been reached without any process. But the 
process has been to a large extent as unconscious as that by which we 
see the light. I do not say they have been reached without “ experi- 
ence,” even in that narrow sense in which it means the observation of 
external things. But the experience has been nothing more than the 
act of living in the world, and of breathing in it, and of looking round 
upon it. These conceptions have come to man because he is a being in 
harmony with surrounding nature. The human mind has opened to 
them as a bud opens to the sun and air.’ 


The analogies between the operations of physical nature 
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and the operations of the human mind are always as beauti- 
ful as they are suggestive. The quotations which have been 
made go far to account for the success of the deductive 
method of reasoning which the Duke of Argyll adopts, and 
to which attention will have to be yet further drawn. 

Two very remarkable chapters of the book are occupied 
with the consideration of the elementary constitution of 
matter, and the modification which this constitution under- 
goes when living structure comes upon the scene. The firm 
grasp which the Duke of Argyll has taken of the leading 
facts of physical science is one of the most notable features 
of his work. This characteristic is nowhere more signally 
and successfully displayed than in the complicated branch of 
human knowledge which is here passed in review. Having 
glanced at the idea of Sir Wm. Thomson that the energies 
of light and heat may possibly have at the bottom to do 
with the same fundamental cause as gravitation, since the 
super-subtle dogma of ‘ action at a distance’ is hardly con- 
ceivable in the light of modern discoveries, he proceeds to 
define the notions that are involved in the words atom and 
molecule. The atom he properly speaks of as the unit of 
chemical combination, while the molecule is the unit of 
cohesion and mechanical aggregation. The atom is an entity 
which chemical force alone can get at, whilst the molecule 
is, for the most part, a small group of atoms brought together 
in some form of connexion, although, it may be, in some 
special instances, an atom single and alone. When the 
difference which exists between the constitution of a germ 
that is to develop into one form of living organisation, 
such as a reptile or a bird, and that of a germ which is 
to develop into another form—as, for instance, a man—is 
spoken of as depending upon the molecular constitution of 
the little mass, this is a phrase which is intended to imply 
that the most unlike issues of organisation and life depend 
solely upon differences in the mechanical arrangement of 
particles of matter. Yet scarcely anything can be more 
clear than that the aggregation and ultimate arrangement of 
particles of matter is, not the cause, but the consequence 
and effect of the energies which work in chemical and vital 
phenomena. The atom of modern science is a very different 
thing from the atom of the older speculation. The cardinal 
idea of the new conception is that each so-called atom is a 
‘ manufactured substance ;” that it has properties which are 
not necessary, but contingent and artificial. Each atom of 


any given element is absolutely uniform in size and weight. 
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But man has no knowledge of any natural process by which 
such absolute units of mass, with identities of properties, 
‘an be produced. Professor Clerk Maxwell speaks of each 
molecule throughout the universe as bearing impressed upon 
it the stamp of a metric system as distinctly as does the 
metre of the Archives at Paris, or the double royal cubit of 
the Temple at Carnac. 


‘Put great as the difference is in this respect between the atom of 
the ancients and the atom of science, there are other differences which 
are even greater and more significant. These greater differences affect 
not merely what the atom is, but what the atom does. It is not merely 
in its physical constitution and definition, but in its powers and func- 
tions, that a new world has been opened up in the doctrines of mate- 
rialism by the idea of the atom as scieutifically conceived. It is no 
longer a mere particle clashing about at random under the impulse of 
projectile or gravitating force. In some respects, indeed, it has lost 
certain ideal and mysterious properties which the ancient materialists 
imagined as belonging to it. It is no longer regarded as infinitely 
small, or as infinitely hard and strong, or as absolutely impenetrable, 
or as so absolutely single as to be in itself destitute of parts. On 
the contrary, it is now conceived as “already quite a complex little 
“ world,” as a “ piece of matter of measurable dimensions, with shape, 
motion, and laws of action which are intelligible subjects of scientific 
investigation.” The atoms of some particular substances in the gaseous 
state have been approximately counted, approximately weighed and 
measured, whilst the average velocity of their movements in a certain 
Jength of path has been made the subject of mathematical calculation.’ 


Nor is this all. 


‘The dynamic aspect now underlies the mechanical aspect, and forms, 
as it were, an interesting medium, which not only surrounds it, but 
permeates the atom and all its works. In the light of chemistry the 
atom comes out as the centre and focus of energies and powers the most 
complicated and the most subtle that exist in nature—so complicated 
and so subtle, indeed, that the utmost resources of chemical and physical 
research are unable as yet to give of them anything like a complete or 
even an intelligible account. In the first place, the atom is not one 
thing, but many things. Each of the elementary substances has its 
own separate atom, with its own separate size, its own separate weight, 
and its own separate properties. In the second place, these properties 
are not absolute, but strictly relative to the corresponding properties of 
the atoms of other substances which may be contiguous. Thus the 
utom of oxygen is totally different from the atom of carbon, and the 
nature of the difference consists, in so far as we can understand it at all, 
not only in differences of size and weight, but even more essentially in 
different dynamic relations of attraction which these elements bear to 
cach other, and to the atoms of other substances,’ 





The unions of chemical force certainly do not depend on 
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mere mass; they are essentially selective; they are possible 
only between certain kinds of atoms, and are comparatively 
easy, or comparatively difficult, between other kinds, accord- 
ing to relations which are not understood, but which, for 
want of any more satisfactory and expressive word, are 
called affinities. They are governed by fixed and unalter- 
able numerical relations. But affinity in ordinary language 
means either close relationship, or in a secondary sense, a 
likeness of disposition, or a similarity of pursuit. In neither 
of these senses does the word apply to the chemical case. 
The affinity of atoms is founded, not upon likeness, but on 
unlikeness and contrast. Heterogeneousness and not homo- 
geneousness is essential to most forms of chemical combina- 
tion. Atoms combine, not because they are like, but because 
they are radically different. The tendency to combine is 
sometimes so vehement as to contain within itself the poten- 
tiality of a violent explosion, and sometimes so gentle as to 
constitute one of the slowest and most imperceptible opera- 
tions of nature. The combination which is produced is as 
mysterious as its cause. It is a structure with energies as 
definite as its proportions. The separate components com- 
monly drop the characteristics and properties by which they 
were recognised before, and the new compound acquires other 
properties and characteristics entirely different from those 
of any of its parts. In all these particulars chemical force 
is a wonderful instrument for purpose and skill to employ. 
But when it is not manipulated and managed, it tends, as 
all chemists are aware, to universal inertia and deadness. 
When left to itself it leads to saturation—to stable combina- 
tions—and these are incompatible with movement and life. 
In each individual case the combination seems a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms brought about by the interaction and 
play of forces blind in themselves, and blindly acting under 
no special or visible direction towards an intelligible end. 
The conclusion which is arrived at by this line of thought is 
very admirably told in the following paragraph :— 


‘In this respect, each bit of the inorganic world may be like each bit 
of some great picture. A little pigment adhering to a patch of canvas 
may be all that could be seen in the one case. Some common elements 
naturally uniting may be all that is visible in the other. But both 
these aspects of the facts would be alike delusive. It is only when we 
stand back from a picture at a sufficient distance to take in the whole, 
that the separate patches of adhesive paint take their place as component 
parts in one general effect. In Josing their significance as substance or 
material, they acquire a new significance as art or work. So it is in 
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nature, when we stand back from details and take a general view of the 
chemistry even of the inorganic world. There are a thousand things in 
that chemistry which when looked at by themselves seem to be the 
merest accidents; and yet when we do stand back from them and look 
at them in their proper place, we see that they fit in with other things 
of a different order, in endless connections of harmonious coincidence. 
They are accidents, as we call them, but they are accidents, perhaps, 
without which we can see that the conditions of human life would have 
been different, less happy, less convenient—without which man’s art 
could never have been what it is—without which he could never have 
built such houses or such ships, or constructed such machines as are 
now the indispensable instruments of his command over the resources 
of nature. 

‘And even more than this may be said of some of those curious facts 
of the inorganic world which, in themselves, may seem most fortuitous. 
The air we breathe and the water which we drink are, the one a mechanical 
mixture, and the other a chemical combination, on the specific proper- 
ties of which all life, as it is constituted on the earth, depends. We have 
no clue to the process by which our atmosphere has been made up of 
gases which are not in chemical combination, but are only diffused or 
mechanically mixed, whilst yet, like a chemical combination, the 
mixture is one of exact and definite proportions. It does not seem 
as if this process could be purely physical—that is to say, the mechanical 
results of the physical forces acting by themselves. There is no known 
law, in this sense, by which such a result could have accidentally come 
about. But we have a clue, and a very clear one, to the “ reason why ” 
this arrangement should be as it is. Oxygen, when alone, has such 
fierce and unsatisfied affinities with other substances that, if this gas 
were pure or undiluted, no organic structure could stand against it. 
And so, in atmospheric air, it is toned down and softened, as it were, 
by a large admixture and diffusion of another gas, nitrogen, which is 
comparatively inert, and then to both are (is) added in much smaller 
proportion another element, carbon, which is the food of plants, and an 
indispensable ingredient in all organic structures. Nor is it less clear 
why this mixture should be established in fixed proportions. Any 
variation in these would throw into confusion all the laws affecting 
the growth and respiration of the whole animal and vegetable world. 
Whether we regard these structures as adapted to the atmosphere, or 
the atmosphere as adapted to them, there can be no question of the 
relations of unity which prevail between them, nor can there be any 
question that these adaptive relations are not the work of chance.’ 


Having dwelt in a similar vein upon the chemical con- 
stitution and character of water, and demonstrated how 
important a source of energy in nature it is, the Duke pro- 
ceeds to remark upon its rich fertility in the production of 
combinations, which have all the characters of manufacture 
and art, and in managing which nature is intensely anthropo- 
psychic, a qualifying term which he proposes to substitute 
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for the less satisfactory word anthropomorphic.* The Duke 
next advances into the domain of organic chemistry, which, 
with characteristic distinctness of discrimination, he says is 
the chemistry of organs, but may either be the chemistry 
which makes organs, or the chemistry which organs make. 
In the first sense, however, he conceives the phrase would be 
mere nonsense, as there is no chemistry that can make an 
organ. There is no laboratory that can turn out even the 
lowest living cell. But, on the other hand, life, as the energy 
of living organs, has undoubtedly a chemistry of its own. 
It makes up compounds which no other agency can elaborate. 
The chemistry of life deals with the same elementary sub- 
stances that are contained in non-living bodies. But the 
elements are worked up into combinations which can be 
prepared in no other department of nature except that of 
living things. The distinctive peculiarity in such compounds 
is the small number of the elements that are concerned, and 
the extreme and subtle complexity of the combinations which 
such elements are made to assume. The complexity, indeed, 
is so great that it escapes all the ordinary formule of 
chemical notation. The so-called organic compounds never- 
theless appear to be framed on the same fundamental principle 
that obtains amongst the inorganic compounds, the ultimate 
elements being merely so brought together that they are 
compelled into arrangements with each other, and into substi- 
tutions for each other, into which they are never compelled 
except under the energies of life. It is not without a keen 
significance that the chemists themselves invariably speak of 
such compounds as ‘ built up.’ 

The Duke of Argyll next refers, in his usual trenchant 
way, to the well-known case of the synthetical composition 
of urea, which was accomplished by Frederick Wohler in 
1828, and which has since been commonly taken as a proof 
that man is able to produce compounds belonging essentially 
to the constructive work of life. After a fashion which, it is 
fair to assume, he may have derived from his martial ances- 
tors, as the little Inverary dipper derived its diving powers 
from the experience of its progenitors, he marches straight 


* The Duke of Argyll objects to the term anthropomorphism as 
not fairly expressing what is meant, because it implies that the 
agencies which are at work in nature are in the human form; whereas, 
in reality, such agencies are impressed rather with the marks of reason, 
intelligence, and will; or, in other words, of the mind and spirit of man, 
and in that sense are man-soul-like, or anthropopsychie. 
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up to the most prominent standard of his antagonist’s line, 
seizes and carries it off, and then turns it into a weapon for 
his own attack. He says: ‘Oh, yes! it is true no doubt that 
‘man has manufactured the organic compound urea. He 
‘has buiit it up.’ But he first ascertained, by the most care- 
ful analysis, what the elements are of which it is composed, 
and then, by the most consummate manipulation, he con- 
strained them to combine in the required proportions. But 
this simply proves the proposition which it is adduced to 
refute. Just as chemical affinity has been made the servant 
of a little knowledge, and a little skill, in the manufacture 
of urea, to all appearance it has also been made the servant 
of knowledge and skill which by comparison are infinite in the 
building up of those subtle, delicate, ‘ unstable,’ and almost 
evanescent compounds, which are the requisite materials of 
living organs. It will be perceived how exactly this is the 
same line of strategy as taking the mechanism of the brain 
to prove that such mechanism could only have been made 
by some extraneous Power who ‘ knew how to do it.’ 

The structures which are ‘ built up’ by life, with the help 
of chemical affinity, are, however, no mere aggregates of 
atoms or molecules, each like the other, and linked or 
grouped in identical forms indefinitely repeated, nor are 
they mere chemical combinations. In every particle of 
every living organism difference, and not similarity, reigns 
supreme—difference not passive, but active—difference not 
of substance, but of function—difference not in what the 
atoms and the molecules are, but in what they are set to 
do. Segregation, and not aggregation, is the fundamental 
operation of constructive organic chemistry. It is first the 
selection and separation of certain atoms from pre-existing 
compounds, and then the fitting of these to others, also 
selected to qualify them for some definite function. In 
every organism an almost infinite variety of structures has to 
be, in this way, built up out of a very few elements. ‘Every 
‘animal organism is structure through and through.’ Its 
whole essence and substance are structure and nothing else. 

The instances which the Duke of Argyll selects to illus- 
trate the bearing of these remarks are very striking, and 
forcibly carry home the impression which it is desired to 
make :— 

‘ Perhaps no organic substance, whether we regard it in its composi- 
tion or in its structure, is a better example of complexity than the 
blood. We speak and think of “ atoms,” even in the inorganic world, 
as endowed with properties so wonderful and mysterious that some men 
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doubt their existence, and others, like Sir J. Herschel and Professor 
Clerk Maxwell, can only regard them as “ manufactured articles.” But 
in the blood we have an example of a fluid, in which one essential 
element is a multitude of bodies so minute that, to the ancients, they 
would have perfectly represented all that they can conceive of atoms. 
1 1efer to those bodies which are called the corpuscles of the blood, 
bodies which are so minute that one cubic millimetre of the fluid is 
estimated to contain five millions of them—that is to say, that one 
cubic inch of blood would contain eighty millions of these corpuscles. 
Yet each one of these corpuscles is an apparatus in itself. It is not a 
simple body, but complex and full of differences. It is a framework in 
which are embedded various compounds, and particularly the ‘ hemo- 
“olobin” to which the whole liquid owes its peculiar colour. This 
substance is among the arcana of life. There is no human priesthood 
privileged to go within its veil. The chemist can analyse it indeed, and 
can tell us of the elements of which it is composed. And what he does 
tell us is curious enough : alone of all the constituents of the body this 
mysterious “ hemoglobin” contains iron. Besides this it contains the 
usual three gases with a special supply of oxygen, whilst it holds, also, 
sulphur and carbon in detinite proportions. But this is not all. The 
framework of the corpuscles in which this precious material is held 
entangled or inclosed, is so complex in its constituents, that it may be 
said to contain a whole laboratory of chemical elements. Besides 
chlorine, phosphorus, and sulphur, there are four metals, potassium, 
sodium, calcium, and magnesium. And then, in addition to all this 
world of complexity in the red corpuscles, there are, besides, another 
vast number of corpuscles which are uncoloured, in the proportion of 
about 1 to 350 of the red. ‘These, also, are—perhaps even more than 
the red corpuscles—among the secretest things of nature, for they are 
not easily distinguishable trom the separate organisms which are the 
lowest forms of individual life. These colourless corpuscles are said 
to move like the amewba—a well-known microscopic organism—and 
they seem to pass through the walls of all the vessels as if there was 
nothing in their way. 

‘The ultimate cause for the necessity of all these things is beyond 
us. That is to say, we do not know why life could not exist and 
flourish without a physical machinery so highly complex. But given 
the necessity of the circulating fluids of the body being placed in contact 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, then this necessity explains the 
preparation of some “ organ ”—that is to say of some special apparatus 
—in which these fluids may have the requisite exposure to atmospheric 
air, and may, nevertheless, be kept from spilling. This organ requires 
that the walls of the vessels should have a certain physical constitution 
and structure through which certain elements can pass freely, whilst, 
at the same time, the liquids are prevented from escaping. Among all 
the wonders of nature, there is, perhaps, no wonder greater than the 
circulation of the blood. Its physical, its mechanical, its chemical, and 
its vital phenomena are all equally complicated, and are all intimately 
interwoven. The current of the blood is like some great river, now 
running into one wide channel, now dividing into a thousand rills, but 
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everywhere bearing in its stream vast multitudes of little rafts more 
numerous than all the ships and boats and navies of the world, each 
laden with a precious cargo, and each yielding up that cargo as well as 
its own materials to repair and reanimute the tissues which are suffer- 
ing loss or exhaustion from the work and the waste of life.’ 

There is no case of adaptation and adjustment more 
worthy of note, and at the same time more complete, than 
one of those to which the Duke here calls attention. ‘The 
blood-vessels of the human frame issue from the central 
reservoir or chamber, known as the heart, and branch out 
into an expanded system of hair-fine tubes, which are dis- 
tributed to every structure and tissue that requires to be 
supported and nourished in its vital operations. The large 
vessels are rendered very compact and strong by muscular 
and fibrous bands inwoven together so as to constitute a tough 
and enduring coat. But the vessels get thinner and thinner 
as they are reduced in size, until at last in their ultimate 
meshings they are formed of the finest conceivable films of 
membrane. These films are elastic like thin coats of india- 
rubber. They stretch and yield, even to the minute blood- 
corpuscles, as they are thrust along through them by the 
current of the moving blood. Their walls are, nevertheless, 
of so close a texture that they are able to hold in the liquid 
blood, excepting so far as they allow a kind of transudation 
or filtration through them of certain constituents of the 
liquid. But more than this, the blood-corpuscles also get 
through, although the larger part of the relatively thin 
serous liquid in which they float is retained. But the 
channels of these netted tubes, it will be understood, do not 
end. ‘They have nowhere any blind extremities. They are 
open thoroughfares. They pass on for some distance in the 
substance of the various textures, and are then continued 
into the channels of enlarging veins. The stream through 
the so-called capillary vessels is an unceasing one, and is 
always flowing in the same direction from the arteries to the 
veins, and from the veins it passes on through the central 
chamber of the heart, and then starts again for the capil- 


laries. It is this which is spoken of as the circulation of 


the blood. It is so called because the crimson stream goes 
round and round over and over again, being only changed to 
the extent of the minute contributions which are drawn out 
from it to the capillaries by the process of transudation just 
spoken of, and by the fresh material that is from time to 
time poured into it through the central chamber of the heart 
to compensate for the capillary waste. 
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But the capillary channels which are supplied with blood 
from the heart, although small individually, are so numerous 
that they have a much larger capacity collectively than the 
heart, or than the main arterial tube that starts from that 
organ. In the human body the space through which the 
blood is distributed in the capillary portion of its course, is 
probably some four hundred times more capacious, if looked 
at as a conduit, than the gate of outflow from the heart. 
The consequence is that the stream, which issues with an 
impetuous bound from the heart, gradually slackens until it 
creeps sluggishly along in the narrows of the capillaries. 
The colourless corpuscles, which have been spoken of in the 
recently quoted paragraph, may, by proper management of 
the microscope, be seen in the transparent webs of living 
animals moving more and more slowly along as they get 
into the narrowing channels, until at last they stagnate at 
the sides of the minute vessels and attach themselves adhe- 
sively to their walls. They then apparently grow into a 
portion of those walls, form part of the wall substance, and 
ultimately escape from it outside into the loose interstices 
of the organised structure, but without leaving any gap or 
opening in the film. The wall substance is closed behind 
them and repaired, in some subtle manner, as they slip 
away. It is by this means that the comparatively coarse 
corpuscles escape through a film which is compact and im- 
pervious enough to hold in thin liquid. Such is the singular 
process which the Duke alludes to when he speaks of the 
* colourless corpuscles seeming to pass through the walls of 
‘ the vessels as if there was nothing in the way.’ The atten- 
tion is expressly drawn here to the nature of this process, 
because the passage is a very good illustration of the Duke’s 
thoroughness and accuracy when dealing with scientific 
detail. He has obviously in this instance grasped the full 
meaning of a phenomenon which must be classed amongst 
what he has himself happily, as well as aptly, termed one 
of the ‘secretest of the things of Nature. The white and 
amceba-like corpuscles of the blood are, no doubt, little 
isolated fragments of living protoplasm manufactured into 
a form which admits of their being distributed by means of 
the currents of the circulation to the structures where their 
plastic and building-up services are required. But such 
structures of necessity lie outside of the vessels. The reno- 
vating particles, which are carried to them in the streams 
that flow through the vessels, must therefore have some 
special means by which, when they have arrived at their 
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destination, they can get through the walls to the outside 
of the channels. The physiologists hold that they do so by 
means of the proceeding which has been described. They 
first incorporate themselves into the fabric of the vascular 
wall, and then slip through and away from it at the outer 
side, closing up the passage of outlet behind them as they 
escape. 

The Duke of Argyll finds less mystery in the organic 
than in the inorganic world, because the processes of organic 
growth, however mysterious they may be, are at least 
illuminated by the clearest light in their relations to fitness 
and utility. In all organic structures the light of adapta- 
tion shines like the sun in heaven. Biology is a branch 
of science which for this reason is anthropopsychic beyond 
all others, because it consists in the mental recognition 
of structural developments which advance along lines of 
adaptive purpose. In the earliest stages every step in 
growth must go before the use which it is to serve when 
finished. No organ can be used until it is fit for use, and 
the adaptation to that use through innumerable stages of 
growth and of development is an adaptation which is always 
anticipatory and prophetic. 

The final deduction in this most interesting department 
of the inquiry is, in the Duke’s own words, to the following 
effect :-— 


‘With such “ leaps” as this in the creative work going on in every 
field, and stream, and sea around us, we may have the utmost confi- 
dence that the same work has involved the same principles through all 
time. From the beginning of it there has been no chance—none of its 
results have been attained by accident—none in physics by the mere 
clash of atoms—none in vitality by the mere “ struggle for existence.” 
Existence has come before struggle, and not after it. There never has 
been “ experience ” till the faculties by which it is acquired have been 
first given and then set to work. There never has been any “ use” till 
the organs have been formed by which service could be rendered. 
Creation and evolution, therefore, when these terms have been cleared 
from intellectual confusion, are not antagonistic conceptions mutually 
exclusive. They are harmonious and complementary. In this aspect 
both conceptions are equally, thoroughly, and intensely anthropo- 
psychic—both absolutely demanding as a condition of the parts being 
rendered intelligible that utility should be recognised as an end before 
it can possibly have been made use of as a means. Under whatever 
cloud of words men may endeavour to conceal it, our recognition of 
this universal fact and law in the genesis of organic functions is the 
recognition of mind by mind—the recognition by the human mind of 
operations which are intelligible to it only because they are operations 
having a close analogy with its own.’ 
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It will be inferred from the preceding paragraph that the 
Duke accepts the doctrine of evolution in the sense that it 
is the working out of a system of preconceived purpose and 
plan. But he holds that this principle of development from 
a pre-organised germ applies in a downward, as well as in 
an upward, direction. He conceives that as one thing leads 
to another in knowledge and in virtue, one thing also leads to 
another in ignorance and vice. The weak become weaker, 
the bad become worse. The vast variety of natural causes, 
which have been grouped under the phrase of ‘ natural selec- 
‘ tion,’ are causes which necessarily include both favourable 
and unfavourable conditions. In the lower animals failure 
involves complete extinction, but with man the almost in- 
finite plasticity and adaptability of his nature enables him 
to accommodate himself to the hardest lot, and to the most 
unfavourable conditions. But this very power of adaptation 
to unfavourable circumstances involves the possibility of his 
development taking an unfavourable direction. If he can 
rise to any height, he can also descend to any depth. Not 
only may faculties, for the exercise of which there is no 
eall and no opportunity, remain dormant, but, where such 
faculties have already been exercised, they may become 
stunted, until nothing but rudiments remain. The so-called 
theological doctrine of original sin is unfortunately named, 
since the depraved state is not original, but secondary and 
superinduced. The inherited corruption of human nature 
is a natural result of the circumstance that it is the tendency 
of all action, whether for good or evil, to perpetuate itselt, 
and so descend from one generation to another by hereditary 
transmission. It is in this light that the coexistence of 
civilisation and savagery are to be accounted for. They are 
both the results of evolutionary development; but the one 
is a development in the upward, and the other in the down- 
ward direction. And for this reason neither civilisution nor 
savagery can rationally be looked upon as the primitive con- 
dition of man. The historical facts of the * decline and fall’ 
of such old civilisations as those of Egypt and Babylon and 
Rome may be accounted for by the operation of this law of 
downward evolution. The modern empire, upon which the 
sun never sets, and which boasts of its rule over 300,000,000 
of human beings, may trace within itself the germs of dis- 
solution as well as the germs of progress ; and we see around 
us, in more than one nation, signs which mark the decline 
of the noblest gifts of humanity. 

It is worthy of remark that the Duke of Argyll claims 
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the author of ‘The Origin of Species’ as an ally upon 





s 
the ground of certain conclusions which he has drawn a 
from ‘The Movements of Plants.” In one passage of his S 
well-known book upon that subject, Mr. Darwin says: g 
* In almost every case, in plant lite, we can clearly perceive i 


‘ the final purpose or advantage of the several movements.’ { 
The Duke, in reference to this, remarks that Mr. Darwin 
does not use this language with any theological purpose, or 
in connexion with any metaphysical speculation. He uses 
it simply and naturally, and ‘for no other reason than 
‘because he cannot help it.’ The correlation of natural 
forces, so adjusted as to work together for the production of 
use in the function and for the enjoyments and beauty of 
life, is, in the conception of the Duke, the central idea of 
Mr. Darwin’s system, and this idea cannot be worked out in 
detail without the habitual employment of language moulded 
on man’s own consciousness of the mental powers by which 
all his own adjustments are achieved. 

‘This is what, perhaps, the greatest observer that has ever lived 
cannot help observing in nature; and so his language is thoroughly 
anthropopsychic. Seeing in the methods pursued in nature a constant 
embodiment of his own intellectual conceptions, and a close analogy 
with the methods which his own mind recognises as “ contrivance,” he 
rightly uses the forms of expression which convey the work of mind,’ 


The theory of development sees in everything the results 
of a system which is always producing something more 
beautiful, and which is necessarily eliminating whatever is 
faulty or less perfectly adapted to each new condition. 
Professor Tyndall could not describe this system without 
using, in the same way, intensely anthropopsychic language ; 
for, in his Belfast Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, he says :-——‘ The continued effort of 
‘animated nature is to improve its conditions, and to raise 
‘ itself to a loftier level.’ The Duke of Argyll further states 
that in the last year of Professor Agassiz’ life, when speak- 
ing on the evolutionist’s dogma of natural selection, the 
professor on one occasion said to the Duke himself :—‘ The 
* truth is, that life has all the wealth of endowment of the 
‘most comprehensive mental manifestations, and none of 
‘the simplicity of physical phenomena.’ The Duke admits 
that much of the language, which is anthropopsychically 
used, is of a metaphorical character; but he contends that 
this is inevitable, seeing that language is full of metaphor, 
being, indeed, itself composed of nothing else. Its whole 
structure consists of words which transfer and apply to one 
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sphere of investigation ideas that have been derived from 
another. It is in consequence of this and of the circum- 
stance that all the facts of nature are best brought home 
and explained to the understanding of man by stating them 
in terms of the relation which they obviously bear to the 
familiar operations of mind that nature becomes so eminently 
anthropopsychic. Man sees his own mind, his own funda- 
mental attributes of intellect, and, to a wonderful and 
mysterious degree, his own methods of operation, reflected 
everywhere. He knows from the conscious experience of 
his own faculties that causation is inseparable from will, 
will cannot exist without mind, and will and mind imply 
personality. 

This essential proposition, which is the basis of the whole 
argument, is identical with a remarkable passage in Paley’s 
‘Natural Theology,’ which it may be worth while to quote :— 

*That which can contrive, which can design, must be a person. 
These capacities constitute personality, for they imply consciousness 
and thought. They require that which can conceive an end or pur- 
pose, as well as the power of providing means and of directing them 
to their end, They require a centre in which perceptions unite, and 
from which volitions flow; which is mind. The acts of a mind prove 

he existence of a mind; and in whatever a mind resides, is a person. 


The seat of intellect is a person.’ * 


The Duke, in speaking of the language which is ordinarily 
used in connexion with the automatic actions of the animal 
frame, objects to the term ‘ reflex action *® asa flagrant mis- 
use of words. In reference to this, he says :— 


‘The set phrase for this class of movement is “ reflex action.” Now 
this phrase is not only wholly incompetent from Weakness and insutl- 
ciency to convey any adequate conception of the facts as they exist in 
nature, but worse than this—it involves conceptions and suggests 
analogies which are altogether misleading and erroneous. “ Reflex ” 
etymologically means, of course, * turned back,” or “ bent back.” And 
this is the sense in which it is properly and accurately applied to such 
phenomena, for example, as the reflection of light, or of radiant heat. 
In these cases the radiant energy impinges upon some surface, and is 
turned or bent back from it, so as to take a new path in a different 
direction. But the essential idea in all such cases is that in both paths 
—the path of incidence and the new path of reflection—the original 
energy is the same in kind. The light which strikes the surface of the 
sea is nothing but light when jt glances off the liquid surface and 
appears as a vivid gleam upon the horizon. Some portions, indeed, of 





a beam may be lost, or absorbed, in the process of reflection, but no 


* Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ ch. xxii. 
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new element is added. It comes to the reflecting surface as ethereal 
undulations, and it leaves it again as ethereal undulations, and as 
nothing else. 

‘ Now, there is no analogy whatever between this kind of movement 
or of action and the highly complex movements which result automati- 
cally in the living frame of animals from the stimulation of some 
external nerve. It is quite true that some movement goes inwards to 
the brain, or to some subordinate nervous centre, and that some move- 
ment comes back from that centre in return. But the movement which 
goes in is not the same movement which returns. The two move- 
ments are not only far from being identical, but they are not even the 
same in kind. We might as well describe it as “ reflex action ” 
when some great fleet weighs anchor and puts out to sea in response to 


a signal from the flag-ship; or, when gunners, enveloped in a cloud of 


smoke, aim their artillery by directions from the top. These are no 
random similes. ‘They are perhaps the closest analogies which could 
be chosen to illustrate the wonders which are performed by the animal 
organism under some simple stimulus applied to the termination of a 
nerve. In itself that stimulus may be said to be a signal, and nothing 
more. ‘The reading of it involves the interpretation of a code, and the 
obeying of the signal by responsive action involves the simultaneous 
and the co-ordinated action of a host of living structures. In all such 
cases the action which begins is not the same kind of action as that 
which follows. The initial movement is one which is uniform and 
simple, having no other office than to rouse and to suggest, or order ; the 
resulting movements are multiform and complex, with all the functions 
of interpretation and of obedience. ‘There is nothing whatever here 
corresponding to the mere bendings and repetitions of physical reflection. 

‘If there be any purely and merely physical relation between the 
tremors of a nerve and the complicated movements which arise in 
answer, it is a relation not of identity, or even of likeness; but a 
relation, on the contrary, of such essential difference as to correspond 
better with the idea of some total transmutation. But even this isa 
feeble image, inasmuch as it retains a trace of the idea of some under- 
lying and substantial sameness. But the facts of nature demand im- 
peratively that we should admit into our conception of the results 
which are concealed under the words “ reflex action,” certain elements 
other than those of mere mechanical motion, however changed in 
direction or transmuted in form. In observing the effects, and in 
reading the account of the effects, of what is called “ reflex action” in 
the animal economy, and before I had submitted the phrase to such 
analysis, I had long felt that sense of confusion which results from 
the presentation to the mind of false analogies, of incompetent descrip- 
tion, and of formule of expression which, pretending to be scientific, 
are in reality nothing but the wilful shutting out of knowledge. It is, 
however, most satisfactory to find that in one of the latest and best 
text-books of physiology, that of Professor Foster, of Cambridge, there 
is a full confession of the incompetency of such words as “ reflex 
“action” to describe the relation between the stimulus of an “ afferent” 
nerve and the “efferent” movements which are carried into responsive 
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preadjusted action. The two classes of impulse and of resulting move~- 
ment are justly described as really “incommensurate.” And whilst 
the purely mechanical or physical relation cf mere bending or turning 
is thus condemned, not only as an inadequate, but as essentially a false 
image of the real relation which subsists between the antecedent and 
the consequent phenomena, that real relation is described and admitted 
in the following remarkable passage :—‘ In the more complex reflex 
“actions of the brainless frog, and in other cases, the relation is of 
“such a kind as that the resulting movement bears an adaptation to 
“the stimulus; the foot is withdrawn from the stimulus, or the move- 
“ment is calculated to push, or wipe, away the stimulus. In other 
“ words, a certain purpose is evident in the reflex action.” 

‘Here we have the formula of expression which is almost universally 
employed by physiologists to describe some of the most important 
phenomena of their science, authoritatively detected and exposed; 
whilst the mental element of preadjustment and adaptation, which 
such phrases are invented to avoid and to conceal, is brought out as 
the most prominent and characteristic feature in the scientific apprecia- 
tion and description of facts.’ 

The criticism of the Duke of Argyll in this instance is 
sound and acute. The so-called ‘reflex action’ of the 
physiologists is in no sense a mere reflection. It is an inde- 
pendent action roused in a specially prepared and nervously 
sensitive organism by the impingement upon it of a par- 
ticular stimulus applied from without. But the Duke having 
detected the fallacy, follows his discovery home to the in- 
evitable and natural conclusion. Even ‘reflex action’ is 
turned to account us a proof of the existence of independent 
external adaptation. 

In the concluding chapter of Mr. Buckle’s ‘ History of 
‘ Civilisation,’ which was printed some twenty-three years 
ago, there occurs, as many of our readers will in all pro- 
bability remember, a very able disquisition on the character 
of the Scotch intellect. The leading feature in this is the 
attempt to show that with all the great writers and thinkers 
of Scotland, since intellectual movement began on that side 
of the Tweed, the deductive method of reasoning has been 
invariably pursued—a method which essentially consists in 
proceeding from the abstract to the concrete, from broad, 
general conceptions, to detailed verifications, from ideas to 
observations. Buckle remarks that during the eighteenth 
century all the distinguished thinkers of Scotland, from 
Hutcheson to Hunter, belonged to that school.* In alluding 


* The eal oes are rele aved 1 to in support of din: statement are 
Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Hume, Reid, Black, Leslic, Hutton, Watt, 
Cullen, and Hunter. 
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to this circumstance, he says:—‘ As the various departments 
‘ of our knowledge have never yet been so co-ordinated and 
‘ treated as a whole, probably no one is aware of the univer- 
‘ sality of this movement in Scotland, and of the extent to 
‘ which it pervaded every science and governed every phase 
‘of thought.’ Buckle accounted for the fact by ascribing 
the tendency to certain qualities of mind which were pre- 
dominant in the Seotch organisation; and certainly the 
latest of the Scotch thinkers, the Duke of Argyll, goes far 
to justify the historian’s generalisation, and to show that 
the same type still appears in the indigenous mental growths 
of Scotland. No purer specimen of deductive thought has 
ever been framed than the one which we have had occasion 
to present to our readers in this argument for the Unity of 
Nature. If Buckle had happily still been alive, he would 
assuredly have referred to this book as the crowning proof 
of the soundness of his speculation. For the sake of giving 
additional point to his statement, he proceeded to show that 
with two single exceptions the intellectual work of the 
English thinkers during the same time was as essentially 
inductive—the patient building up of generalisations from 
laboriously collected facts. He complained, indeed, in round 
terms that on this account the accumulation of facts had in 
England outstripped’ knowledge and was encumbering its 
march ; and that the publications of scientific institutions 
and authors were a chaos of minute details, which perplexed 
the judgement and which no memory could retain. The 
final clause of his argument was to the effect that we hear 
so constantly in these modern days of what Nature is doing, 
and so rarely of what man is thinking! Upon this ground 
the Duke of Argyll’s suggestive book would have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Buckle as a worthy answer to his appeal, as 
well as a welcome support to his argument. In alluding to 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, which was then 
in its early infancy as an intellectual conception, Buckle, 
in one eloquent passage, urged that the condition of the 
material universe at any given instant is simply the result 
of all which has happened in preceding time, and that the 
most trivial disturbance in any of its parts would so inter- 
fere with the integrity of the general scheme as to involve 
inevitable anarchy, and to overwhelm the whole in one 
common ruin. He held that the plan, and the issue of the 
plan, were present in the omniscience of the Great Archi- 
tect from the first, and that ‘not a stone on the superb and 
‘ symmetrical edifice has been touched since the foundations 
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‘were laid.’ It will scarcely be necessary to point out how 
substantially these views of the historian, expressed nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, were forecasts of the idea which 
is here so brilliantly worked out by the Duke of Argyll in 
his demonstration of the unity of nature. It may not be 
thought unworthy of remark that Buckle also held that the 
recognition of the adaptations which he pointed at was but 
a step in advance towards the far higher insight which it 
would remain for posterity to take. 

The fundamental idea that permeates every conception in 
the Duke of Argyll’s book—the premiss from which every 
deduction issues—is the almost self-evident proposition that 
adaptation implies an adapter. When the Duke speaks of 
the Unity of Nature, he means the universality of precon- 
ceived adaptation that underlies Nature. The unity which 
he alludes to is the all-comprehending design—the harmony 
and completeness of the magnificent scheme. Perhaps one 
of the most familiar and easily intelligible illustrations of 
the principle of adaptation here pointed at is that found in 
the arrangements by which vision has been worked out. It 
is not possible to conceive that the exquisitely elaborate 
organisation of the eye, by which luminous vibrations are 
sorted and arranged into visual images, and the physical 
capacities of the vibrations to be so dealt with, could have 
been adjusted, as they have been, each to each, without some 
pre-existent conception of the result that would ensue. It is 
almost an intuitive perception with everyone that light must 
have been made for the eye, and that the eye must have been 
made for light. But the Duke of Argyll in this book aspires 
to show that precisely the same kind of adaptation as that 
which is remarked in the properties of light and the organi- 
sation of the eye, extends through all the departments of 
nature. He traces it in the mechanism of the heavens; in 
the properties of matter; in the harmony and interchange- 
ability of the imponderable energies ; in the occult doings of 
chemistry ; in living organisation; in the impulses of in- 
stinct ; in the manifestations of thought; in the analogy of 
moral and physical laws; in the processes of evolution; in 
the intuitions of mind; and in the spiritual and religious as- 
pirations that result as the ultimate evolution of the scheme, 
of which he eloquently says :— 

‘When the form of man had been fashioned and completed for the 
first time, like, and yet unlike, to the bodies of the beasts; when all 
their organs had been lifted to a higher significance in his; when his 
hands had been liberated from walking and from climbing, and had 
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been elaborated into an instrument of the most subtle and various use; 
when his feet had been adapted for holding him in the erect position ; 
when his breathing apparatus had been set to musical chords of the 
widest compass and the most exquisite tones; when all his senses 
had become ministers to a mind endowed with reverence and with 
reason, and with love—then a work had been accomplished such as 
the world had not known before, and such as has never been repeated 
since.’ 


The Duke has followed up his inquiry into each of 
the various departments of thought that have been thus 
summarised, and in all of them he has found evidence of 
that externally planned adaptation which he designates 
the Unity of Nature. The admirable way in which he has 
carried out this task will have been fairly, if not adequately, 
indicated by the passages from his book which we have 
selected for presentation to our readers. His language, it 
will have been observed, is vigorous and clear. His illustra- 
tions are copious and apt. His acquaintance with the many 
branches of science that he has laid under contribution is 
sound, and the method in which he works out the arguments 
derived from these sources is so satisfying and full that Mr. 
Ruskin would probably draw from that circumstance the con- 
viction that he cannot be one of ‘ the scientific people,’ as he 
does ‘know something to speak about,’ and as he has ‘a 
‘ mind to see that there are two sides’ to most of the ques- 
tions he takes up. It is scarcely possible to conceive a work 
dealing with such themes more absolutely removed from the 
‘ obscurity and superficiality of thought’ which the Oxford 
Slade Professor appears, in his own perhaps too narrow in- 
sight, and too prompt self-satisfaction, to have mistaken for 
the attributes of science. It is a very unusual thing to find 
a mind which is capable of such brilliant outbursts of deduc- 
tive inspiration, as we have shown to be contained in ‘ The 
‘Unity of Nature,’ at the same time so exact in its grasp of 
facts, and so logically correct in its reasoning. These cha- 
racteristics constitute the charm, as well as the intrinsic 
value, of the book. 

The last chapters of ‘The Unity of Nature’ treat of the 
moral character and the degradation of man; and of the 
nature and origin of religion, and its corruptions. The 
limits of our space forbid us to attempt any extended exami- 
nation of these ultimate developments of the argument. It 
will be enough for our present purpose to glance cursorily at 
some of the conclusions in reference to these matters at 
which the Duke appears to have arrived. He holds that, 
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although all goodness, and power, and knowledge must be 
conceived by man as they are known in himself, it by no 
means follows that such attributes can only be conceived 
within the limits of the measure which humanity itself sup- 
plies. He considers man’s sense of ignorance to be one of 
the greatest of his gifts, because it is the secret of his wish 
to know. The highest law of man’s being is to advance in 
wisdom and knowledge, and man’s sense of the presence 
and the power of things which he can only partially under- 
stand, is an abiding witness of the operation of that law, and 
an abiding incentive to its fulfilment. It is an exceptional 
fact, however, connected with the constitution of man, that 
he has faculties of a much higher kind than other creatures, 
which are susceptible of a correspondingly extended measure 
of development ; and that in him alone this development has 
a persistent tendency to take a wrong direction, leading not 
towards, but away from, the perfecting of his powers. It is 
a result of this tendency that not only the savage races, but 
‘arge numbers of individuals among the most civilised com- 
munities, are a prey to habits, practices, and dispositions 
which are monstrous and unnatural. The vast varieties of 
natural causes which have been grouped and almost personi- 
fied under the phrase of ‘ natural selection,’ are causes which 
necessarily include both favourable and unfavourable con- 
ditions. Ifthe number of years since the origin of man be 
taken as a multiplier in the processes of elevation, it must 
be taken equally as a multiplier in the processes of degrada- 
tion. All the ages which have been at work in the develop- 
ment of civilisation have also been at work in the develop- 
ment of savagery. Neither savagery nor civilisation can 
properly represent the primeval condition of man. Both are 
the work of time, and both are the product of evolution. 
All savage tribes, like those which were discovered in the 
southern extremities of Africa and America, and in the 
isolated continent of Australia, are results of development 
under unfavourable and adverse conditions, and are the 
evolution of the natural effects of such disadvantages. One 
powerful condition that favours a degraded evolution is the 
well-known fact that increasing population is always pressing 
upon the limits of subsistence, and that it is the weaker 
individuals and families who are driven further and further 
from the original settlements. Those who in the dispersion 
of the race were first subjected to hard and unfavourable 
conditions, would naturally be also those who had the least 
strength to meet them, and upon whom they would accord- 
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ingly have the most depressing effect. The lowest products 
of evolutionary degradation seem to lose even the power to 
rise again. 

‘This is a process of natural rejection which is the inseparable 
correlative of the process of natural selection. It tends to development 
in a wrong direction by the combined action of two different circum- 
stances which are inherent in the nature of the case. First, it must 
always be the weaker men who are driven out from comfortable homes; 
and, secondly, it must be always to comparatively unfavourable regions 
that they are compelled to fly. Under the operation of causes so 
combined as these, it would be strange indeed if the physical and 
mental condition of the tribes which have been exposed to them should 
remain unchanged. It is true, indeed, that adverse conditions, if they 
be not too severe, may develop energy, and result in the establishment 
of races of special hardihood; and in many cases this has been the 
actual result; but on the other hand, if physical conditions be as insu- 
perable as those which prevail in Tierra del Fuego, or in Baffin’s Bay ; 
or if, though less severe than these, they are nevertheless too hard to 
be overcome by the resources at the disposal of the men who are driven 
to encounter them, then the battle of life becomes a losing one. Under 
such circumstances degradation is unavoidable. As surely as the pro- 
gress of man is the result of opportunity, that is to say, as surely as it 
is due to the working of his faculties under stimulating and favour- 
able conditions, so surely must he descend in the scale of intelligence 
and of culture when that opportunity is taken away from him, and 
when those faculties are placed under conditions where they have no 
call to work.’ 

In some men evolution tends to an intellectual and moral 
state which is only ‘a little lower than that of the angels.’ In 
others it ends in a condition which is too evidently a great 
deal lower than that of the brutes. Even the reasoning 
power, which is so valuable a privilege of man, carries him 
further in the path of degradation and corruption when it is 
applied in the wrong direction. When, for instance, it is 
nothing but the servant of desire, it is capable of designing 
means to the most wicked ends. The mere lust of blood so 
common amongst savage tribes looks very much as if it 
were but a degraded state of the love of dominion, and of 
the natural rivalries of different communities, innate in the 
entire human race. 

The Duke of Argyll marks two elements as essential con- 
stituents in all forms of religion—a belief in superhuman 
agencies, and a consciousness that there are things around us 
which are not known or understood, but which can be both 
known and understood by higher intelligence. There never 
was a time when man lived in contact with the forces and 
energies of nature without having a religion in this sense. 
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But the processes of evolution are especially liable to work 
in the direction of degradation in religion; and in religious 
conceptions more than in any other domain of thought, the 
work of downward development must be rapid. The great 
religions of the world which can be traced to the teachings 
or influence of individual men have all steadily declined from 
the teaching of their founders. All the founders of the histo- 
rical religions were reformers. But the reforms instituted in 
this way have all been amenable to the same law of evolu- 
tionary degradation. They have all, in their turn, yielded 
to a new development of decay. The downward tendency of 
evolution looks like a gap in the great scheme of omniscient 
adaptation. It is one feature in the system which it is hard 
for the intellect of man to comprehend. But it is some 
mitigation of the difficulty to keep present to the mind that 
‘ without the possibility of evil there could be no possibility 
‘of virtue.’ As the primary aim of this article has been 
to indicate the various lines of thought which have been 
opened in this book, it appears to us that we can in no more 
appropriate way complete our task than by transferring to 
our pages the words in which the author of ‘The Unity of 
‘ Nature’ has put the finishing touch to his argument. In 
the last paragraph of his book he says :— 

‘Let destructive criticism, then, do its work; but let that work be 
itself subjected to the same rigid analysis which it professes to employ. 
Under this analysis, unless I am much mistaken, the processes of the 
negative philosophy will be found detective. They systematically sup- 
press more than one half of the facts of nature, and as systematically 
they silence more than one half of the faculties of man. Moreover, 
the faculties which they especially try in silence are the very highest 
faculties of discernment which nature gives to us. In the physical 
sciences we know what results would follow from such methods of 
treatment. Our work in the human laboratory is poor and weak 
enough, and of a thousand substances having marvellous properties 
we can give, after all is done, only a poor and beggarly account; but 
at least in these fields of research we do our very best. Nothing is 
thrown aside; nothing is unobserved; nothing is unrecorded. Every 
particle is kept that it may tell its story. Nor is our care confined to 
the atoms, or to the molecules, which can be weighed or measured. 
For when the visible is transcended, we strain all the powers of 
language to express the purely intellectual conceptions of force and 
energy, of affinity and of attraction, which are needed to help our 
understanding of the facts, and of their dynamical interpretations. 
With all these helps that understanding remains imperfect. Yet, in 
the far more difficult work of interpreting the vast system of nature, 
with all its immeasurable wealth of mind, the agnostic philosophy 
deliberately sets aside everything that is kindred with the highest parts 
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of our own moral and intellectual structure. These are all absolutely 
excluded from the meanings and the sequences—from the anticipations 
and the analogies of creation. To those who have grasped the great 
doctrine of the Unity of Nature, and have sounded the depths of its 
meaning and the sweep of its applications, this method of inquiry will 
appear self-condemned. That which pretends to be the universal 
solvent of all knowledge, and of all belief, will be found to be destitute 
of any power to convict of falsehood the universal instinct of man, 
that, by a careful and conscientious use of the appropriate means—by 
listening to the appropriate voices—he can, and he does, attain—in the 
spiritual regions of the invisible, as well as in the material regions of 
the physical world—to a substantial knowledge of the truth,’ 


Arr. VIII.—The Ancient Empires of the East: Herodotos 
I-Ifl. By Prof. A. H. Saycr. London: 1883. 


‘ He pilfered freely and without acknowledgement; he as- 
sumed a knowledge he did not possess ; he professed 
to derive information from personal experience and eye- 
‘ witnesses which really came from the very sources he seeks 
‘to disparage and supersede; he lays claim to extensive 
‘ travels which are as mythical as those of the early philoso- 
‘ phers; and he introduces narratives or selects particular 
‘ versions of a story, not because they were supported by 
‘good authority, but because they suited the turn of his 
‘ mind and fitted into the general tenor of his work.’ Such 
is the estimate of Herodotus formed by Professor A. H. Sayce, 
who has lately published a Greek text of the first three 
books, with notes, an introduction, and appendices. We 
propose to examine the grounds of Mr. Sayce’s judgement, 
and to enquire how far he has established its correctness. 

In the preface the learned editor thus defines his scope :—- 

‘Those who would be saved the trouble of reference to a grammar 
and dictionary, or who desire to learn what difficulties commentators 
have discovered in simple texts, and what avalanches of learning they 
have poured down upon them, must turn to other editions of Herodotus. 
It is with Herodotus as the historian, rather than as the subject for the 
dissecting-knife of the grammarian, that I have had to do.’ 

It would have been well if Mr. Sayce had strictly adhered 
to this plan. Had he used a good translation, and based his 
criticism on that, his method would have been consistent. 
But, having printed the Greek, he has sometimes felt himself 
called on to explain it. In such cases, while we are seldom 
saved the trouble of referring to ‘a grammar and dictionary, 
we are often dispensed from looking elsewhere for examples 
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of the ‘ difficulties’ which a commentator can make with 
‘simple texts.’ ‘The dissecting-knife of the grammarian ’ 
is, in fact, occasionally used in such a manner as to inflict 
grievous gashes on the Father of History. Here, it is enough 
to remark that Mr. Sayce’s errors in Greek grammar and 
translation fall into two classes: those which show want of 
scholarship, but do not materially affect the general sense of 
the passage; and those which do both.* We have no wish 


* A few instances of the first class are: i. 14, z\ciora taken for 
ra meiora, as 152, rreZoroe for oi TAEIsToL; i. 30, rod Piov eb irovrt, 
the construction explained as peculiar to the adverb ev; i. 39, 70 ce 
ov pavOdvec . . . dvepor, the construction misunderstood; i. 15d, 
kepary cvapdtac, having ‘ worked up with the head’ (!), i.e. planned, 
instead of ‘having laid on my own head’ (a metaphor for assuming 
responsibility, as Od, xix. 92, from heaping dust or ashes on the head— 
ef. Il. xxiv. 163 f.)3 i. 68, éxéecdvroc, ‘give it up,’ instead of ‘let it out 
‘for hire;’ i. 153, rove “lwrac év obderi Noyw Tomodpervoe Thy TpwTnY 
eivat, ‘accounting the Ionians to be in no way his first object; ’ 
ii, 125, dkwe tov dior é€Norev, ‘when they had chosen the stone ;’ 
iii, 42, ra (relative) rendered as aira, Kc. On p. xxxvii 'AyudXéoe 
and IHAvurijoe are ‘from stems in evc’! The following are a few 
examples of the second class, Ilerodotus says that Oreetes, ‘ having 
‘slain Polycrates in a way too horrible for description, set up (his ; 
‘ corpse) on a cross.’ Mr. Sayce, taking aroxreivac as though it were 
doxreirwr, makes ‘impalement’ the mode of death (iii. 125). The 
Indians who go in quest of the golden sand, according to Herodotus, 
yoke three camels together—a female camel in the middle, a male in 
traces (cetpypopor) on each side. When the Indian has gathered his 
sand, huge ants, ‘larger than foxes,’ come in pursuit. The female 
camel, who carries the Indian, is fleeter than the males, who begin to 
lag, and are successively cast of (by loosing the traces), as prey to 
detain the pursuers (iii. 105). ‘Cast off? (wapaXverOar) is rendered 
by Mr. Sayce, ‘ grow tired,’ whose note is, ‘“ grow tired and begin to 
‘* drag ”"—not, however, both together’ (p. 282). When Crasus asked 
at Delphi whether his dumb son should ever receive the gift of speech, 
the oracle answered, ‘’Tis far better for thee that this should be 
‘ absent’ (i. 85)—cyepic. Mr. Sayce renders cppic ‘ “ all round,” and 
‘so in every way”? (p. 50). Periander of Corinth says to his son, 
‘Which lot is preferable, the (ill) fortune which now thou hast, or to 
‘inherit the royalty and the wealth which now I hold, by obeying thy 
‘father?’ (i. 52). Mr. Sayce knew this version, the only correct one ; 
yet, by changing the punctuation, he has destroyed the force of the 
passage (p. 254). ‘The Arabians say this, too,’ Ilerodotus writes, 
‘that every land would swarm with these serpents, unless that befell 
‘them, the like whereof (as I already knew) befalls vipers’ (iii. 108). 
Mr. Sayce gives—‘ unless I knew that to happen in regard to them, 
‘which I knew,’ &., thus making the passage wholly unintelligible. 
From his note it would appear that he was puzzled by the use of the in- 
finitive (yiveoOac) in a dependent clause of ‘ indirect discourse’ (p. 283). 
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to dwell on such errors, especially as they have been noticed 
by other reviewers; but they compel a general remark. 
When Mr. Sayce speaks of the Greek grammar and the 
Greek dictionary, he gives it to be understood that these 
elementary studies lie behind him, not before him. Through- 
out his book, he implicitly claims a knowledge of Greek 
precisely as he claims a knowledge of less generally studied 
languages. He is not entitled, then, to exemption from 
criticism in this field. The inference would be strictly war- 
ranted, if a critic should reason from the tested quality of 
Mr. Sayce’s Greek to his presumable soundness in other 
departments. 

We desire, however, to give Mr. Sayce every advantage. 
We forbear, accordingly, to consider his book further from 
the point of view of grammatical and literary scholarship. 
It is with Herodotus ‘as the historian’ that he professes to 
be more particularly concerned; and it is in this aspect that 
his work shall here be considered. 

The enquiries of Herodotus were undertaken at a time 
when written prose history was in its infancy. Such chro- 
niclers as Cadmus of Miletus, Charon of Lampsacus, and 
Hecatus had recorded in the baldest fashion the facts which 
they had gleaned from oral tradition or from the poets. The 
idea from which Herodotus sets out, and which he announces 
at the commencement of his work, is that there is still a 
mass of floating legend which is in danger of being lost. 
His object is to gather this up and preserve it, ‘ in order 
‘that the actions of men may not be blotted out by the 
‘ lapse of time, and especially that renown may not be lack- 
‘ing to deeds great and wonderful achieved by Greeks or 
‘by barbarians; nor, above all, to the cause wherefore they 
‘ warred one against the other.’ In thirty or forty years 
more, he felt, only an indistinct and broken tradition would 
commemorate those great national victories of which the 
fame had resounded about him in childhood. As a boy of 
ten or twelve he might have seen listening groups hearing 
of Salamis, of Plateea, of Mycale, from men, still in the 
prime of life, who had borne part in the wars. In the city 
of Artemisia it is easy to imagine how peculiarly keen 
would be the curiosity concerning all the details of the 
expedition of Xerxes. Herodotus relates a story of the 
banquet given to Mardonius at Thebes as he had himself 
heard it from the lips of a Greek who had been among 
the guests. To fix and perpetuate all these stories in a 
great continuous narrative—this was his chief aim. It was, 
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in its first conception, an aim closer to contemporary life, 
fresher in its sympathies, more generous and more truly 
patriotic in its inspiration, than such objects as had been 
proposed to the Ionian chroniclers before him. The ex- 
ample of previous chroniclers influenced him mainly in this 
general sense, that he sought to combine his historical 
sketch of the rise of Persia with a description of the out- 
lying regions into which his narrative carried him. Here 
his travels served him. It is in the last four books that the 
true motive of the whole History is most clearly felt. There 
are fewer digressions. The main stream of the narrative 
thenceforth flows with a strong and steady tide. As a work 
of art—the earliest in the prose literature of Greece—the 
History of Herodotus owes much of its higher unity directly 
to his religious sense. His prose epic has also a kinship 
with Attic tragedy. In the spirit of the ‘ Iliad,’ he relates 
a greater war than that of Troy; in the spirit of the 
‘ Perse, he traces throughout it the divine jealousy of 
human insolence. 

It follows from the nature of his task, as he conceived it, 
that the first duiy of Herodotus was to collect and to record 
what was being said (ra Neyéueva), while there was yet time. 
What he personally believed on doubtful points, was of 
secondary importance. He might be disposed to discredit 
a story, but, if it was current on authority, and if he had no 
warrant for summarily rejecting it, then it was his part to 
report it. It belonged to that body of oral tradition which 
it was his purpose to save. Thus, in his private belief, as 
we can plainly see (viii. 75), the ‘neutrality’ of the Argives 
was only another name for Medism. That does not prevent 
him from recording fully what they urged in their own 
exculpation (vil. 149); and referring to certain specific 
allegations concerning them, he writes these words (ib. 152) 
—words which ought to be impressed on the memory of 
every reader who desires to form a just estimate of Hero- 
dotus as an historian :— 


‘Whether Xerxes really sent a herald with this message to Argos, or 
Argive envoys went up to Susa and questioned Artaxerxes touching 
friendship, I cannot certainly say. Nor do I express any view of these 
matters different from that which the Argives themselves assert. But 
thus much I know: if all men were to carry their own burdens to 
market for the sake of changing with their neighbours, when they had 
looked into the lot of others they would be glad enough to take their 
own loads home again. The Argives, for example, have not been 
sinners above all men. Now I am bound to tell what is currently told, 
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but I am not in every case bound to believe it. And let this declara- 
tion hold good for all my history.’ 

This principle, that he was a reporter rather than a critic, 
is fundamental with Herodotus. In one sense, however, he 
regarded himself as constantly bound to exercise criticism. It 
was his duty to spare no pains in consulting the best sources 
of information available to him, and to preserve tradition 
in the form presumably nearest to the truth. Three modes 
may be distinguished in the performance of this duty by 
Herodotus. 

First, he sometimes tacitly ignores an alternative version 
of an event which we know from other authors to have been 
current—having decided, apparently, that the version which 
he gives was clearly nearer to the truth. Thus he states 
that, after the occupation of Athens by Mardonius in 479 
B.c., a man named Lycidas was stoned to death by the 
Athenians for suggesting that they should entertain the 
proposals made by the Persian. Demosthenes, telling a 
like story of a man named Cyrsilus, connects it with the 
occupation of Athens by Xerxes in 480 8.c. As Mr. Grote 
remarks, it is not probable that such an incident occurred 
twice; and it is more probable that it should have occurred, 
as Herodotus makes it occur, under the circumstances of 
479 B.c. than under those of 480. 

Secondly, Herodotus sometimes gives two versions, de- 
scribing one as ‘the less probable.’ Thus, referring to the 
story that the Arabians had sent water on camels to meet 
the army of Cambyses (iii. 9), he says: ‘This is the more 
‘ probable story, but the less probable must be given also, 
* seeing that it is current.’ He then tells us that, according 
to the other version, a pipe or duct was made by stitching 
together the skins of oxen and other animals, and that thus 
a water-supply was conveyed to large cisterns in the desert 
from ‘a large river called the Corys’ in Arabia, which flows 
into the Indian Ocean. The distance from the river to the 
cisterns would have been, he adds, twelve days’ journey. 
Here we see the pains which ke could take in accurately re- 
porting a statement which he considered the less probable of 
two, but which he did not feel warranted in summarily reject- 
ing or suppressing. It may, indeed, as Professor Rawlinson 
observes, have contained an element of fact, since, in ancient 
as in modern times, subterraneous channels have often 
carried the water of springs to great distances. Or he even 
states explicitly that ‘he himself assents’ to one rather 
than the other (iv. 11), and gives his reasons. Such phrases 
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aS TH avTOS TpdcKitpal, Tpocywpéeay, Ke., expressing adhesion 
after mental debate, imply his cultivation of a judicial frame 
of mind, and his habit of weighing the opposed accounts or 
arguments presented to him. 

Thirdly, there are cases in which he simply records dif- 
ferent accounts without indicating a preference. These are 
usually in relation to the motives from which persons might 
be supposed to have acted. Thus, when the Samians ex- 
pelled by Polycrates were helped by the Lacedemonians, 
the Samians ascribed the fact to gratitude for benefits, the 
Lacedeemonians to their own desire of recovering certain 
yaluable property (iii. 47). The enmity of Orcetes to Poly- 
erates was explained by two different stories. ‘ These, then,’ 
says Herodotus, ‘are the two causes which are assigned 
‘ for the death of Polycrates, and one may believe which of 
‘the two one pleases.”* The people of Crotona and the 
descendants of the Sybarites were at issue on a point of 
history. Herodotus states the arguments on both sides. 
‘Such are the evidences which the two parties respectively 
‘urge, and every man can take the side to which his own 
‘ belief inclines.’ + When Demaratus warned the Spartans 
from Susa that Xerxes had resolved to attack Greece, was 
he moved by benevolence or by spiteful exultation? Hero- 
dotus will not decide. Shortly before the battle of Platea, 
the cavalry of Mardonius made a threatening movement 
against the Phocians serving under him. What was the 
motive? Herodotus ‘ cannot accurately say.’ Here we see 
how carefully he draws the line between an incident for 
which he has authority, and an interpretation of the incident 
which can be only conjecture. As Mr. Grote justly observes, 
such a passage must confirm the belief of judicious readers 
in his good faith: ‘This confession of uncertainty as to 
‘ motives and plans, distinguishing between them and the 
‘visible facts which he is describing, is not without im- 
* portance as strengthening our contidence in the historian.’ { 

In so far as he criticises, the test is most often, after the 
manner of his age, subjective—depending on his own sense 
of a general verisimilitude or fitness (of«dés). It was told, 
for instance, of the famous diver Scyllias, who recovered 
a great deal of property for the Persians after the shipwreck 
off Mount Pelion, that he had dived at Aphetze and come 
up at Artemisium, having swum under water a distance of 


* Her. iii. 122. tT v. 45. 
t Hist. of Greece, vol. v. p. 219. 
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several miles. ‘Now,’ says Herodotus, ‘ other things also 
* like unto falsehoods are told of this man, but some other 
‘things are true. On this point, however, it is as well to 
* state ny opinion that he came to Artemisium in a boat’ 
(viii. 8). In the north of Europe he had heard there was a 
race of bald men, and also a race of goat-footed men. 
He disbelieves in the goat-footed men, but seems to 
have allowed the existence of the bald race (iv. 25). In 
the case of alleged physical marvels, his age had no strict 
tests which it could apply. After noticing an island off 
the Libyan coast where gold-dust was said to be brought 
up from a lake, he adds: ‘ Whether these things are so I 
« know not: I write what is reported, and there is no saying 
* what cannot happen (cin & adv wav), since in Zacynthus, too, 
‘I myself saw pitch brought up from the water of a lake’ 
(iv. 195). Ein a way: the sense of an undefined range 
for the marvels of nature which this phrase expresses— 
that sense which luxuriates in chronicling the reported 
wonders of distant lands—is analogous to that other feeling 
in Herodotus, that the dim centuries of human story behind 
him might have contained events for which he had no 
gauge. Thus, a tribe called Sigunne, living north of the 
Lower Danube, claimed to be the descendants of a colony 
planted by the Medes. How and when a colony of the 
Medes should have come there, Herodotus cannot conjecture ; 
* but in the long years,’ he adds, ‘anything might happen’ 
(yévoito & ay wav év TO paxpo xpova, V. 9). 

When such utterances are compared with his exercise of 
cautious criticism in cases where it seemed to him warrant- 
able, they confirm our belief in his fidelity. He was con- 
scious that he possessed no science of nature, and there- 
fore he refrained from dogmatism in regard to phenomena 
reported as abnormal. He was conscious that he did not 
possess a full or trustworthy record of the past, and 
he refrained from the assumption that he did so. We 
are accustomed to think of Thucydides, whose wonderful 
grasp and subtlety of intellect made him the founder of 
political history, as far more discerning than the delightful 
story-teller whose charm is so inseparable from his sim- 
plicity. On the other hand, let it not be forgotten that 
Herodotus can claim one merit in as full a measure as it can 
be claimed for the most critical of historians. No writer of 
history has ever shown a more distinct or more constant 
perception of the nature of the main materials with which 
he had towork. Unwritten legend as it lived in the mouths 
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of men formed the staple of those materials, and Herodotus 
thoroughly realised this condition. Feeling the frequent 
difficulty or impossibility of sifting the true from the false, 
he preserved some things of which he doubted the value, 
rather than incur the risk of casting away aught that was 
true. He never pretended to an accuracy or certainty which 
he could not attain. Modestly and manfully he performed 
his appointed task in his appointed day; and it is with a 
just feeling of almost personal friendship, as well as of 
gratitude, that all later times have recognised his merit. 
The sources to which he had access were of varying 
worth. Greek testimonies to events of recent Greek histor 
were controlled by him with a degree of care, and of probably 
correct result, which has been almost universally allowed 
by modern critics, as by Grote. His information concerning 
contemporary Persia and the Persians was evidently derived 
in large part through Greek channels. It is ‘on the whole 
‘very trustworthy and accurate.’* Thus, Herodotus had 
been held guilty of an error in stating that the grandfather 
of the elder Cyrus was also named Cyrus (i. 111). Buta 
cylinder, on which Cyrus himself confirms the fact, was 
found at Babylon in 1880. Herodotus says that in his 
* Assyrian Chronicles’ ('Acovpior Ayo, i. 184) he will tell 
of the kings of Babylon, and how the Medes took Ninos 
(i. 106). If they were ever written, is uncertain ; and, in their 
absence, the extant History does not warrant a judgement 
on the sources (other than knowledge gathered in travel) 
which he could use for Assyria. As regards Egypt, he 
was mainly in the hands of those instructors on whom all 
foreigners were dependent who were not versed in the ian- 
guage and the learning of the Egyptians—the priests of the 
temples, and the local guides. But here he himself is care- 
ful to supply a measure for the value of what he records, by 
constantly referring to the sources from which he derived it. 
After relating various stories which he had heard from the 
Egyptian priests, Herodotus adds a remark which could not 
have been more to the purpose if Apollo or Ammon had 
privately warned him that a Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology was lying in wait for him beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules :—‘ The stories told by the Egyptians can be adopted 
* by anyone to whom such things are credible. As for myself, 
‘my principle throughout the History is this—that I record 
‘as I heard it what was told on each occasion.’ Apart from 








* Stein (1883), ‘ Herod.’ vol. i. p. xxxviil. 
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the positive value of his History in its several parts, two 
facts are stamped upon it in the plainest characters. The 
first is that Herodotus took pains. The second is that he 
was honest. 

Mr. Sayce, however, is not content with imputing to 
Herodotus an excessive and disgraceful carelessness; he 
affirms that Herodotus constantly wrote ‘with a deliberate 
‘antention to deceive. This is a heavy charge to bring 
against any man. If Mr. Sayce affirmed that a contem- 
porary author wrote ‘with a deliberate intention to de- 
‘ceive,’ he might expect that he would be required to 
produce his evidence, and that it would be pretty closely 
scrutinised. No less should be done when the object of 
attack is one of the greatest names of the past, a memory 
which has been held in deserved honour wherever letters 
have been cultivated, and which, it may safely be predicted, 
will always preserve the reverence and the aflection of 
civilised mankind. We will take Mr. Sayce’s accusations 
against Herodotus one by one. 

“In Book ii. ch. 2 27, clerodotus says :-— 

‘ As to the sources of the Nile, no Egyptian, Libyan, or Greek with 
whom I came into converse professed to know them (iz rETXETO eicé vat), 
except the scribe of the sacred treasure of Athena at Sais in Egypt. 
And he, while pretending to have exact knowledge, seemed to me to be 
jesting. His story was that there were two mountains, with pointed 
summits, between the city of Syene in the Thebaid and Elephantine, 
their names being Crophi and Mophi; now the sources of the Nile, he 
said, flow from a fathomless depth between these mountains,’ &c. 


This story was absurd on the face of it, Elephantine being 
an island in the Nile opposite Syene, at the first cataract. 
And Herodotus, as he says, suspected it, at the time, of 
being absurd. This one man ‘ professed to know,’ and did 
not; he ‘seemed to be jesting.’ Now, as we see from many 
other passages in which natural marvels are recorded by 
Herodotus either without comment or with a reserve of 
judgment, the mere story of the sources between Mophi and 
Crophi would not by itself have finally satisfied the good 
Halicarnassian that the reverend man was joking. Hero- 
dotus must have had some better reason for his grave and 
polite observation. And what that reason was, he gives us 
to know at the beginning of the next chapter, ch. 29: 

a@\Xou 6 ovdevos oodey sSuvdpny mubéabau* ddXa tool vse pie 
aXXo ert HaKpoTatov ervbouny, HEX pL pev 'EXepavtivns TONLOS 
avronrns eMwv, 70 88 ard TovToV axoH dn ictopewv: ‘from 
* no one else could I learn aught [about the sources of the 
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‘ Nile]. But I extended my knowledge [of its course] to 
‘the following limit—having gone as an eye-witness as far 
‘as the city of Elephantine; and, in regard to the regions 
‘above that point, gleaning information by hearsay.’ Hero- 
dotus knew that the story told him at Sais was ridiculous,— 
and therefore felt at liberty to communicate his original 
impression,—because he had himself ascended the Nile to 
Elephantine, and knew its real position relatively to Syene. 
He was aware that the Nile flowed ‘ out of Libya through 
‘ Athiopia, emerging in Egypt’ (i. 22); and he had his own 
theory of the sun’s action on the Upper Nile, in ‘the in- 
‘terior of Libya’ (ris AcBuns ta avo, i. 25). Now let us 
hear Mr. Sayce’s comments (the italics are ours) :— 


‘There is clear evidence that Herodotos never ascended the Nile 
higher than the Fayfim. Had he done so he would not have lavished 
such praise upon the labyrinth and been silent over the wonderful 
buildings of Thebes, nor would he have gravely repeated the story— 
due, probably, to the misunderstanding of his dragoman—which made 
the Nile rise at “ the city ” of Elephantin¢é. But Hekatos had visited 
Thebes, and if he were to be supplanted, it was needful that Herodotos 
too should have been at least equally far. This is the only excuse for 
the deliberate falsehood in ii. 2%, where he declares that “ he came as an 
“ eye-witness as far as the city of Elephantiné.” In calling Elephantiné 
a city, however, instead of an island, he betrays the real facts of the 
ease, and it may be hoped that the Angelican MS. (prima manu) [B], 
which omits the clause, represents the original text of Herodotos (see 
ii. 29, note 7). So flagrant an example of dishonesty excites our 
distrust of the extended travels to which Herodotos implicitly lays 
claim’ (p. xxvii). 


‘Deliberate falsehood,’ ‘flagrant example of dishonesty :’ 
these are strong words. Mr. Sayce asserts that Herodotus 
deliberately lied in saying that he had visited Elephantine. 
At the same time, Mr. Sayce appears to doubt whether the 
‘Angelican MS. (prima manw) [B]’ was not right in omit- 
ting the words. That does not restrain him, however, from 
using this ‘ flagrant example of dishonesty’ as evidence for 
the mendacity of Herodotus in his description of other coun- 
tries—as of the eastern coasts of the Euxine (p. xxvii). Bot 
the editor’s logic was needlessly embarrassed by the excess 
of his charity. The words are undoubtedly genuine. The 
omission of them by the first hand in the Angelican MS. was 
evidently a mere accident; and the cause is manifest. The 
received text has, wéype piv “EXedavtivns rodos abtortns 
2XOwv, 70 82 ard ToUTOU ako} 1)dn ictopéwy. aro’ EXshavtivns 
Todos dive tovtt, K.T.A. From the first zodos the copyist’s eye 
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wandered to the second ; and, instead of writing adromrns, he 
continued dvw iovti, x.T.r. 

Mr. Sayce says that the story which Herodotus relates 
as to the sources of the Nile was ‘due, probably, to the 
‘ misunderstanding of his dragoman.’ That is, he supposes 
that the conversation between Herodotus and the priest at 
Sais was carried on through a dragoman, and that Hero- 
dotus misunderstood the dragoman (p. 138). Yet he says 
(ibid.) : ‘ Herodotos seems to have divined that the sacred 
‘ scribe was only answering the inquisitive stranger [Hero- 
‘dotus] according to his folly;’ i. was jesting. But 
the scribe cannot have been at the same moment jesting and 
in earnest. And if he was jesting, then what is the proof 
that he did not make the particular jest which Herodotus 
records; i.e. what proof is there that Herodotus had mis- 
understood the hypothetical dragoman? We need not pause 
to ask why it was ‘ folly’ in the ‘inquisitive stranger’ to 
ask the learned Egyptian if he knew anything about the 
sources of the Nile. Ifa visitor to Oxford, not learned, per- 
haps, but anxious to learn, were to ask Mr. Sayce what 
manner of boots were ordinarily worn by the Hittites, the 
Professor would assuredly not consider it kind or courteous 
to reply that they usually wore Wellington boots. We cannot, 
then, applaud the humour of the Saite, as Mr. Sayce appears 
to do, or think that the rebuff to our enquiring traveller was 
deserved. But what we should especially like to know is 
this :—How does the fact of a priest in the Delta having 
told Herodotus an absurd story about Elephantine prove that 
Herodotus did not afterwards go to Elephantine? If Hero- 
dotus could be suspected of still believing the story at the 
time when he composed his history, that would be at least a 
point; but he expressly says that he thought the story 
absurd. If Herodotus had visited Elephantine, says Mr. 
Sayce, he would not have called it a ‘ city,’ seeing that it is 
an island. Is Mr. Sayce aware that Elephantine ‘is called a 
‘city’ by another traveller, the reality of whose visit he 
would probably not question, namely Brugsch? Or does he 
know that in a Greek papyrus Elephantine is described as 
’Erehavtivn ) wntporrods ? 

The editor has failed, then, in this attempt to fix upon his 
author the stigma of ‘deliberate falsehood’ and ‘ flagrant 
‘ dishonesty.’ Indeed, the attempt places in an extraordinary 
light the logical and critical capacity of a writer who thought 
himself warranted in making such a charge, not tentatively 
or with reserve, but in the severest and most positive terms. 
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It is not enough, however, for Mr. Sayce to assert that 
Herodotus told a falsehood in saying that he had ascended 
the Nile to the first cataract. He further insinuates that, 
in telling this falsehood, Herodotus was actuated by one 
of the meanest and most contemptible motives that could 
be conceived. ‘ Hekatzeos had visited Thebes, and if he were 
‘ to be supplanted it was needful that Herodotos too should 
‘have been at least equally far.’ Hecatzeus, an Ionian of 
Miletus, flourished cire. 500 B.c.; and it would consist with 
a notice in Suidas if we supposed him to have died at an 
advanced age, circ. 475 B.c., or about ten years after 
Herodotus was born. His principal works were the ‘ Genea- 
‘ logies,’ in at least four books, tracing the Hellenic family 
myths from Deucalion; and a ‘Survey of the Earth’ (yijs 
méplocos, OY Tepujynots), in two books, of which the first 
dealt with Europe, and the second with Asia, Egypt, and 
Libya. 

Hecatzeus is the only chronicler whom Herodotus men- 
tions by name—the only one, indeed, whose writings it is 
certain that he knew. He refers to him as ‘ the well-known 
‘chronicler’ (strictly ‘ prose-writer,’ 6 Noyorows), noticing 
his claim of descent from a god (ii. 143); his ascription to 
the Athenians of an unworthy motive for the expulsion of 
the ‘ Pelasgians’ from the land under Mount Hymettus (vi. 
137); his excellent, but unavailing, counsel to Aristagoras 
on the eve of the lonian revolt (v. 36) ; and his advice to him, 
when now losing heart and thinking of abandoning Ionia, to 
fortily the island of Leros (ib. 125). Aristagoras would not 
listen, but went to Thrace, where he was killed. Both the 
latter citations place the sagacity of Hecatzus in a favour- 
able light. His counsel on the eve of the revolt is given by 
Herodotus in detail, and in a tone’ which shows that he 
approved it. Such passages suffice to show that Herodotus 
was entirely exempt from any feeling of personal enmity or 
jealousy towards the Ionian writer who had lived two 
generations before himself. From a literary point of view, 
the ‘ History’ of Herodotus was no more in competition 
with the geographical ‘Survey’ of Hecateus than it was 
with the ‘Iliad.’ There are some places in which Herodotus, 
without naming Hecatzeus, seems tacitly to controvert him ; 
as when he intimates that the island Chemmis does not move 
(ii. 156), that the Nile does not flow from the ocean stream 
(ii. 21), and that the proper way to draw a map of the earth 
is not to take a pair of compasses, to describe a circular ocean 
stream, and to make Europe and Asia of just the same size 
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(iv. 36). Mr. Sayce would probably not contend that Hero- 
dotus showed base jealousy of Hecatzeus by questioning these 
particular propositions. But elsewhere, according to his 
editor, Herodotus has been led into sheer dishonesty by the 
desire of disparaging Hecatzeus; and in other places, again, 
he has plagiarised wholesale from him. 

Let us examine these serious accusations. Herodotus 
was satisfied that Egypt was the original source of almost 
all that the Greeks knew concerning their gods. He com- 
putes that, according to the Greek accounts, the god Diony- 
sus came into existence not more than 1,600 years before 
his own time; while, according to the Egyptian accounts, 
the period exceeded 15,000 years. In this and other like 
cases, he prefers the Egyptian account,—especially as the 
priests said that there could not possibly be any mistake, since 
2, written record of such things had been regularly kept. It 
is in connexion with this question as to the real ages of 
the gods that Hecatzus is introduced. Herodotus says (ii. 
143) :— 


‘In days past, when Hecateus, the chronicler, had recounted his 
own genealogy at Thebes, and had traced his lineage up to a god in the 
sixteenth degree, the priests of Zeus [Amun] did for him the like 
of what they did for me also, though I had not so recited my pedigree. 
They took me into the inner chamber of the temple, which is large, and 
proceeded to show me—counting them—colossal wooden statues to the 
number mentioned above | viz. 341, ch. 142].* While they showed and 
counted them, the priests declared to me that son had in every case 
succeeded father; and from the image of the most lately deceased they 
traced the line to the top. Now when Iecateus had carried his own 
lineage back to a god as sixteenth ancestor, the priests had opposed their 
record of descent to his, with the counting for proof,—declining to 
accept his statement that a man had been born of a god.’ 


That is, Hecatzeus assumed a god to have appeared in human 
form, and to have become the parent of a mortal, some 530 
years before his own time, if we reckon, as Herodotus does, 
three ‘ generations’ (yeveai) to a century. To Herodotus, it 
would not have seemed at all extraordinary that such a claim 
should be made by a man of good family like Hecatzeus, ‘ the 
‘son of Hegesander’ (v. 125). The physician Hippocrates 
claimed to be descended in the eighteenth degree from 
Asclepius ; Cleomenes L., the king of Sparta, a contemporary 
Later in this chapter (ii, 14%) the number seen by J/ecatirus is 
given as 345—either by a mere slip, or because Hecataus himself had 
so stated it. 
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of Hecatzeus, in the twentieth degree from Heracles; Alemzon, 
the last of the life-archons at Athens, in the twentieth degree 
from Poseidon. The Egyptians, on the other hand, main- 
tained that some 11,340 years had elapsed since any god had 
appeared in human form (ii. 142). 

Thus Herodotus says in effect :—‘ In the case of Hecatzus, 
the priests of Amun had a controversial motive for their 
statement as to the statues; and, so far, it might seem less 
credible. But in my case they had no such motive, since 
T had set up no theory implying the comparatively recent 
epiphany of a god. Yet they made to me the same state- 
ment which their predecessors had made to Hecateus; and 
this fact tends to confirm it, as resting on a definite record.’ 
A light touch of good-humoured irony may possibly be con- 
vey ed by the w ords guol 0% yevendoyijoavtTe éuswuTov: just as 
elsewhere Herodotus remarks that the Ionians of the dode- 
kapolis (to which Miletus belonged) have no good reason 
for deeming themselves to be of purer blood («adXov 
yzyovact) than other Iovians (i. 146). But, in any case, it is 
wholly independent of the reason for which the reference 
to Hecatzus and his genealogy was introduced, 

Now we will hear Mr. Sayce’s comment. It is truly 
astonishing. ‘After having been considerably indebted’ to 
Hecateeus—of that more anon-— 


‘Herodotus now mentions him for the first time, only to contrast his 
vanity with his own modesty, and to recount the rebuke and mortijication 
he had received.’ (P. 206.) 


The ‘rebuke’ is supposed to have been inflicted by the 
priests of Amun at Thebes. But Mr. Sayce holds that 
Herodotus never went within hundreds of miles of Thebes, 
and falsely said that he had done so, only in order not to be 
eclipsed by Hecataus! Mr. Sayce says that ‘the priests 
‘with whom Herodotos conve arsed were the priests of Ptah 
‘at Memphis, not of Amun at Thebes. But Herodotos 
‘ wishes to conceal the fact that he did not ascend the Nile 
‘so high as his rival Hekateos’ (p. 206), and ‘ resorts to a 
‘kind of verbal legerdemain in order to effect his object 
(p. xxvii). How, then, does he suppose Herodotus to have 
heard of the ‘rebuke’ inflicted on Hecateus at Thebes ? 
Kither the priests of Ptah at Memphis must have been 
acquainted with the particulars of a conversation held some 
fifty years before by the predecessors of priests of Amun at 
the far-distant Thebes,—-which does not appear altogether 
likely; or Hecateeus must have publicly related his own 
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‘rebuke and mortification,—in which case there could be 
nothing very heinous in quoting it without comment. But, 
in fact, Herodotus has made it as clear as words could make 
it that he is speaking of the priests of Amun at Thebes, and 
of the same statues which had been seen by Hecateus. If 
he was not at Thebes, then he has told a direct untruth; 
but he certainly has not shuffled; on his part there has 
been no ‘ verbal legerdemain.’ 

At the beginning of Book IT. he tells why the Egyptians 
deemed themselves the most ancient of mankind next to the 
Phrygians. ‘ Other things also,’ he proceeds (chap. 3), ‘I 
‘heard at Memphis in my converse with the priests of 
‘ Hephestus. And further, I betook me both to Heliopolis 
‘and to Thebes, precisely in order to see if the stories 
* told there would agree with the stories told at Memphis.’ 
He goes on to say that the statements made to him at 
Memphis, at Heliopolis, and at Thebes agreed in certain 
points, which he specifies. In chap. 9 he gives his estimate 
of the distance by the Nile from Heliopolis to Thebes, and 
from Thebes to Elephantine ; and, if the distances are not 
accurately given, the same remark applies to other estimates 
of distance in the History, where no one doubts that Hero- 
dotus had visited the places. In ii. 42 he mentions usages 
peculiar to the Theban nome, and to the worshippers of the 
Theban Amun, giving the local Theban account of the 
reason for representing Amun with a ram’s head. In a later 
book (iv. 181) he again refers to this; and in ii. 57 he com- 
pares the character of the oracle of Zeus at Dodona with 
that of the oracle of Amun at the Egyptian Thebes. When 
Mr. Sayce says that chapter 100 ‘especially’ shows the priests 
of chapter 143 to be the Memphian, it is hard to believe that 
he can even have read those chapters with ordinary care. 
In chapter 100 Herodotus says that the priests of Ptah at 
Memphis read to him, from a’papyrus, a list of 330 kings 
who had succeeded Menes. In chapter 143 he says that the 
priests of Amun at Thebes showed him 341 statues of 
priests. 

Mr. Sayce’s sole argument for charging Herodotus with 
mendacity in regard to Thebes is thus reduced to the 
negative oné, that, if he had visited Thebes, he must have 
described its buildings (p. xxvii). But the relative import- 
ance of Memphis and Thebes was not then such as it is now. 
The great ruins at Karnak, the two colossi in the plain, 
and the royal tombs, give Thebes the foremost place for 
the modern visitor. When Herodotus visited Egypt, not 
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Thebes but Memphis was the chief centre of interest, 
especially for a traveller who sought the broadest character- 
istics and most salient features of the land. Herodotus was 
not a Pausanias. It was no part of his task to describe all 
the great temples or famous monuments that he saw. 
When objects struck him as novel or unique, he often de- 
scribed them: thus in Egypt he describes the pyramids; 
thus, too, he describes the labyrinth and the lake of Morris. 
If, again, he finds in a foreign land objects which forcibly 
suggest Greek associations, he will notice them; and so, in 
Egypt, he notices the circular lake of Sais, because it re- 
called the circular lake of Delos, as a festival held there 
also recalled the Thesmophoria (ii. 170). But to argue that 
he was never at Thebes, because at Thebes he expressly men- 
tions only the temple of Amun and the statues of the priests, 
would be an absurdity, even if it were not directly contra- 
dicted by the internal evidence of the History. Yet, on this 
argument, and in face of that evidence, Mr. Sayce not only 
conjectures, but asswmes, that Herodotus was guilty of gross 
falsehood. For this falsehood he further assigns a motive 
as mean and as imaginary as the falsehood itself. And on 
this pretended falsehood, with the pretended motive attached 
to it, Mr. Sayee founds a sweeping denunciation of a writer 
whose transparent honesty and generous kindliness are im- 
pressed on every part of the lifelong labour to which he de- 
voted such unsparing pains and such unswerving fidelity. 

Holding Herodotus to be guilty of the most despicable 
falsehoods, Mr. Sayce can, without difficulty, conceive him 
also as an unscrupulous thief. This charge of wholesale 
plagiarism must next be considered. Herodotus thus writes 
of the phoenix (ii. 73) :— 

‘There is also [i.e. besides the vulpanser] another sacred bird called 
the phoenix; for my part, I never saw it, except in a picture; and, 
indeed, it visits Egypt but ravrely—at intervals, according to the 
Heliopolites, of 500 years. It comes, they say, when its father dies. 
If it is at all like its picture, it is of the following size and form : 
part of its plumage is golden, part is red; in outline and in size it 
closely resembles an eagle. Now they say that this bird uses the 
following devices—though, for my part, 1 do not believe the story. 
Setting out from Arabia, it carries its father to the temple of the Sun— 
embalming him in myrrh—and buries him in that precinct. And it 
carries him, they say, thus. First, it fashions an egg of myrrh as large 
as it ean carry; next, it tries carrying it; and when it has made full 
trial, then it scoops out the egg, puts its father in, and plasters up with 
more myrrh the hole in the egg at which it inserted him. Now, when 
he has been put in, the weight is of the same amount; and, after closing 
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the egg, the bird carries him towards Egypt, to the temple of the Sun. 
Thus, they say, does this bird do.’ 


In ii. 68, 69, 70, Herodotus gives an account of the croco- 
dile, and, in chapter 71, of the hippopotamus, in which some 
correct statements are mingled with several which are 
incorrect or purely fanciful. These are carefully dis- 
criminated by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in the full and excel- 
lent notes to Professor Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus.’ The style 
of Mr. Sayce’s concise comments may be judged from the 
following, which concern the crocodile : 





‘8 Contrary to fact. ° Its lower jaw really moves downwards, though 
the movement is diflicult to detect. ' This is absurd. * An equally 
absurd statement. * This is a pure myth.’ 





And from these on the hippopotamus : 


‘8 Tt is not cloven-footed, but has four small toes. ° It has no mane, 
and the tail, nearly trilateral at the end, is unlike that of a horse. ! It 
does not neigh. 7 It is far larger than the ox, averaging sixteen or 
eighteen feet long. * Herodotus means whips (“ kurbashes”).’ 


On the évvépres of chap. 72 :—‘ If Herodotus means otters, he 
‘has made a mistake, as otters do not exist in Egypt;’ and 
on the mention of sacred birds: ‘To these should be added 
‘ the oxyrhinchus’ [sic]. Every one of these points, includ- 
ing the transliteration of ofvppuvyyos,is taken from Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s notes in Rawlinson’s edition, vol. ii. pp. 97-101, 
of which Mr. Sayce here makes no mention. And on p. 163 
he writes thus (the italics are ours) :— 

‘ Herodotos stole his description of the crocodile, hippopotamus, and 
phenix from Hekatzos (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. Prep. ev. x. 3, p. 466 B; 
Hermog. ii. 12, 6).’ 

Again (p. xxv) :— 

‘The tale of the phanix which he plagiarised from Iekateos is a 
convincing proof how little he cared for really jirst-hand evidence, and 
how ready he was to insert any legend which pleased his fancy, and to 
make himself responsible for its truth.’ 


No account by Hecateus of the phenix, or of the other 
creatures, is extant. From his Iep/odos yijs, indeed, hardly 
one complete sentence remains; the fragments are nearly 
all names of places preserved by the lexicographers. The 
notion that Herodotus ‘stole’ (as Mr. Sayce puts it) his 
accounts of these animals, rests solely on this statement of 
Porphyrius, as cited by Eusebius : *— 


* Prepar. Evang. x. 5, p. 166 B. 
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‘Hpécorog év rh Cevrépg toANA ‘Exaraivy rod Midnaiov xara dEEw 
PETHVEYKEV ék ric Mepmyicewe, Ppaxéa Twaparojoac, Ta TOU HoiviKog 
Opvéou Kat wept TOV TwoTapiou imzov Kal Tij¢ Ohpac TeV KpoKocei\wr. 
{‘ Herodotus, in his second book, has adopted verbatim many things 
from Hecateus of Miletus in his “ Survey,” with slight modifications ; 


viz. the account of the phanix, of the hippopotamus, and of the hunt- 
ing of the crocodile.’ ) 


Even on this testimony, the debt of Herodotus to Hecateus, 
in regard to the crocodile, would concern only ii. 70, which 
describes the modes of capture (d@ypac), and would not 
touch chapters 68, 69, which describe the animal itself. But 
it can be shown, with a near approach to certainty, that the 
alleged thefts of Herodotus from Hecatzus were really thefts 
from Herodotus himself by a later compiler, who inscribed 
his work with the name of Hecateus. Callimachus, the 
poet, who was librarian of Alexandria circ. 260 8B.c., knew 
work which, in his judgment, was falsely ascribed to Heca- 
teeus of Miletus.* Arrian (cire. 150 a.p.) says :—‘ The 
* chroniclers, Herodotus and Hecatzeus (or whoever it is, other 
‘than Hecateus, to whom the writings on Egypt belong), 
‘both call Egypt “ the gift of the river,’ and Herodotus has 
‘shown by clear proofs that it is so; so that perhaps the 
‘land itself took its name from the river. Arrian knew, 
then, a book, bearing the name of Hecatzus, in which the 
very phrase of Herodotus (ii. 5, d@pov tod totauod) was 
applied to the Nile; but, though he had this so-called Heca- 
teus, Arrian cites Herodotus for the justification of the 
phrase. Arrian expresses a doubt as to the genuineness of 
the Hecateus; and, so far from hinting that he supposes 
Herodotus to have copied it, rather implies by the order in 
which he places the names that he suspected the reverse to 
be the case.t Now it can be proved, froin sources indepen- 
dent of Callimachus and Arrian, that antiquity possessed a 
work or works under the name of Hecateus, which had 
sentences coinciding verbally with sentences in books of 
Herodotus subsequent to his second book. And these sen- 
tences are such as to exclude the supposition that Herodotus 
had copied them from Hecatzus. Therefore some later writer 
must have copied them from Herodotus. 

The historian Marcellinus (cire. 370 A.D.) says (xxii. 8) that 
the circuit of the coasts of the Euxine had been estimated at 
23,000 stadia by Hee nen who therein agreed with Erato- 

+ sen epit. il. p. 70 B. 
t Arrian, Anab. v. 6. 
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sthenes and Ptolemxus. Now in Cramer’s ‘ Anecdota’ (i. 
287) the following words are quoted by a grammarian as 
occurring Tapa To Exatain, ‘in Hecatzeus : ” —0 pev oop [read 
ev ov, or else Ev vv] Béoropos Kai Oo Ilovros ovT@ Kai © 
“EXAnoTortos Kata TavTa pot PEweTpeaTal, Kal kata Ta elpnueva 
mepvKact. Compare Herodotus, iv. 86: 0 Bev vuy Llovros 
ouTos Kai Boaropos te xat “Ee Njon TOVTOS OUTW TE LOL [LE “MET peaTat 
Kai kata Ta eipnueva. If it is suggested that the ‘Exatalo 
of Cramer’s grammarian was a mere slip for ‘Hpodét@, the 
answer is that, while the verbal agreement is general, there 
are also divergences of minor detail, precisely corresponding 
with the terms of the charge brought by Porphyrius. He 
said that Herodotus copied Hecateus verbatim (kata reEw), 
but also ‘ with slight modifications’ (Spayéa taparoujcas). 
Now, the estimate given in Herodotus, iv. 86, for the cireum- 
ference of the Euxine sea-board cannot by any means be 
reconciled with the estimate quoted by Marcellinus from 
Hecateus. Thus it would appear that, besides the genuine 
Hecatzeus, there was also a spurious Hecatzeus, patched up, 
at least in part, from shreds of Herodotus. 

And we have another piece of this sham Hecateus in 
Stephanus, under the word Xeppdvncos, where the following 
sentence is quoted as used by Hecatseus :—Xepoovnotra: avo 
Tav Tipyev éonunvarto Toicw *APnvaiovct TO yeyovds: ‘the 
‘ people of the Chersonese, from their towers, signalled the 
* occurrence to the Athenians.’ These words occur (with 
zonpnvav for eonurjvav7o) in Herodotus, ix. 118—the ‘ oecur- 
rence’ being the flight of the Persian garrison from the 
besieged Sestes in 479 B.c. In the extract of Stephanus, 
however, they are preceded by another mention of the 
Chersonese, which does not occur in Herodotus, but which 
doubtless occurred i in the work from which it is cited, the 
‘Europa’ of Hecatzeus, i.e. the second book of his Iepiodos. 
Here, then, we have a citation from the genuine Hecateus 
combined with another from the spurious. And,as Porphyrius 
accuses Herodotus of plagiarising from Hecatieus, so Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 2. 267) charges Hecateeus with 

‘stealing’ from an author named Melesagoras, or (as Dio- 
nysius calls him) Amelesagoras; the explanation in both 
cases being probably the same, viz. that the pseudo-Hecatans 
had copied an earlier writer. It is well known that the 
keen rivalry between the libraries of Alexandria and Per- 
gamus was a fertile source of literary forgery. Such genuine 
writings of Hecatzus as were then extant may have pro- 
mised a fuller treatment of particular topics in other works 
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by the same hand, which were otherwise unknown-—as 
Herodotus refers to his own ‘Assyrian Chronicles,’ a work 
which he meditated, but perhaps never composed. Here 
was the literary forger’s opportunity. Hecatzeus having died 
a few years after Herodotus was born, a forger might easily 
make large use of Herodotus, while using other materials 
also; since it would be easy to say that Herodotus had 
copied Hecatzeus. Such a charge would have the readier 
acceptance, since in the later Greek age Herodotus was 
evidently unpopular with some of the Greeks, whose vanity 
was wounded by traits of his History; as witness the silly 
piece entitled ‘On the Malignity of Herodotus,’ which was 
wrongly ascribed to Plutarch. It is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding this, the sole support for a specific charge of 
plagiarism should be Porphyrius. 

Mr. Sayce, indeed, refers also to ‘ Hermog. ii. 12, 6,’ in 
proof that Herodotus ‘stole, the description of the croco- 
‘ dile, hippopotamus, and phoenix from Hekatzos’ (p. 164). 
This reference, with all its precision—giving not only book 
and chapter, but section—has one slight defect. Hermo- 
genes, a rhetorician who flourished about 170 A.p., happens 
to have left two works, each containing more than one book ; 
viz. the [lept etpéoews (on rhetorical invention and arrange- 
ment) in three books; and the Ilep) (de@y (on the qualities 
of style} in two books. In which of these does Hermogenes 
say that Herodotus stole his phoenix, crocodile, and hippo- 
potamus? Hermogenes has a short paragraph on Hecateus 
in the Hepi idedy, ii. 12, to which we therefore suppose that 
Mr. Sayce refers. And, incredible as it may seem, these are 
absolutely the only words that have any bearing on his 
point :—Exataios 5& 6 Midjowos, rap’ ob 51) wadiota whéerytar 
o ‘Hpedoros. This general phrase is sufficiently explained 
by what has been said above. Hermogenes began to write 
on rhetoric at seventeen, and his mental powers failed him 
at five-and-twenty. Even if he had said what Mr. Sayce 
implies that he says, it would have had no critical value; 
but, in. fact, he does not say it. Are we to infer that the 
editor had looked out the passage in the epi idemv, or that 
he simply copied * Hermog. ii. 12, 6’ from a previous writer ? 
The latter seems the more favourable supposition ; but then 
such a process would not warrant him in asserting that 
Herodotus ¢ stole.’ 

Porphyrius remains. This strenuous and accomplished 
man is chiefly remembered for his zeal against Christianity, 
and for his enthusiasm in propagating 
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Plotinus, whose disciple he became about 263 a.p. His bold 
ingenuity, which discovered Neo-platonism in the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
was greater than his discernment or his fairness. If Cyril 
may be trusted, his sketch of the career of Socrates was 
mainly a tissue of the most stupid and vulgar calumnies. 
Porphyrius is about the last writer on whose sole testimony 
a charge of this nature could be accepted. His unsupported 
statement can now be weighed against the definite reasons 
advanced above. In accusing Herodotus of wholesale plagi- 
arism—in saying that he ‘ stole ’°—Mr. Sayce brings a charge 
which would be mildly described as most improbable. Yet, 
without even hinting a doubt, he takes it as proved. 

Nor is this all. He even argues from it to a general 
conclusion against Herodotus. It ‘casts a strong suspicion 
‘upon other parts of his account of Egypt, which may have 
‘been similarly taken, without acknowledgement and verifica- 
‘tion, from older writers’ (p. 164) ; and it may be said generally 
of Herodotus that he ‘ pilfered freely and without acknowledge- 
‘ment’ (p. xxix). The crushing severity of the judgement 
which Mr. Sayce here pronounces is the more remarkable, 
since his own practice in such matters has been scarcely 
exemplary. A German scholar, Herr Gustav Hinrichs, of 
Berlin, has complained, in the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die 6sterreich- 
‘ischen Gymnasien,’ that Mr. Sayce, ‘without mentioning 
‘his name,’ has ‘ written out’ a portion of his work, ‘De 
‘ elocutionis Homeric vestigiis Aolicis,’ ‘ with all the refer- 
* ences and quotations.’ Herr Hinrichs had spoken of the word 
Gea as occurring in the ‘Odyssey’ sexcenties, literally ‘ six 
‘ hundred times,’ meaning, of course, ‘any number of times.’ 
Mr. Sayce rendered this ‘ sixty times.’ So quinquies (‘ five 
‘times’) became ‘fifteen times.’ Below we give the words 
of Herr Hinrichs, without comment.* 

* ‘Zeitschrift f. d. isterr. Gymn.’ Juli 1881 (Vienna, Gerold), 
p- 427 [the italics are ours]: ‘Der Verf. mag es als Ironie des 
Schick+als ansehen, dass es den Rec. leider zwingt, hier pro domo zu 
reden, und diese Arbeit (an appendix to Mr. Mahafly’s ‘ History of 
Greek Literature’) ebenfalls als eine Mosaik, “wie die Deutschen es 
‘** nennen,” [Mr. Sayce’s phrase regarding the language of Homer] zu 
definiren. H. Sayce hat es fiir angezeigt gehalten, im Gegensatz zu 
seiner Citirmethode den ganzen Abschnitt von den Aeolismen (50-54) 
ohne Namennennung aus meiner auch sonst benutzten Dissertation De 
elocutionis Homeric vestigiis olicis (Berlin, 1875; Jena, From- 
mann), mit allen speciellen und allgemeinen Angaben und Citaten, 
auszuschreiben. Zum Beweis nenne ich die genaue Ziihlung von xe 
und «yr allein aus der Ilias (S. 53 ist in x’ 276 und y’ 24 mal die Zahl 
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Herodotus describes Babylon. Mr. Sayce maintains that, 
so far from having seen Babylon, Herodotus was never in 
Chaldea at all, and has deliberately sought to deceive his 
readers. Now, in the first place, we will sweep aside what 
the editor says of ‘ prevarication,’ ‘trying to convey a false 
‘ impression,’ and the like. As with Thebes, so with Baby- 
lon. If Herodotus was not at Babylon, then he has lied: 
but he has not ‘ prevaricated.’ Before, however, we assent 
to Mr. Sayce in condemning Herodotus on this count, we 
must examine the arguments; first, in regard to the country 
at large; next, to the city. 

It is probable, as Stein observes,* that Herodotus tra- 
velled to Babylonia by the high road which extended from 
Ephesus, by way of Sardis, as far as Susa. From the time 
of Dareius, the chief points of the Persian realm had been 
connected by good roads. On this particular road, as Hero- 
dotus says, there were ‘everywhere government stations 
* and excellent inns, and the whole extent of country which 
‘it traverses is inhabited and secure’ (v. 52). But Hero- 
dotus makes some mistakes about the distances, and one of 
his not rare arithmetical slips in adding them up. There- 
fore, says Mr. Sayce, he cannot have travelled by this 
road ; and as he ‘does not describe any other road,’ ‘ we 
* must conclude that he never visited Assyria and Babylonia’ 
(p. xxviii)! Nitocris, the queen of Babylon, ‘caused great 
‘blocks of stone to be cut’ (i. 186). ‘It is clear,’ Mr. 
Sayce comments (p. 107), ‘that Herodotos had never visited 
‘ Babylonia; otherwise he would not have spoken of “ im- 
** mense stones” being hewn in a country which is abso- 
‘lutely devoid of them.’ But Herodotus does not say that 
they were hewn in Babylonia; on the contrary, in ch. 185, 
he expressly speaks of Nitocris ‘having caused stones to 
‘be brought’ (dyayouévn) from a distance! Herodotus says 
that Cyrus ‘attacked the Assyrians’ (i. 178); meaning, 
as Mr. Sayce himself perceives, ‘the Babylonians who had 


2 zu streichen), das fehlende, weil von mir S. 149 iibersehene @v pev 
xevy A. 187, 202 und das in der Eile weggelassene, von mir erst 5. 
150 f. angetiihrte at ce &e. Hotfentlich kommt Sayce bei der Odyssee 
nicht in Verlegenheit! Aus “ ded sexcenties” S. 73 (allein der Nom. 
steht 132 mal) ist S. 55 “ 60 mal,” aus “ évvosiyatog quinguies in Od.” 
S. 52 ist 8.36 “15 mal” geworden. Aeolisch ist S. 40. 49. 51 in 
anderem Sinne gebraucht. Jndem ich zur Charakteristik von H, Sayces 
wissenschaftlicher Moral diese Thatsache feststelle, protestire ich gegen 
solche unerhérte Benutzung, 
* ‘Herod.’ vol. i. p. 13. 
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* succeeded to the power of the Assyrians’ (p. 101); i.e. 
using the name of the people to denote their land. Yet on 
p- xxix Mr. 8 Sayce, arguing that Herodotus had not visited 
Baby lonia, says ‘Mo. one, indeed, who had done so would have 

‘ called Babylonia Assyritt, or confused the Babylonian with 
* the Assyrian empire.’ But Mr. Sayce begins his own essay 
on ‘ Babylonia and Assyria’ with these words (p. 357) : 

‘ Geographically, as well as ethnologically and historically, Babylonia 
and Assyria form but one country. It is, therefore, with justice that 
classical writers speak of the whole district between the Euphrates and 
Tigris as Assyria, though Babylonia would, no doubt, have been a 
more accurate name’! 

In i. 193 Herodotus says :— 

©The land of the Assyrians has, indeed, a slight rainfall, and this 

it is that nourishes the root of the corn; it is, however, by irrigation 
from the river (the Euphrates) that the crop is ripe ned and the grain 
developed; not, as in Egypt, by the natural rising of the river over 
the fields, but by the use of the hi ind-swipe. For the whole of 
Babylonia, like Egypt, is intersected by canals,’ ce. 
Here, Herodotus has made it distinct that by ‘the land of 
‘the Assyrians’ he means ‘ Babylonia.’ Now in Babylonia, as 
Mr. Sayce admits (p. 111), the rainfall is slight; but in 
Assyria (proper) it is larger. Will it be believed that Mr. 
Sayce uses this passage to prove that Herodotus was never 
in Babylonia or Assyria, because he ‘fancies that rain falls 
‘ but seldomin the country’? (p. xxix). Further, Herodotus 
differs from Xenophon concerning the site of Opis; which 
site, as Rawlinson observes (i. 261), is uncertain. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sayce, a writer * who does not know the real site 
‘of Opis’ (p. xxix), cannot have been in Chaldwa. Also, 
a village of Assyria near the Euphrates, called Ardericca 
(i. 185)—which Herodotus never says that he visited—is 
‘imaginary.’ Sir H. Rawlinson writes in Professor Raw- 
linson’s ‘ Herodotus’ (i. 258) :— 

‘ Ardericca is probably the modern Akkerkuf, which was on the line 
of the original Nahr Malcha, or Royal River, a canal made for purposes 
of irrigation. No such cuttings as those described by Ilerodotus can 
ever have existed, 

Mr. Sayce (p. 106) quotes the sentence which we italicise, 
and omits the rest of Sir H. Rawlinson’s note. The whole 
account of Nitocris, in which this Ardericca occurs, is given 
by Herodotus from tradition, and the fact of the canal might 
easily have grown into the story of the cuttings.* Such 


‘In vi. 119, Mr. Sayce adds, ‘ Llerodotus places Arderikka near 
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are the grounds on which Mr. Sayce denies that Herodotus 
had visited the country. 

We must now see why he denies his visit to the city of 
Babylon. In iii. 159 Herodotus says that Dareius, on taking 
Babylon, ‘dismantled the walls and wrenched off all the 
‘gates’ (ro tetyos mepieike kal Tas TUNaS Tdcas aTécTace). 
The term ‘dismantling’ implies the making of breaches, 
the destruction of towers, and, generally, such a treatment 
as would render the walls useless for defence. But it does 
not imply anything so improbable as a total demolition. 
Nor is it said that the gates were destroyed, or even carried 
away. Now, in reference to the earlier capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus, Herodotus says:—*‘ In Assyria there are (éo7i) many 
* other large cities; but the most famous and the strongest— 
* which became the seat of government after the destruction 
* of Nineveh—was (jv) Babylon’ (1.178). He thus introduces 
his description with a hint of ditference between the strength 
of Babylon in former days, as compared with his own time. 
And so he goes on to say how it ‘had been walled’ 
(érete(yio7o), how it ‘had been embellished’ (z«sxocpnro), 
&e. ‘The walls, when Herodotus saw them, were still, per- 
haps, rent by breaches, still shorn of towers and ramparts ; 
we do not know. But in speaking of them Herodotus 
naturally, or rather necessarily, uses the present tense 
(wep:Oga). Visitors to Constantinople know the venerable 
walls which extend alone the western side of Stamboul from 
the Seven Towers to the Golden Horn. ‘ These,’ says Gautier, 
‘are the walls of Constantine—at least, what has been left 
‘of them after time, sieges, and earthquakes have done their 
‘worst.? Would Mr. Sayce argue that, because the walls 
are greatly dilapidated, Gautier ought to have written, 
‘these were the walls of Constantine’? Herodotus says :— 
‘And in the cireuit of the walls stand a hundred gates, 
* wholly of bronze.’ The visit of Herodotus to Babylon could 
not have occurred much earlier than cire. 460-150 B.c. The 
apture by Dareius occurred about 516 B.c. How ean it be 
positively asserted that, because Dareius ‘ wrenched off’ 
certain gates about 516 B.c., Herodotus did not see bronze 
gates some fifty or sixty years later? But,even if a negative 
could be proved, there is no reason why the perfect tense 
éveotaoe Should not represent the historic present into which 
Herodotus so often passes in eager narrative. 


‘Susa.” The Ardericca of vi. 119 (the seat of an Eretrian colony) was 
a distinct place, of which Sir H. Rawlinson placed the site at Av-1d, 
about 35 miles trom Susa. 
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Further, Herodotus distinguishes between things which 
he himself saw at Babylon, and things which he did not see, 
but which, as he heard, had formerly been there. Thus he 
mentions ‘ the holy place of Belus, with bronze gates, which 
* exists to my own day’ («ai és gu ru todo gov); while, just 
before, he says of a palace that it ‘had been fortified’ 
(érete/yioTo) in the other quarter of Babylon (i. 181). And 
in the precinct itself of Bel, he says that a golden statue 
‘still existed during that period’ (jv... eu Tov ypovoy 
éxeivov)—the time of Cyrus; ‘I, indeed, did not see it; I 
‘ relate what is told by the Chaldeans’ (ce. 185). Mr. Sayce 
comments as follows :— 


‘One passage, in fact (i. 183), where he wishes it to be inferred that 
he did not see the golden statue of Bel at Babylon, because it had been 
removed by Xerxes, is as flagrant a piece of prevarication (!) as his 
statement about the 341 images he saw in Egypt. It is true he does 
not positively assert that he was in Babylonia, but it is the natural 
inference from his words. The prevarication would have more easily 
escaped detection if he had said he did not see the temple itself, as 
well as the image it contained, since it had been destroyed by Xerxes 
(Arrian, vii. 17) at the same time that the Persian king had carried 
away the statue. Dut, unluckily, Herodotos did not know this, and 
accordingly describes the temple at length, leaving it to be understood 
that he had carefully described it himself’ (p. 28). 


The words of Herodotus are :— 


‘Dareius, the son of Hystaspes, had formed designs on this statue, 
but did not dare to take it. Xerxes, the son of Itareius, however, took 
it, and put to death the priest who forbade the sacrilege. Such, then, 
are the ornaments of this temple; and there are also many votive 
offerings from private persons’ (i. 183). 


Arrian (flor. 150 a.p.) asserts that Xerxes ‘ demolished’ 
(xatéoxawev) the ‘temple’ of Bel. But there is a more pre- 
cise account of the matter, more than a century older, by 
an author in every way more credible on such a point than 
Arrian. Strabo (cire. 18 a.p.) says that Xerxes destroyed, 
not the temple, but the tomb of Bel; and that the tomb in 
question was a brick pyramid (xvi. 1, p. 1073).* Ctesias 
had lived many years at the court of Artaxerxes IL., who 
came to the throne in 405 B.c. He notices the interest 


Zépine © abrov catéoragev. Prot. Rawlinson (on Her. i. 183) also 
rejects the notion that Xerxes destroyed the temple ; holding that he 
only ‘plundered it, and diminished its strength as a fortress, to which 
“ purpose it may have been turned during the siege.’ 
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with which Xerxes had visited the tomb of Bel at Babylon. 
He mentions that, after the repulse from Greece, Xerxes, in 
his rage, commissioned an officer to destroy the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. But, though he mentions a revolt of 
Babylon in the reign of Xerxes, he says not a word of a 
destruction of the great temple there. If, however, so 
striking an event had occurred some eighty years before his 
own time, it is inconceivable that he should have omitted it, 
while preserving far less memorable incidents of the same 
date and connected with the same place. The silence of 
Ctesias and the precise statement of Strabo decisively out- 
weigh the later notice in Arrian, founded, evidently, on a 
vague exaggeration of Xerxes’ act. In describing a great 
tower in the middle of Bel’s precinct, Herodotus gives 
minute details. It wasin eight storeys; ‘about half-way up’ 
there was a landing, with chairs, ‘ where persons ascending 
‘ sit down and rest;’ at the top there is a shrine, ‘ with a 
‘ large couch, richly spread, and a golden table beside it’ 
(i. 181). If Herodotus had not been in this tower, then he 
has greatly exceeded the limits of the cautious and studied 
‘ prevarication’ ascribed to him by his editor. There is 
absolutely no sound reason for doubting that Herodotus 
visited Babylon, and saw those things which he professes to 
have seen. 

The next general charge brought by Mr. Sayce is that 
Herodotus pretends to know languages which he did not 
know. This is simply not the fact, and it is astounding 
that even so prejudiced a commentator could assert it :— 

*Tn ii. 104, 105, he assumes an acquaintance with the languages of 

both Egypt and Nolkhis, and pronounces them to be alike—a verdict 
which may be put by the side of his other assertion that Eyyptian 
resembled the chirping of birds (ii. 57). 
In ii. 104 Herodotus says only that he ‘enquired from 
‘both,’ he does not say in Colehian or in Egyptian; in 105 
he says only ‘there is a general likeness between their 
‘modes of life and their languages.’ So Mr. Sayce would 
hold that a person who spoke of a general ‘ likeness’ be- 
tween French and Italian was (to use one of his own phrases) 
‘flagrantly dishonest’ unless he could converse in those 
languages. Herodotus could have learned so much by ear, 
or by hearsay. 

But what are we to think of the editor’s care when we 
observe that in ii. 57 Herodotus says absolutely nothing 
as to his own impression of the Egyptian Janguage, or of 
any other? He there says simply that the priestesses 
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called ‘doves’ at Dodona may have been so named because, 
on their first arrival, they spoke a tongue which the Dodo- 
neans did not understand (é0Tt BapBapot joav)! ‘ He cer- 
* tainly did not understand Persian himself,’ says Mr. Sayce 
(p. xxxii). He neither states nor implies that he did. But 
that he had not some knowledge of it, certainly cannot be 
proved from the fact that his explanations of some particular 
words are incorrect; else it would go hard indeed with his 
editor’s Greek. Mr. Sayce assures us that Herodotus knew 
no Persians ‘ of social position’ (p. xxxii); but we would fain 
hope that our old friend, even though he was not received by 
the Adoyiwor, may have scraped acquaintance with some of 
the Aeyror,—such as Thackeray’s capitalist called ‘ littery 
‘men;’ and some of these, at least, could speak another 
tongue than their own; as witness the Persian guest at the 
dinner given by Attaginus,* who conversed with Thersander 
in Greek. The banished Athenian Diceus (viii. 65), the 
Spartan Demaratus and his descendants (vi. 70), are instances 
of the channels through which information concerning Persi: 
would be accessible to Greeks. Isolated foreign words and 
phrases are quoted by Herodotus precisely as he quotes other 
scraps of information that he thought interesting--in simple 
good faith. Herodotus is absolutely frank. Speaking of an 
Egyptian inscription, for instance, he qualifies his report 
thus :—‘ As well as I remember what the interpreter told me 
‘when he read the words’ (ii. 125). This is the writer at 
whom Mr. Sayce sneers as falsely pretending to be ‘a mar- 
‘ vellous linguist’ (p. xxvi) ! 

It has now been shown that Mr. Sayce’s general charges 
against Herodotus completely break down. He has failed 
to show that Herodotus is guilty of ‘ flagrant dishonesty,’ 
of ‘gross plagiarism,’ of ‘ prevarication,’ of ‘assuming a 
‘knowledge he did not possess.” We will now consider 
some particular charges of error brought in the notes on 
the Greek text. These notes are marked throughout by a 
tone of contempt and dislike for Herodotus, of which only 
a continuous perusal can give an adequate idea. Their 
taste is not creditable to the editor; and they leave us 
marvelling why he should have undertaken even to print 
the text of so despicable an author. Only 2 few specimens 
of the historian’s alleged offences can be given here. Hero- 
dotus states that Dareius, on taking Babylon, impaled 
three thousand of the leading men (iii. 159). * This is con- 





* Her. ix. 16. 
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‘trary to the usage and character of Dareios as depicted 
‘in the Behistun Inscription,’ says Mr. Sayce. But because 
that monarch, in depicting his own character, refrained 
from alluding to the impalement, it does not follow that it 
did not happen. ‘The usage and character’ of Persian 
despots, as depicted by more impartial hands, would rather 
lead us to infer that something like what Herodotus states 
probably did happen. Sennacherib, ‘the least trustworthy 
* of all the royal authors,’ receives a tribute from Mr. Sayce 
for his honesty, because, in an inscription by him, all 
reference to his disaster in Palestine is ‘simply omitted’ 
(p. 364). Dareius may have illustrated his candour in 
the same way. Herodotus states that in Egypt the priestly 
office is not exercised by women (ii. 35). ‘This is entirely 
‘ contrary to the fact, as Herodotos himself shows in ch. 
* 54,’ writes Mr. Sayce. A reference to Stein’s note would 
have kept him right. Herodotus means, not that women 
were excluded from the service of temples, but that women 
were not admitted to the hereditary sacerdotal colleges, 
or to the direction of a cult. Egypt had no ‘ priestesses ” 
analogous, for instance, to the (gpsiar of the Argive Hera, 
Herodotus says of the Egyptians, ‘ They drink out of bronze 
‘cups’ (ii. 37). ‘ How little Herodotos saw of ‘ the higher 
‘ society of Egypt (!) may be gathered,’ says Mr. Sayce, from 
his assertion ‘that the Egyptians used only bronze cups’ 
(p. xxxii). He asserts nothing of the kind. Then Hero- 
dotus remarks that sacrificial divination came to Greece 
from Egypt (ii. 57). This, Mr. Sayce objects, ‘ was not 
‘confined to Egypt and Greece, as Herodotos imagined.’ 
Whence does Mr. Sayce infer that he imagined anything of 
the sort? Again, Herodotus says: ‘I am not eager to 
‘relate such of the narratives which I heard [in Egypt] as 
‘concern the gods, save their names alone; deeming that 
“all men know equally little about them?’ (ii. 3). He shrinks 
from exposing the religious or mystic beliefs of Egypt to a 
foreign criticism which might be ignorant or irreverent. 
Now let us hear the editor :— 

‘This may be rendered: “ Considering that all people are convinced 
“they ought not to be talked about.” This @jectation of religious 
serupulosity on the part of LHerodotos was probably a cover for 
ignorance. 

Here Mr. Sayce first mistranslates Herodotus, and then 
founds on the mistranslation a charge of odious hypocrisy. 
It might have been thought that, if one thing about 
Herodotus was plainer than another, it was the sincerity of 
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the simple and deep reverence with which he regarded things 
divine, not only the beliefs and rites of his own country, 
but all in every land by which men honoured the gods. 

Speaking of a figure sculptured on a rock in the pass of 
Karabel, on the old road from Smyrna to Ephesus, Herodotus 
says that some conjecture it to be Memnon, but were wrong ; 
he himself approves the view that it was Sesostris. Mr. 
Sayce assumes the sculpture to be Hittite, and remarks :— 
‘ The legend was nearer the truth than the guess of Hero- 
* dotos ; Memnon, the son of the Dawn, was associated with 
‘the Homeric Kéteians or Hittites’ (p.181). ‘Legend’ and 
‘guess’ here change places; ‘legend’ evidently pointed to 
Sesostris, and only ‘ guess’ (e/xafover) to Memnon. But how 
is Memnon ‘associated’ with the Hittites? Thus:—In the 
‘Odyssey’ (xi. 519), Eurypylus is described by Odysseus as 
the goodliest man that he had seen ‘after Memnon,’ and 
Eurypylus had ‘companions’ called Kojrevo. Hence it is 
inferred (1) that Eurypylus was a Keteian; and (2) that 
Memnonr, being compared to him for beauty, was of the 
same race. It is further assumed that the K»jrevo are the 
Khita of the Egyptian monuments, i.e. the Hittites. There- 
fore Memnon is a Hittite. Perhaps Herodotus was not so 
culpably behind his age for not knowing all this. In ii. 41 
Herodotus says that cows were sacred to Isis. Mr. Sayce 
remarks (p. 148): ‘ He confounds her with Hathor, to whom, 
‘and not to Isis, the cow was sacred. As the reclining cow 
‘Isis was called Heset.? But at p. 345 Mr. Sayce himself 
writes of Isis :— 

‘As mother of Iloros she was named Hathor or Athor. . . . The 
cow, with its horns, symbolising the crescent moon, which in Egypt 
appears to lie upon its back, was consecrated to her,’ &c. 

When he affirms that ‘as the reclining cow, Isis was 
‘ called Heset,’ he is stating positively what is exceedingly 
doubtful. The conjecture was first put forward by Wiede- 
mann, and has since been strongly impugned. Thus Diimi- 
chen says :- 

‘The milk-yielding goddess represented as a cow, or with a cow’s 
head (Heset), is—as clearly appears from the inscriptions and represen- 
tations at Phila, Edfu, and Dendera—in 20 wise identical with the great 
Isis, but is a deity invariably distinguished from her, who is very often 
represented along with her in festal processions. * 





* Zeitschr. f. Aegypt. Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig) 1879, pp. 126 
ff.: ‘Die milchspendende, als Kuh oder kuhkipfig dargestellte Gittin 
‘ (Heset) ist, wie aus den Inschriften u. Darstellungen von Phila, 
‘Edfu u. Dendera deutlich hervorgeht, keineswegs identisch mit der 
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And Brugsch speaks of the identification of Heset with 
Isis as an exploded ‘error.’ In ii. 144 Herodotus writes: 
* They say that the last (divine) king of Egypt was Horus, 
‘ (whom the Greeks call Apollo), son of Osiris; he it was who 
* overthrew Typhon and became the last king of Egypt’ 
{rovrov katarravoayta Tupava Bacirsdoat totatov Aiyirtov). 
Mr. Sayce appears to have understood Tudava as subject to 
Bacirsica. Accordingly he reproves Herodotus as follows: 
*Typhon was not the last of the divine dynasty, as Horus 
* came after him’! 

The essays printed as appendices at the end of the volume 
aim at presenting in a popular form the latest results of 
research in regard tu the ancient kingdoms of the East. 
They will probably be found convenient summaries by 
scholars who can discern the sound from the unsound ele- 
ments ; though their usefulness in this respect would have 
been greater if Mr. Sayce had thought fit to cite his autho- 
rities in footnotes. There is scarcely any acknowledgement 
of the sources used. For students, it may be feared, these 
papers will be of much more doubtful value. In numerous in- 
stances the statements are far from clear, and in some they are 
self-contradictory, apparently owing to haste and to lack 
of revision. But the most general and serious fault arises 
from Mr. Sayce’s love of daring guess-work. Frequently as 
he uses the terms ‘science’ and ‘scientific,’ his practice 
would rather indicate that he regards the criticism of 
history and language as, in Plato’s phrase, an éitydevpa 
TEeYViKOY ev OV, Yuyns S& oToxacTiKHs Kai dydpeas. * With 
‘the Deluge the mythical history of Babylonia takes a new 
‘ departure,’ we read on p. 366; and presently ‘ happened 
‘the war waged by Etana, Bel, Prometheus, and Ogygos, 
‘against Kronos or Hea, and the adventures of the giant 
* Ner,’ &e. (p. 367). ‘Who was the Babylonian Prometheus ?’ 
a reader might ask. He has to wait twenty-six pages for the 
only clueafforded. ‘The theft of Prometheus has its analogue 
‘in the story of the god Zu, “the divine storm-bird,’”’ who 
‘stole the lightning of Bel’ (p. 393). On the other hand, 
the analogy of Gisdhubar to Herakles is stated twice over 
(pp. 367,394). In the essay on Lydia (p. 426), it is said that 
‘ though the Hittites are mentioned in the work on Babylonian 
“ astronomy compiled for Sargon of Agadé, they are unknown 
* to the Egyptian monuments till the reign of Thothmes IIT.’ 





‘ grossen Isis, sondern eine stets von dieser unterschiedene, in Festziigen 
“ sehr oft neben ihr dargestellte Gittin,’ 
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Thothmes III. belonged to the eighteenth dynasty. The 
Khita, or Hittites, are mentioned as early as the twelfth 
dynasty. The error in Mr. Sayce’s statement would be 
moderately estimated at 1,000 years. Even in dealing with 
‘the monuments,’ such a difference is appreciable, especially 
when Mr. Sayce claims so much precision of statement, in 
contrast to the mendacious looseness of Herodotus. It is 
curious, too, to read in the same passage, as an ascer- 
tained fact, that the Hittites were in alliance with ‘ Ilion,’ 
when Mr. Sayce himself has said in an earlier place that 
the word Iluna—his supposed ‘TIlion’-—is read Mauna by 
Brugsch (p. 331). But space forbids us to examine all 
these essays in detail. Having now indicated their general 
character, we will offer some notes on the first (‘ Egypt’). 
This is the essay which most intimately concerns the portion 
of Herodotus treated by Mr. Sayce. It also supplies the 
best gauge of correctness. While Assyriology is approach- 
ing the critical stage, there are parts of Egyptology in which 
it may properly be said that a critical stage has been reached, 
and the works of the best authorities are not difficult of 
access for students. But here, too, a sober and cautious 
judgement is still of primary importance. The first principle 
of sound work is to separate what has been proved from what 
is still only conjectured. 

The appendix on Egypt copiously illustrates Mr. Sayce’s 
habit of stating conjectures as if they were certain facts, 
without either giving his authorities or even hinting that any 
doubt exists. For students, who cannot control his state- 
ments, Mr. Sayce is here worse than an unsafe guide. The 
following instances all occur within fifty pages (307-357), 
and their number could be increased. On page 323 we are 
told that Entef I., the first recorded prince of Thebes, 
‘claimed to be no more than a simple noble. His son, 
* Mentu-hotep I., still calls himself hor, or subordinate king.’ 
The point of the remark is that the princes of Thebes 
still acknowledged ‘ the supremacy of the sovereigns of the 
‘north.’ As usual, no references are given. Now, that hor 
had any such meaning is extremely doubtful. Mr. Sayce 
relies much on Wiedemann. But on this point Wiedemann 
says: ‘There is no ground for describing Hor as the title 
‘of a chief (Hduptlingstitel). Rather, it is the custom of 
‘ designating the king by a family-name that from Antef 
‘begins to be general.’* On p. 342 we read of ‘the seven 


* Aegypt. Gesch. p. 222: ‘Liegt auch kein Grund vor, Hor als 
einen Hiiuptlingstitel zu bezeichnen. Mit dem Antef beginnt vielmehr 
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‘ Khnumu or architects, who, with Ptah, gave form to the 
seeds of life. Mr. Sayce, or the authority which he follows, 
has confused Khmunu—meaning ‘ eight,’ not * seven ’—with 
the entirely distinct Khnwm, the modeller, a name given to 
Ra while passing at night over the waters of the nether 
world (p. 343). And Khmunw is itself a conjectural reading. 
According to the usual phonetic value of the characters, the 
word is Sesennu, ‘ eight,’ which appears in Pi-Sesennu, the 
name of Hermopolis. It was Brugsch who in 1874 first pro- 
posed that, on the analogy of the Coptic word for ‘ eight,’ 
Sesennu should be read Khmunu. But on p. 153 (note 5) 
Mr. Sayce himself speaks of ‘the Sesennu, or “eight,” gods 
‘of the monuments; and on p. 163 Hermopolis is called 
* Sesunnu.’ 

We read on p. 345 of ‘ Ma or T-mei, the goddess of truth 
‘ and justice.’ Here Mr. Sayce retains an antiquated error. 
It used to be supposed that the ¢ which follows Egyptian 
feminine names should be pronounced before them—a notion 
which once gave currency to the absurd derivation of the 
Greek Themis from the Egyptian Ma, or, as Renouf would 
write it, Maat. It is more likely that the final ¢ of such 
words was altogether dropped in pronouncing—from how 
early a time we cannot tell. On p. 318 Mr. Sayce gives 
the Memphite list and the Theban list of gods who were 
said to have been the first kings of Egypt. In both lists 
Mr. Sayce describes Seb (the Earth), the fourth god, as 
the son of Shu (the Air), the third. The two lists are given 
by Lepsius in the ‘Transactions of the Berlin Academy ’ 
for 1851. But Lepsius there expressly observes: ‘ Seb 
‘and Nut never appear as generated by any other divinity.’ 
The filial relation of Seb to Shu appears to have been as- 
sumed by Mr. Sayce on the principle of ‘post hoe, ergo 
‘ propter hoc,’ since other deities in the list are so related. 
On p. 326 the town of Sherohan is described as a frontier 
fortress built by the Hyksos kings, whereby ‘their hold on 
‘the country was confirmed; and this is stated in a brief 
and positive manner, just as Mr. Sayce might record some 
well-known fact concerning Strasburg or Metz. Now this 
Sherohan is the Sharuhen ascribed by the Book of Joshua 
(xix. 6) to the lot of Simeon. So far from being a fortress 
of the Hyksos kings, it was, in the prevalent belief of 
Egyptologists, a Canaanite town, captured by an Egyptian 
king who had driven out the Hyksos, and who was pressing 








‘ die Sitte, den Kinig mit einem Hausnamen zu bezeichnen, allgemein 
‘zu werden.’ 
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his advantage further. On p. 312 Mr. Sayce writes of ‘a 
“nomarch (mer-nut-zdt-to) appointed by the king.’ As to 
mer-nut, ‘governor of the city,’ it is a phrase of perpetual 
occurrence. Very common, too, is zét—rendered otpatnyos 
by Brugsch—in connection with other titles; and to (or ta) 
means land. But it would be interesting to know Mr. 
Sayce’s authority for the combination zdt-to. In his lexicon 
Brugsch gives very numerous examples of the usage of zdt, 
but not one of that which Mr. Sayce cites as if it were 
normal. While on this subject, we may point out that on 
p- 312, 1. 8 ab infra, monarchs is a misprint for nomarchs. 
On p. 319 we are told that, before Menes, Egypt was ‘ divided 
‘into a number of small kingdoms.’ Readers would natu- 
rally suppose that the fact was well established. It is alto- 
gether doubtful. The data are wholly insufficient; and, in 
so far as they point to a plurality of kingdoms, the most 
probable opinion has limited the number to two. 

On pp. 346-7 Mr. Sayce sharply distinguishes earlier and 
later Egyptian ideas of the after-life, as if the gloom and 
terror present in the later were almost absent from the 
earlier. But this does not agree with the lately found in- 
scriptions in the pyramids. The pictorial details of Hades 
are doubtless less full than they afterwards became. But 
there is just as positive a conception of terrors that must be 
met in the after-world, to be overcome by spells and by the 
aid of beneficent powers. Coils of serpents and the enemy 
Set are already familiar notions. Again, on p. 345 it is 
stated as a certain fact that the Egyptians believed in the 
resurrection of the body; but it has not yet been proved that 
they did so. Within thirty pages of each other the two 
following passages occur (the italics are ours) :— 


P. 321. P. 351. 





‘The kings of the fifth dynasty 
introduced the fashion of adding a 
second cartouche, with the name 
of honour, to that which contains 
their names as individuals. One 
of them, Tat-ka-ra Assa, who has 
left us monuments among the 
mines of Sinai, was the prince 
under whom the Papyrus Prisse 
was written by “the governor 
“ Ptah-Hotep.” This, the most 
ancient book in the world, is a 
treatise on practical philosophy, 
very like the Book of Proverbs in 
the Old Testament.’ 


‘The most ancient [ papyrus] we 
possess is the “ Papyrus Prisse,” 
composed under the eleventh dy- 
nasty, and containing two ethical 
treatises, one by Kakimma, who 
lived in the reign of Snefru, the 
other by Ptah hotep, the son of 
king Assa of the fifth dynasty. 
Both treatises are collections of 
homely, practical wisdom, re- 
sembling the Book of Proverbs 
or the writings of Confucius.’ 
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This is a fair example of the confusion and perplexity 
which Mr. Sayce prepares for the student. On p. 321 we 
are told that the Papyrus Prisse dates from the fifth 
dynasty, and was written by Ptah-hotep. On p. 351 we are 
told that it dates from the eleventh dynasty, and that Ptah- 
hotep, who lived under the fifth, was only one of two authors 
whose works it contained. On page 324 we read that ‘ more 
‘ than 150’ kings of the thirteenth dynasty ‘ are named in the 
‘Turin papyrus.’ The fact is that the Turin papyrus gives, 
not 150, but 120, names of a dynasty which partly answers 
to the thirteenth, and that a certain number of other names 
which it once contained has perished. Mr. Sayce’s own list 
on p. 468 gives only 120 names. 

These specimens will show the method and the quality of 
the work. It is not that of a writer who has a scholarly 
grasp of his subject. Mr. Sayce has read largely, but very 
loosely. He has aimed at working up his notes in a striking 
form by stating positively much which is uncertain, and by 
giving a semblance of coherent completeness to a history 
which is broken by larger gaps or blanks than his readers 
would suppose. Nothing is more adverse to real progress 
in any branch of enquiry than such a procedure. The 
‘Dynastic Tables,’ at the end of the volume, also leave 
something to be desired in respect of critical discernment. 
They are “headed by a list of Egyptian dynasties ‘ from the 
‘ Egyptian Chronicle.’ This, sometimes called the ‘Old 
‘ Chronicle,’ is cited by Eusebius (who died about 340 a.p.), 
and by George Syncellus, whose ‘chronography’ extends 
from Adam to Diocletian, and who died in 800 a.p. The 
lack of earlier authority agrees with the internal evidence 
in corroborating the opinion—from which few, if any, 
Egyptologists, we believe, now dissent—that the ‘ Old 
‘ Chronicle’ is a forgery. Mr. Sayce gives it, however, with- 
out any indication of this (p. 459). A list of Egyptian 
kings is given on p. 463, and headed ‘The Arabic Writers.’ 
It is the mere compilation of some eastern chronographer ; 
and it is odd to find such a document interpolated, without 
any comment on its value, between Diodorus (p. 465) and 
‘The Monuments’ (p. 465). ‘The Monuments,’ could they 
find a voice, might reasonably complain: yertovwv rodXot 
éravpov. The following is asample of prehistoric biography 
by the ‘ Arabic writers ’ :— 

‘12. Saurid, the wise, for 107 years. Built the three pyramids of 
Gizeh, and was buried in the largest of them. 13. Hargib, his son, the 
chemist, for 99 years. Was buried in the pyramid of Dashtir which 
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he had built. 14. Menaos, or Menkaus, his son, the tyrant, killed by 
a fall from his horse. 15. Ekros, kis son. 16. Ermelinus, not related 
to the royal family. 17. Firaun, his cousin; asked King Darmasel to 
kill Noah and burn the ark; was drowned by the Deluge while 
drunk.’ (p. 464.) 


The character of Mr. Sayce’s book has now been exhi- 
bited. We are in a position to estimate its bearing on the 
credibility of the Greek writer whom he has denounced 
in terms of such unmeasured severity. Herodotus, following 
the example of earlier prose writers, incidentally noticed 
the more striking features of the countries into which his 
story carried him. The languages and monuments of these 
countries have recently been studied in the light of know- 
ledge, and with the aid of critical methods, which, as Mr. 
Sayce admits, ‘ Herodotus and his contemporaries did not 
‘and could not possess’ (p. 10). If the result had been to 
prove against the Greek writer’s accuracy ten times as much 
as even his editor alleges, the good faith of Herodotus would 
still have been uncompromised, since he nowhere claims an 
accurate acquaintance with these original sources. The cor- 
rectness of his facts is a question distinct from that of his 
honesty. So obvious a remark would, indeed, be unneces- 
sary, if Mr. Sayce had not confused the issues. What, 
however, is the actual result when the statements of Hero- 
dotus are compared with the fruits of a knowledge which he 
‘could not possess’? It is to show that, while he makes 
some errors which were almost inseparable from the con- 
ditions under which he worked, he was beyond question not 
only an honest but a most painstaking enquirer. We have 
sifted Mr. Sayce’s general charges of ‘flagrant dishonesty,’ 
of ‘gross plagiarism,’ of ‘ prevarication,’ of disingenuous 
pretension, and we have found that they collapse. We 
have also tested a number of particular instances in which 
he charges Herodotus with misstatement, and have seen 
that not a few of the accusations recoil. 

But the field in which Mr. Sayce has tried Herodotus, 
while exceptionally favourable for the purposes of the ar- 
raignment, is only a part, and not the most important part, 
of the History. The digressions in which Herodotus, speak- 
ing unaffectedly as an ordinary traveller, describes the 
wonders of Egypt and Babylonia, are mere episodes. They 
might have been omitted without detracting a jot of value 
from the essential portion of his History, the great narrative 
of the conflict between Asia and Greece. While Mr. Sayce’s 
reading of the first three books of Herodotus has been care- 
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less, there is no evidence that he has any critical acquaint- 
ance with the other six. Yet he speaks in his introduction 
as if an unsuccessful impeachment of the first three books 
had destrcyed the credibility of all the nine (p. xxxii). 

Among the writings wrongly ascribed to Plutarch is an 
essay in forty-three sections ‘On the Malignity of Hero- 
‘ dotus.’? It is the juvenile or senile effort of a rhetorician 
who, as Nicolai says, ‘from the standpoint of a misplaced 
‘ national pride, vainly labours to disparage the historical 
* credibility of the Halicarnassian.’ Stein justly remarks on 
it:—‘ These assaults by an inordinately vain patriotism— 
* which had no conscience in regard to historical fact—prove 
‘in the most significant manner the uncorrupted and un- 
‘ daunted integrity of Herodotus.’ The essay is, in fact, a 
farrago of absurdities. Herodotus is taunted with undue 
partiality to the barbarians (giA0BapBapos, § 12), with tra- 
ducing Solon by ascribing to him a remark that the Divine 
power is jealous (§ 15), with disparaging Isagoras by admit- 
ting ignorance in regard to the earlier pedigree of his house 
(§ 25), and with discrediting the Greeks by his narrative of 
the fighting at Artemisium, Thermopyl, Salamis, and Platza 
(§ 45). This is the indictment of which, according to Mr. 
Sayce (p. xxiv), Mr. Mahaffy opines that it has ‘ perhaps not 
‘been sufficiently considered,—an expression of sympathy 
with neglected detraction which is rather characteristic than 
persuasive. 

An opposite criticism will perhaps be suggested by the 
degree of attention which has been bestowed in the fore- 
going pages on a work which has only too much resemblance 
to the essay ‘On the Malignity of Herodotus.’ But the 
claim of such a work to notice is not to be gauged only by 
its intrinsic value, or even by that of the ancient writer whom 
it concerns. The method and the spirit which this book 
exemplifies are such as, in the general interests of scholar- 
ship, cannot be too earnestly deprecated. Extensive but 
inaccurate reading is not enough to make scholarly work; 
conscientious care and sound judgement are qualities with 
which such work cannot dispense; and, of all the gifts de- 
sirable in a scholar, a sound judgement, as it is one of the 
rarest, is the most essential. Genuine ‘ originality’ is not 
manifested by assuming the last new hypothesis, or by pro- 
pounding paradoxical estimates: it is a thing of finer strain. 
Brilliancy is not attained by the mere use of highly-coloured 
and ill-considered language. Nor could any censure well 
be too strong for the ignoble temper which seeks applause 
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by disparaging the achievement and traducing the character 
of an illustrious author whom the commentator has under- 
taken to interpret, but of whose work he has failed to com- 
prehend either the letter or the spirit. With regard to 
Herodotus, it has been an act of simple justice to vindicate 
from reckless aspersions the memory of one who for three- 
and-twenty centuries has delighted and instructed mankind. 
Apollo warned Croesus that, if he crossed the Halys, he 
would destroy an empire. An oracle of analogous purport 
might have been given to Mr. Sayce. He has edited three 
books of an ancient writer whose reputation he was bent on 
destroying. The reputation which has suffered is not that 
of Herodotus. 





Art. IX.—1. A Bill to amend the Law relating to the Repre- 
sentation of the People of the United Kingdom. Prepared 
and brought in by Mr. Guapstonr, Mr. ATToORNEY- 
GENERAL, Mr. TREVELYAN, and the Lorp ApvVocATE. 


. A Bill to adjust the Numbers of the Electors in some Con- 
stituwencies of the United Kingdom, and to provide for a more 
equal Distribution of the Duties of the Representatives, having 
consideration to Population and Taxation. Prepared and 
brought in by Admiral Sir Jonny Hay and Mr. James A. 
CAMPBELL. 


bo 


3. The Coming Reform. By Joun D. Mayne, of the Inner 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: 1884. 


4, Proportional Representation. By Sir Joun Luszock, Bart., 
M.P. Reprinted from the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ April, 
1884, 


[se sudden death of an amiable and accomplished Prince 

has thrown the Royal Family into deep affliction, and 
has cast an additional gloom over the serious aspect of public 
affairs. It is not, we think, inappropriate to these pages 
to pay our humble tribute of respect and regret to one not 
more distinguished by his rank and his virtues than by his 
literary tastes and acquirements, in which he was the worthy 
representative of his illustrious father. The late Duke of 
Albany seemed to be marked out by his delicate physical 
constitution and by the vigorous powers of his mind to play 
a part in this country, removed from the active duties which 
are so zealously performed by other members of the Royal 
Family, and devoted to the culture of literature and science, 
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and to those philanthropic undertakings in which he took a 
deep interest. Precluded, by the state of his health, from 
inilitary and civil employment, the realm of thought was all 
his own; and it was fondly hoped that the country would 
have retained in him a patron of its noblest pursuits and its 
intellectual labours. His own acquirements were remarkable. 
He conversed in three foreign languages with fluency and 
elegance ; and the speeches which he delivered in public were 
full of thoughtful meaning, expressed with great precision 
und purity of style. His reading was extensive ; and he had 
cultivated the arts, especially that of music, with no mean 
success. The old line ‘Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes’ 
might have been his motto. They were congenial to the 
grace and refinement of his nature. This is not the place 
to enlarge upon his domestic qualities, or upon the modest 
dignity which endeared him to all who had the honour 
to approach his person. He had made, with unconscious 
simplicity, his mark in the world. From all lands over 
which the broad flag of England floats, from America, which 
he had visited, from France, which received his latest breath, 
and, above all, from the heart of this nation, fervent expres- 
sions of grief and sympathy were tendered to the bereaved 
mother and the widowed wife. The last service the Duke 
of Albany rendered to his country and his race was to call 
forth, by his early death, a touching proof that the sorrows 
of the Royal Family of England are sorrows of the world. 

Heu, miserande puer ! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis : 

Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 


His saltem adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 


In a recent number of this Journal we stated at some 
length our views with regard to Parliamentary Reform. 
Our object was to point out the difficulties which surround 
the subject, and to warn the country and the Cabinet that: 
these difficulties could not be solved by a stroke of the pen, 
and that the Cabinet which undertook to grapple with the 
subject would have no easy task before them. The Cabinet 
have undertaken to grapple with the subject. They have 
introduced a Bill dealing with the first and simplest part of 
the question, and the Prime Minister has given us an outline 
of his views upon the second and most intricate portion, to 
which he does not commit his colleagues, though he does 
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not believe that these views are vitally in conflict with any 
of the opinions which they entertain. 

With the Franchise Bill we have every reason to be satis- 
fied. In nearly every important point it follows closely 
the line which was suggested in these pages. It has been 
introduced as a measure complete in itself, and without any 
structural connexion with the Bill for the Redistribution of 
Seats. The ownership qualifications in boroughs and counties 
will remain practically intact. The ‘ occupation qualification ’ 
—that is to say, qualification on tenancy not necessarily 
accompanied by residence—will be reduced to uniformity 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. The ‘ household 
* qualification,’ which now exists in English and Scotch 
boroughs, will be extended to the counties of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and to the boroughs of Ireland. In point 
of fact, the provisions for equalising and assimilating the 
franchise will, under the Bill, be extended to all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and a uniform franchise will, if the 
Bill should become law, be established for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Provision has been made for dealing with 
fictitious qualifications without any undue harshness. The 
old ‘fancy’ qualifications to a large extent remain. The 
forty-shilling freeholder has not been swept away. Residence 
has not been made essential to secure a county qualification. 
Provision has been made against future artificial multiplica- 
tion of votes. The lodger franchise has been retained and 
extended to counties. Above all, the ‘ service franchise,’ which 
was strongly urged in these pages, and to which we attach 
considerable importance, has been created. For the future, 
if the Bill passes, where, either in boroughs or counties, a 
dwelling-house is occupied by any one by virtue of ‘any 
‘ office, service, or employment,’ he will be entitled to vote 
whether he is rated in respect of it or not. This is an im- 
portant and an original innovation, and it is generally ad- 
mitted that this new franchise, for the suggestion of which 
we take some credit, will, in many parts of the country, and 
especially in Scotland, add the very cream of the unenfran- 
chised to the electoral roll. All these provisions were 
suggested in these pages. We cannot, therefore, but be 
satisfied with the Bill in which they are incorporated. 

On two points, however, we are not in harmony with the 
promoters of the scheme of reform. In our opinion it would 
have been wiser, with a view of passing part at least of the 
Reform Bill this Session, to follow the invariable custom 
which prevailed heretofore, and to introduce three Bills, one 
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for England, one for Scotland, and one for Ireland. This 
view appears to have been before the Prime Minister during 
the inception of the measure, and to have been rejected by 
him. He had in view, he said, ‘the possibility of a most 
* formidable controversy if he introduced an English Bill 
‘and a Scotch Bill, and left the Irish Bill drifting behind to 
‘take its chance.’ Accordingly, he takes credit for the 
fact that the Bill is ‘absolutely complete as to area.’ He 
would be ‘no party to the responsibility of bringing in, 
‘on this occasion, three separate Bills. . . . He would 
‘bear no part in the responsibility of passing perhaps a 
‘Reform Bill for England, and perhaps a Reform Bill 
‘for Scotland, and in leaving the Reform Bill for Ireland 
‘to take its chance.’ He has, therefore, joined the three 
countries together in one Bill, and the Government will 
live or die by the one Bill. For the purpose of complete- 
ness, the Bill is skilfully and elaborately prepared. It re- 
flects great credit on those who were responsible for the 
shape in which it has appeared. It is concise and yet intel- 
ligible, and it will be difficult to assail by means of amend- 
ments in Committee. If anything will overcome the dangers 
attaching to the excessive completeness and uniformity of 
the scheme, it will be the care and elaboration which have 
been bestowed upon its preparation. 

But we remain of opinion that less hostility would have been 
evoked if the measure before Parliament had been confined to 
England, and a distinct and authoritative statement had been 
made, that when the principles were settled in the English 
Bill, similar measures applying to Scotland and to Ireland 
would follow in due course, and be pressed forward with all 
the influence at the disposal of Government. The principles 
having been settled in the passage of the English Bill through 
the whole House, the Scotch and Irish Bills might very well 
have been relegated to a Grand Committee, and passed by 
it through the Committee stage without delay and without 
difficulty. Last year, the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Bill 
was passed through the whole House with much labour and 
travail. That Bill was applicable to Parliamentary elections. 
This year a Bill has been introduced to apply the principles 
settled last year with regard to Parliamentary elections to 
Municipal elections. That Bill is to be referred to a Grand 
Committee, and it is expected that it will pass without much 
opposition. Precisely the same ccurse might have been 
adopted with regard to the Franchise Bill to the great 
saving of the time and trouble of Parliament, and by this 
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means the solution of the Reform problem would have been 
hastened rather than retarded. 

The other point on which we dissent from the course pur- 
sued by the Government is in reference to the sketch given 
by the Prime Minister of his views upon redistribution. We 
urged the necessity of taking the House of Commons and 
the country into confidence in this matter. The reduction 
of the franchise, we urged, and the redistribution of seats, 
though distinct, are interdependent, and no franchise bill 
could be allowed to pass both Houses of Parliament unless 
the outline of the ministerial plan was before the country. 
We stated that it would be neither politic in point of tactics, 
nor judicious with a view to sound legislation, to keep back 
the leading features of the scheme of redistribution. It would 
not be politic, because a refusal to divulge the scheme would 
be an invitation to obstruction ; and a reluctance to explain 
the ministerial policy would engender suspicion in the minds 
of timid ministerialists. 

Precisely what was then foreshadowed has occurred. The 
ministerial scheme of redistribution has not been divulged. 
The Prime Minister has given a sketch of his own views, to 
which he is careful not to commit the Cabinet, and by so 
doing he has encouraged obstructionists and frightened 
ministerialists, and he has gone some way to imperil the 
safety of the measure. For ourselves, we are well satisfied 
with the greater part of the proposals in the outline 
drawn by the Prime Minister. The weak places, however, 
are only too apparent. The door has been opened to the Op- 
position to insist that there is no unanimity in the Cabinet 
on the subject of redistribution. They will not rest satisfied 
with the Prime Minister’s sketch of his own views. They 
will insist on a similar sketch of the views of the other 
leading members of the Cabinet, and they have already ex- 
tracted a modified disclaimer from Lord Hartington and a 
modified adherence from Mr. Chamberlain. Of the ministe- 
rialists, again, some are disappointed and some are frightened. 
The more moderate views of the Prime Minister do not meet 
with acceptance on the part of the more ardent reformers, 
who looked for electoral districts, self-adjusting registers, a 
swamping of historical traditions, and a displacement of the 
distinction between town and country. These impatient 
gentlemen say that if it were not that the Franchise Bill gave 
the suffrage to two million unenfranchised citizens, the 
scheme as sketched by the Prime Minister would not be 
worth having. The more extreme views, on the other hand, 
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which the Prime Minister enunciated, have tended to under- 
mine the confidence of some of the staunchest and steadiest 
of his supporters, and have opened up a vista of dangerous 
and perplexing possibilities. 

And this is especially true with regard to the policy which 
the Prime Minister announced as governing his attitude to- 
wards the representation of Ireland. There is an almost 
universal acquiescence on the Liberal side of the House of 
Commons in the view that Ireland should be placed on a 
footing of equality with England and Scotland with respect 
to the franchise; and the announcement that this was to 
be done was fairly well accepted. But no one contemplated 
that grave injustice was to be caused to England and to 
Scotland by the process of redistributing the electoral power 
in the three countries. The fact that Ireland is over-repre- 
sented in proportion to population, in proportion to taxation, 
and in proportion to population and taxation combined, is as 
accurately ascertained as any truth in elementary arithmetic. 
Tt is as certain that Ireland is not now entitled to the num- 
ber of representatives accorded to her by law as it is that two 
and two do not make five. 

But what said the Prime Minister in his sketch of his views 
on redistribution regarding this matter? ‘Another propo- 
‘ sition,’ he said, ‘I would lay down is this—I would not 
‘reduce the proportional share of representation accorded 
‘by the present law to Ireland.’ ‘That is the proposition 
of the Prime Minister. He gave no reason for the faith 
which is in him when, in his speech introducing the 
measure, he laid down this proposition, except the shadowy 
one of relative nearness and distance from the metropolis 
—the ‘centrifugal argument’ as it has been not inappro- 
priately called. But all the Prime Minister’s colleagues 
have not shown the same discretion as their chief. Sir 
Charles Dilke, in a speech which he made to his constituents 
shortly before the opening of Parliament, enunciated a simi- 
lar doctrine with regard to the continuance of the over- 
representation of Ireland; but, less adroit than the Prime 
Minister, he did assign a reason. He said that he had been 
looking into the figures on this subject, and he had satisfied 
himself that when the new electors under household suffrage 
were considered, Ireland ‘would be entitled to about her 
* present number of members.’ That was Sir Charles Dilke’s 
little sketch. He did not give the figures he had been looking 
into; he left them to the imagination. Let us, therefore, 
passing by the assumption—a strange one for a believer in 
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the coming democracy—that members represent the voters 
only in their constituencies and not the whole population, 
glance at the facts as tested by arithmetic. At present the 
distribution of members according to voters is as follows :— 
England has 2,618,453 voters and (without including the four 
boroughs disfranchised in 1870) 489 members; Scotland has 
310,441 voters and 60 members; Ireland has 224,018 voters 
and (without including Sligo and Cashel) 103 members. It 
is obvious on the face of these figures that, according to 
voters, both England and Scotland are under-represented, 
and Ireland is very largely over-represented. But let us take 
the Prime Minister’s calculation as to the operation of this 
Bill upon the extension of the franchise in the counties of 
the United Kingdom and in the Irish boroughs. The Prime 
Minister stated that the Bill would add in England over 
1,300,000 voters; in Scotland over 200,000; in Ireland over 
400,000. His qualifying adverb ‘over’ was applied to all 
three countries. Therefore we may take his figures in 
round numbers as applicable to England, Scotland, and 
Treland, and the result is that under this Bill England will 
have 3,920,000 voters, Scotland will have 510,000 voters, 
and Ireland will have 625,000 voters. The proportionate 
share, therefore, of members according to voters would 
be, to England 505, to Scotland 66, and to Ireland 81. It 
is clear, therefore, that, taking the new electors into con- 
sideration, Ireland, instead of being, as Sir Charles Dilke 
stated, ‘entitled to about the present number of members,’ 
would require to surrender no less than 24 seats. But will 
the ‘centrifugal argument’ stand the tests of experience, 
and, in these days of railways and telegraphs, of common 
sense? Who are the steadiest attendants in the House of 
Commons, the men from a distance or the men from the 
home counties and the provincial towns within easy reach 
of London? The most diligent members are, undoubtedly, 
the representatives from Scotland. The Scotch members, 
as a rule, devote themselves to the work they have under- 
taken ; most of them are men of independent means, who 
are not called upon to run backwards and forwards to attend 
to their business. Consequently, the representatives from 
Scotland show a higher average in the division lists than 
auy other section of the House of Commons. The repre- 
sentatives from the provincial towns within easy reach of 
London, on the other hand, are, as a rule, less diligent in 
their attendance. They try to carry on their private work 
in their native towns and to discharge their parliamentary 
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duties at one and the same time. And what is the conse- 
quence? They spend as much of their time at home as 
they do in the House of Commons. They come up for great 
divisions or important debates, but they do not devote 
themselves to their parliamentary work. The temptations 
of propinquity to their places of business are too great. 
Consequently, if the merits of the question can be judged by 
the diligence of representatives, all the arguments are 
against rather than in favour of the contention of the Prime 
Minister. And just as his doctrine of relative nearness and 
distance from the metropolis will not stand the test of ex- 
perience, so Sir Charles Dilke’s new doctrine of apportioning 
representatives to Ireland by the number of electors will 
not stand the test of arithmetic. 

But this question of the representation of Ireland appears 
likely, if not now, certainly in the second branch of the 
subject, to be the rock on which the vessel of Reform will 
go to pieces. And it will not be a sunken rock. Warning 
of its existence has been given to the Government in the 
clearest form. On the Opposition side of the House of 
Commons the proposal to maintain the representation of 
Treland on its present footing has not found a single sup- 
porter. On the Ministerial side many voices, and some of 
them influential, have been raised against it. Among the 
older and more experienced men Mr. Goschen, Mr. Forster, 
and Mr. Baxter—three men who have had experience of the 
responsibility of office, and who have shown no disposition 
to hamper the Government—have all protested against the 
proposition. Lord Ebrington may not be a statesman of 
great experience, but he is a man of distinctive character 
and of no small ability. He has seen something of the 
responsibility of office, and he represents an influential Whig 
family with an hereditary right to speak upon the question 
of reform. He offers an uncompromising opposition to the 
proposal to maintain the number of Irish representatives on 
their present footing, on the ground that thereby injustice 
will be done to England. ‘ Why,’ he asked, with point and 
significance, ‘why should my borough (Tiverton) be dis- 
‘franchised in order that Dungarvan may return a repre- 
‘ sentative (Mr. O’Donnell) ; or why should the country lose 
‘ the services of the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, the 
‘member for Liskeard (Mr. Leonard Courtney), in order to 
‘ retain the services of the member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 2’ 
And certainly it does seem to be an anomaly, rising to the 
dignity of an injustice, to destroy the small boroughs in 
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the south of England—boroughs which, in all past time, 
have supplied some of the very best, and most useful, and 
most distinguished members to the House of Commons—in 
order to preserve, in undiminished glory, the small and 
worthless boroughs in Ireland which, since the Union, have 
returned the most troublesome and the least profitable 
among the representatives from that country. Yet that is 
the proposal of the Prime Minister. 

From faithful Scotland a clear note of warning has been 
given. The Scotch members say, and say very justly, that 
their country is under-represented. Thisis not disputed. It 
is admitted on all sides that on the basis of population, on the 
basis of contribution towards the Imperial exchequer, on the 
basis of population and taxation combined, or on any other 
basis which may be proposed, Scotland is entitled to a 
substantial increase in the number of her representatives. 
The Prime Minister has admitted this in the fullest terms. 
He acknowledges the existence of an undoubted grievance, 
and he says it must be remedied. But how does he propose 
to remedy it? He makes two alternative suggestions. His 
first suggestion is, that a requisition shall be laid on the 
small boroughs in the south of England to yield seats to 
Scotland. His second alternative is that there shall be an 
addition to the number of members of the House of 
Commons. 

Either of these alternatives would meet the views of the 
Scotch members. They are practical men, and they are 
willing enough to accept the additions to their numbers 
from any quarter. But they are shrewd enough to see that 
neither of the alternatives has much chance of being accepted 
hy Parliament. The proposal to transfer members from the 
south of England to Scotland will never be entertained by 
the English representatives nor by the people of England. 
It will be conceded on all sides that the southern counties 
and the southern boroughs of England are over-repre- 
sented. But it will be conceded also that the northern 
and more populous districts of England are under-repre- 
sented. It will be further conceded that there are many large 
towns in England with populations ranging from 130,000 
inhabitants, which will supply perhaps 15,000 electors each, 
to 30,000 inhabitants, which will supply some 4,000 electors 
each, and these large towns, at the present time, are un- 
represented and vote in their respective counties. These 
northern counties and these populous towns of England have 
undoubtedly the first claim upon the seats surrendered by 
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the boroughs in the south of England. The metropolis, 
again, has a claim upon the surrendered seats prior to 
any claim which Scotland can assert. The Scotch members 
are alive to these facts, and they have not forgotten the 
fate of the Reform Bill of 1851. They know well enough 
that there are not a few among the English members on 
both sides of the House who would, if such a proposal as 
that suggested by the Prime Minister were seriously made, 
be ready to move, in the terms of General Gascoyne’s 
famous resolution, ‘That it is the opinion of this House that 
‘ the total number of knights, citizens, and burgesses returned 
‘to Parliament for that part of the United Kingdom called 
‘England and Wales, ought not to be diminished.’ They 
know further that the resolution would be supported on the 
same grounds as those on which it was supported in 1831, 
viz., ‘to prevent the aggrandisement of the Lrish and Scotch 
‘at the expense of the English representation,’ and that it 
would be carried in the teeth of the Government. There 
are only sixty Scotch members all told. The Irish have no 
affection for them; the English Conservatives have no afiec- 
tion for them. The Ministerialists like their votes, but they 
are not afraid of losing them. Consequently they would find 
themselves, in a division on such a resolution as that carried 
by General Gascoyne in 1831, without support from the Con- 
servatives, without support from the Irish members, and 
with, at best, a languid support from the Ministerialists. 
In the division they would be nowhere; and their only 
chance of securing the increase in their numbers to which 
they are justly entitled would be lost. 

Would they fare any better under the second alternative 
suggested by the Prime Minister? They do not show much 
contidence in it, and they only exhibit their proverbial caution 
when they distrust it. It is in no degree probable that 
Parliament will consent to increase its numbers. It is per- 
fectly true that, in the words of Mr. Disraeli, ‘there is no 
‘magic, no cabbalistic charm in the numerals 658.’ It is 
perfectly true that when you have an assembly like the 
House of Commons it would be pedantry to insist that any 
particular number should be absolutely final. Eight or ten 
additional guests at a crowded reception do not matter. An 
addition of eight or ten to a crowd of legislators would pro- 
bably make little difference in the amount of work done, or 
in the amount of time wasted. But this sort of change in 
the constitution of the House of Commons is just one of 
those reforms which it would be almost impossible to carry, 
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It is an unwieldy body as it is. Both inside and outside the 
House the contention is that there is too much talk and too 
little work. It may be that the additional Scotch members 
would not greatly increase the volume of talk. The Scotch 
members, as a rule, direct their native energy to the useful 
task of voting steadily for a Liberal and against a Conserva- 
tive Government, rather than to talking. But, nevertheless, 
the dead weight of Conservatism, which weighs especially 
heavy in the scale of letting things alone when even the 
smallest organic change in the internal economy of Parlia- 
ment is suggested, would inevitably prevent the possibility 
of any Government succeeding in adding to the numbers of 
the House of Commons. And undoubtedly it would be an 
evil precedent. If you might, with a light heart, add eight 
or ten members to the House of Commons in order to satisfy 
the just claims of Scotland and buy off the resentment of 
Ireland, what would prevent the same thing being done 
again on even more slender grounds? The House of Com- 
mons has more than once been invited to extend itself. It 
has always declined to do so. It is not very likely that it 
will accept the invitation now, unless it is satisfied that there 
is no other means of doing substantial justice to the claims 
of England and of Scotland respectively for additional repre- 
sentatives. 

The true way to answer the question whether Ireland is 
entitled to retain the ‘ proportional share of representatives 
‘ accorded to her by the present law ’ is—and this applies to 
many other problems connected with Ireland—to look it in 
the face. What is the history of the allotment of members 
to Ireland? The Irish Parliament in 1799 proposed that 
the basis on which the number of representatives should be 
assigned to Ireland under the Act of Union, should be the 
proportional population and the proportional contributions to 
the Imperial Exchequer. Mr. Pitt agreed to this proposal. 
He considered that neither population alone nor taxation alone 
should be the basis of calculation, but that the combination of 
the two would be ‘the best criterion.’ At that time the popu- 
lation of Ireland amounted to 4,200,000, and the contribution 
to the Imperial Exchequer amounted (according to a Par- 
liamentary Return, moved by Mr. John O’Connell, M.P., on 
April 28, 1841) to some 3,500,0001. per annum. The popu- 
lation of Great Britain at that time was about 11,000,000, 
and the contribution to the Exchequer, according to the 
same return, amounted to some 35,000,000/. per annum. 
On a calculation, therefore, of the proportional population 
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and proportional contributions of the two countries, the 
number 100 was fixed upon as the proportional share of 
representation to be accorded to Ireland In 1832 the popu- 
lation of Ireland had nearly doubled. It had increased from 
some 4,200,000 to nearly 8,000,000, and the contribution to 
the Exchequer from some 3,500,0001. to some 4,500,0001. 
per annum. The population of the rest of the kingdom had 
not increased at the same ratio, but the contribution to 
revenue had increased from 35,000,0001. to nearly 59.000,0001. 

To meet this altered condition of things, it was determined 
to depart from the strict letter of the Treaty of Union, and 
decrease the number of representatives from England by 
thirteen, and apportion five of these to Ireland. By this 
apportionment Ireland gained five representatives, _which 
were given to the five most flourishing towns, viz. Belfast, 
Limerick, Waterford, Galway, and Dublin. This arrange- 
ment continued until 1870, when the corrupt “eon of 
Sligo and Cashel were disfranchised. But the seats taken from 
these two boroughs have never been distributed, so that they 
still come within the proportional share of representation 
accorded by lawto Ireland. Ireland is by law entitled to 105 
members. 

But what is the proportional population of Ireland at the 
present time, and what is the proportional share which she 
contributes to the Imperial Exchequer? This is brought out 
by a useful return issued on the motion of Mr. C. B. 
McLaren, the member for Stafford, a few weeks ago. From 
this return it appears that, according to population—the 
population given in the Census of 1881—England is entitled 
to 494, Scotland to 71, and Ireland to 93 representatives ; 
according to contribution to the Exchequer England i is en- 
titled to 526, Scotland to 72, and Ireland to 60 representa- 
tives. And, if the mean be taken between population and 
taxation, and the proportion of representatives be assigned 
on the same basis as governed the allotment of representa- 
tives at the Union, England will be entitled to 510, Scotland 
to 71, and Ireland to 77 representatives. In the face of 
these figures it is idle to contend that the proportional 
share of representation accorded by law to Ireland should 
not be reduced. There are many other ways of looking at 
the question. A cloud of witnesses, in the shape of figures, 
could be adduced to prove the case to the hilt. But arith- 
metical arguments, though the most convincing, are pro- 
verbially dull; and when that which we have cited is 
accepted, and it must be accepted because it is irrefutable, it 
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is unnecessary to encumber these pages with any additional} 
figures. 

But really, if there was any doubt in the matter, the pleas 
set up in favour of the retention of the number of representa- 
tives are sufficient to reduce the argument to an absurdity. 
The ministerial defence, as distinct from Mr. Gladstone’s 
process of reasoning to which we shall allude presently, 
was that if you insist on the population test in the case 
of Ireland you must insist upon it also in the case of 
London and of the other large towns of England and Scot- 
land. No one denies this statement. But no one proposes 
to insist upon the population test alone. The population 
test is the gentlest you can urge against the claims of 
Ireland. According to that test Ireland would be entitled 
to about 93 representatives. According to any other test 
that number would be largely reduced. The ministerial 
arguinent, therefore, comes to nothing. 

Similarly Mr. Charles Russell’s special pleading, ably and 
effectively delivered as it was, comes to nothing. He says, 
in effect, that in any consideration of the claims of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland with regard to representatives, 
you must eliminate London and the metropolitan district 
from your calculations. Eliminate the 3,600,000 population 
existing in the metropolitan district, he says, and then the 
proportional share of representation to be accorded to the 
rest of England and Wales will be some 415 members, and 
the proportional share to be accorded to Ireland will be very 
much what it is at present. But why stop at the metro- 
politan district? When you eliminate the heart from the 
body it is hardly worth while to stick at the extremities. 
Why not carry out the process of elimination, and abstract 
Manchester, and Liverpool, and Birmingham from England, 
and Glasgow from Scotland, and then you might allot a 
majority of representatives to Ireland over the two other 
portions of the kingdom? When a man of the capacity 
and ingenuity of the member for Dundalk is constrained to 
base his argument on a calculation so far-fetched as this, his 
case cannot be a strong one. 

The other arguments adduced on this subject are argu- 
ments addressed not to the reasoning faculty, but to the 
compassion of those who heard them. 'They were arguments 
ad misericordiam. One honourable member argues—and, 
strange to say, the Prime Minister seemed to have some 
sympathy with this argument—that Ireland was under- 
represented fifty years ago, and that thereby injustice was 
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done to Ireland at that time. You must not, therefore, 
interfere with her over-representation now in order that, 
by a sort of poetical justice, you may make up now for 
what you took off then. Even if the assumption that in- 
justice was done to Ireland in 1852 were sound, it does 
not seem rational to urge that the injustice of yesterday can 
be cancelled by a new act of injustice to-day. Injustice to 
reland half a century ago cannot be wiped out by injustice 
to England and to Scotland now. A black of 1832 added 
to a black of 1884 does not make a white. This is a process 
ef ratiocination which, one would imagine, can hardly be ex- 
pected to find favour on this side of the Irish Channel. 
Another argument put forward in defence of the Prime 
Minister’s proposal was even stranger than this. It was 
gravely asserted that, considering how troublesome Ireland 
had been of late, it would not be politic to reduce the num- 
ber of her representatives, because the reduction would have 
the appearance of a penal act. In other words, if Ireland was 
as peaceable as Scotland, and was a source of strength rather 
than of weakness to the Empire, then she should be punished. 
But as she has been in a state of turbulence and a source of 
weakness by reason of her disloyalty, therefore she shall be 
rewarded. <A blind and misguided generosity which, in the 
face of all notion of just dealing, finds an outlet in such an 
argument as that, hardly calls for refutation, and, as a matter 
of course, it received no consideration in the House of Com- 
mons. It was passed by just as the kindly rhetoric of Mr. 
Jesse Collings, the member for Ipswich, was passed by, with- 
out remark. Mr. Collings’s view has the merit of a certain 
originality, which can hardly be assigned to the argument cited 
above. Mr. Collings bases his resolve to retain the over- 
representation of Ireland on the ground that ‘ years ago’ Ire- 
Jand had a large population, and if she has a small one 
now, it is not the fault of the Irish people, nor of the sterile 
soil and miserable climate of the country, but it is ‘in con- 
* sequence of the grossest injustice and misgovernment on 
‘the part of this country, and it is not for England in that 
* case to say that the number of members for Iretand should 
“be diminished.’ Mr. Collings is a kindly-hearted honest 
man, with strong, if indiscriminating, bowels of compassion 
towards all those whom he may consider to be down-trodden. 
Political questions appeal chiefly to his heart. He is quick 
at seeing, or rather feeling, the sentimental side of a question, 
but he is less rapid in understanding the colder side. Un- 
fortunately, the House of Commons is a practical body, 
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and it is rarely swayed, in the long run, by sentiment. 
Hard practical men of the world are amused by warm dis- 
plays of disinterested philanthropy, and are interested in 
emotional exhibitions ; but they pay no serious attention to 
them. Hence itis that they listen with but a chill sympathy 
to arguments which profess to prove that the decrease in the 
population of Ireland is due to Engiish misgovernment and 
not to economic and race causes, and that Ireland should be 
petted and spoiled and given everything which, reasonably 
or unreasonably, her representatives demand. 

We have still to consider the argument put forth, with 
much of his old persuasive rhetoric and more than his old 
disregard for logical conclusions, by the warmest and most 
generous, though not always the wisest, friend which Ireland 
has of late years possessed. Mr. Bright, early in the debate, 
took up the case of the Irish representatives, and argued 
that they ought not to be reduced. His argument was 
throughout an appeal to our compassion and not to our 
reason, but, unlike the other arguments in the same groove, it 
required an answer. He said he took his stand on the Act 
of Union, and two or three of the Trish Nationalist party 
have, with some inconsistency, followed Mr. Bright’s lead 
and taken their stand upon the Act of Union, which, hitherto, 
we have always understood they were anxious to repeal. By 
that Act, Mr. Bright argued, Ireland secured one hundred 
representatives, and no Act, consistent with the sanctity of 
the Union, could reduce the number. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was at once thrown in his teeth. Sixteen 
years ago, he was reminded, he regarded the Act of Union 
as ‘arotten old piece of parchment.’ Why did he not take his 
stand upon the sanctity of that document then? Was it not 
a provision of the Act of Union that ‘the United Church of 
‘England and Ireland should remain in full force for ever, 
‘and that the continuance and preservation of the said 
United Church should be for ever held as a fundamental 
* doctrine of the Union?’ Was the sanctity of the Act not 
infringed when the Irish bishops were expelled from the 
House of Lords? Was it not infringed when the number of 
representatives from Ireland was increased in 1832 at the 
expense of the representation of England ? 

By these not irrelevant arguments Mr. Bright was driven, 
in defence of his position, to take refuge in rhetoric. ‘True, 
he said, the Act of Union was infringed in these instances. 
But the Act of Union was a treaty between a strong party 
and a weak one, and these infringements were made with the 
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consent of the weaker party to the contract, whereas any 
reduction made in the number of representatives would be 
done without the consent of the weaker party. It seems 
hardly credible that such an argument could be put forward 
by a champion of the omnipotence of the will of the majority. 
For whither would it lead us? Omitting the obvious retort 
that the minority, that is the weaker party, of the Irish 
nation did not consent to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and that the bishops did not consent to their own 
expulsion from the House of Lords, it is clear to the 
humblest logician that, if Mr. Bright’s position is a sound 
one, the letter of the Act of Union must be adhered to. And 
the fourth article declares how the hundred representatives 
are to be elected. They are to be ‘ two for each county of 
‘ Ireland, two for the City of Dublin, one for the University 
‘of Trinity College, and one for each of the thirty-one most 
* considerable cities, towns, and boroughs’ in Ireland. <Ac- 
cordingly, if the treaty is to be maintained in its integrity, 
there must be no distribution of seats in Ireland. Each Irish 
county must retain a couple of members, and the ‘ thirty-one 
‘ most considerable cities, towns, and boroughs’ must retain 
their representatives. County Carlow and County Louth, 
with less than 100,000 inhabitants between them, must retain 
four seats, and such decaying villages as Portarlington, 
Mallow, Downpatrick, Dungannon, Bandon, Kinsale, Ennis- 
killen, and Youghal, with a teeming population of some 
35,000 all told, will be entitled to return no less than eight 
members to Parliament. It is hardly worth while to expose 
the fallacy of this reasoning further. But the obvious ques- 
tion arises, how far will Mr. Bright drive his argument? He 
admits that the population of Ireland has fallen away since 
1832—that whereas the total population at that time was 
eight millions, to-day it is under five millions. He admits 
that the population of Great Britain has increased more than 
sixteen millions during the same period ; and he does not deny 
that the proportional contributions to the Exchequer paid by 
Ireland on the one hand and Great Britain on the other, have 
decreased and increased in much the same ratio. Still he 
will not diminish the number of the Irish representatives. 
Where is this to stop? Suppose that by the end of the 
century the population of Ireland should still further de- 
crease, say to about two or two and a half millions (which is 
about the number of human beings that a country like Ire- 
land, depending entively on agriculture, could maintain in 
reasonable comfort), and the population of Great Britain 
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should continue to increase at its normal ratio, would he still 
take his stand on the Treaty of Union, and retain for Ireland 
the full number of her representatives accorded by the treaty ? 
The weaker party to the contract, if they are anything like 
the same kind of men that they are now, would refuse to 
consent to a diminution, and according to Mr. Bright’s theory 
the stronger party would still be precluded from enforcing 
their will. Kindliness and generosity have blinded Mr. 
Bright’s eyes to the facts of the case. 

And now we have to deal with the defence of his own 
position put forward by the Prime Minister himself. In his 
speech on the introduction of the bill he contented himself 
with the centrifugal doctrine. In his second speech he 
changed his ground. He made no mention of the popula- 
tion theory, except to give it up. He made no mention of 
the elimination theory. He made no mention of the Act of 
Union. ‘I fully admit,’ he said, ‘ that at the present moment 
‘ Treland has but one-seventh of the population, and that on 
‘that basis she would have only 93 members instead of 103,’ 
‘ But,’ he continued, ‘I am not willing to assume that this 
* continual decline of Irish population is a permanent and a 
‘normal factor. . . . I do notabandon the hope that Ireland 
‘may recover some of the ground that she has lost.’ That 
is the Prime Minister’s first line of defence. But surely we 
cannot go into conjectural statistics as to what the population 
may, at some future period, become. We must start with 
some basis of fact—and the fact is, that the population of 
Ireland has been decreasing at a steady annual rate for 
upwards of half a century, and is now little more than half 
what it was in 1832. Parliament must deal with the actual 
facts as they exist. Prospective increase is much more 
probable in the case of England and Scotland than in the 
case of [reland, and if we are to go into speculative popula- 
tions we must not limit our speculations to Ireland. It is 
clear that we cannot hold that line of defence. What, then, 
is the second line on which we are driven back? It is that 
with which we have already dealt, namely, that in 1832 we 
treated Ireland shabbily, and that now, in 1884, with a 
view to poetical justice, we must treat England and Scotland 
shabbily. That, as we have said, is an argument that we 
cannot think will receive much serious attention from an 
assembly of practical legislators. The most satisfactory 
part of the statement of the Prime Minister on this matter 
is that he expressly says that he commits no one to his view 
and does not wish to stand committed to it himself. He 
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accepts the gloss which Lord Hartington wisely put upon 
his proposition—that it must stand or fall by the other 
propositions which were stated in connexion with it. If, 
therefore, the centrifugal doctrine fails, or if the proposal 
to increase the number of members of the House of Commons 
should not be favourably received, the proposition that 
there shall be no reduction in the proportional share of 
representation accorded by the present law to Ireland falls 
to the ground. 

We have dwelt at too great a length upon the pleas in de- 
fence of the Prime Minister’s proposition. We have done 
so because it is of importance to show how untenable the 
proposition is. The weakness of its defence is the strongest 
argument against it. There is, in truth, only one argument 
in favour of it. That argument, for obvious reasons, has 
not been urged by many of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. But it did receive acknowledgement from one warm 
advocate of concession to Ireland. ‘The question of Irish 
‘representation,’ Mr. John Morley said, ‘he would not 
* discuss upon the basis of numbers or upon that of the Act of 
*Union. It ought to be settled . . . uponthe broad ground 
‘of policy and expediency. We should lose more by irri- 
‘tating the population of Ireland than we should gain by 
* taking seats from her for our own use.’ ‘The broad ground 
‘of policy and expediency’ is merely a euphemisin for 
securing the Irish vote, and that, if the whole truth was 
known, is the explanation of this dangerous arrangement. 
The Irish members can, if they are so minded, endanger and 
impede the measure. They cannot do so by old-fashioned, 
straightforward parliamentary warfare. But they can do 
so by application to the more modern science of obstruction. 
They cannot throw the Bill out by any combination of 
parties likely to be found in this House of Commons, but 
they can protract the work in committee, and so give the 
Upper House a reason for rejecting the measure. And 
hence it is that it has been deemed politic and expedient to 
buy off ‘the irritation of the people of Ireland’ on this bill 
at the cost of what threatens to be an act of injustice to 
England and to Scotland. And this has been deemed neces- 
sary now, when there are but thirty-five or forty members 
of the Nationalist party. The interests of England and of 
Scotland have been surrendered in order to secure the good 
will of these five-and-thirty or forty men. But it is admitted 
on all sides—by men, like Mr. Plunket, who know their 
countrymen well, and by Mr. Parnell himself, who knows 
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them better—that the Nationalist party will be more than 
doubled in the next Parliament if this bill becomes law. 
What chance, then, will there be of reducing the number of 
these Irish representatives s to anything like their just pro- 
portion if this proposition of the Prime Minister remains 
unchallenged? It is the duty of everyone to take the 
earliest opportunity of protesting against this proposition, 
and it must, if possible, be disclaimed or given up. ‘To some 
extent Lord Hartington has disclaimed it, and, as we have 
shown, the Prime Minister has accepted the disclaimer. But 
do the followers of Mr. Parnell mean to ac cept the disclaimer ? 
We fear not. They gave a solid vote in favour of the second 
reading, and, judging by their past conduct, we know pretty 
well what that vote means. Whether it was promised or 
whether it was not promised, the Parnellites will demand 
their pound of flesh. They wiil insist upon the letter of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposition being carried out. They will assert 
a new grievance, and they will proclaim it from one end of 
Ireland to the other. The difficulty of doing even-handed 
justice to the three countries in this matter of representation 
is enormously increased by this unfortunate incident. It 
would have been much better for the Government in the end 
if the lrish vote had been cast against them. They would 
have had a substantial majority of sixty or seventy from their 
own loyal supporters, and they would have been in no way 
compromised. As it is, they are in this dilemma. If they 
should succeed in passing the Franchise Bill this year, and 
should propose to retain the number of Irish representatives 
at their present figure in the Redistribution Bill of next year, 
they will have no assistance, they may even have opposition, 
from a large portion of their English and Scotch supporters. 
If, on the other hand, they should propose to reduce the 
number of Irish representatives, they will be opposed by the 
whole Parnellite contingent, who will cast the Prime Minis- 


ter’s proposition, and their solid vote given in consequence of 


it, in the teeth of the Government, and they will, not im- 
probably, be opposed by the more moderate among the Home 
Rulers, on whose support, but for this proposition, they 
might have relied. It is as clear as anything can be in 
politics that the difficulties which have existed from the 
beginning on this question of the representation of Ireland 
are now enormously increased. ‘They threaten to be the 
destruction both of the Redistribution Bill, if we get to it, 
and of the Government. And this is our excuse for having 
given so much prominence to this question at the present time. 
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Another danger is in their course, and that danger they 
are courting as ostentatiously as they are courting the Irish 
difficulty. And that is the question of proportional represen- 
tation. In the January number of this Journal we directed 
attention to this matter, and we stated that the difficulty 
on the side of those who were in favour of some scheme of 
minority representation was that they had not yet devised 
any plan of minority voting which could be made inteiligible 
to the masses. But that difficulty appears to have been over- 
come. In the article by Sir John Lubbock which we place 
at the head of this paper, the mechanism of proportional 
representation is explained, and it has been proved by experi- 
ment that the method of voting which he describes is simple 
and practicable even by young children. An important move- 
ment is on foot to form an Association with the single object 
of devising some plan of proportional representation and of 
educating the masses to accept the doctrines of the Associa« 
tion. Already more than one hundred and seventy members 
of Parliament have joined this Association. Both sides of 
politics are represented. More than one half of these asso- 
ciates belong to the Ministerial side of the House, and among 
them are included men of eminence, position, and undoubted 
loyalty, in the ranks of the Liberal party. A compact body 
of ninety of the regular supporters of the Government voting 
together on an instruction to the committee in favour of 
proportional representation against the Government would 
inevitably defeat it. Whether the members of the Associa- 
tion will have the courage of their opinions and take a decided 
line upon this matter, and whether they will do it on the 
Franchise Bill or on the Redistribution Bill, remains to be 
seen. Itis undoubtedly a matter of the first importance which 
has banded these honourable and right honourable gentlemen 
together. There are many members in the House of Com- 
mons, and of no inconsiderable standing there, who give their 
sympathy, if they do not give their names, to the Association. 
The addition of two millions of electors to the present con- 
stituencies must have a permanent and serious effect upon 
the government of this country and upon our whole domestic 
and our foreign policy. Whether the effect will be for good 
or for evil remains matter of conjecture. But in the mean- 
time these men who demand some form of safeguard, even if 
it should appear to be an artificial safeguard, are well within 
their rights. The condition of Ireland at the present time 
brings this question home to every member of the House of 
Commons. And it is noteworthy in this regard that whereas 
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nearly every Conservative and nearly every Liberal repre- 
sentative from Ireland has given his adherence to the 
Association, not one of the Nationalist party has sent in 
hisname. The present constituencies number about 200,000 
electors. Under the Franchise Bill over 400,000 will be 
added. The new electors will exceed the old electors by 
more than 100 per cent. Practically, they will hold the 
representation of Ireland in their grip. Is it, in these cir- 
cumstances, unreasonable to demand that some safeguards 
should be provided; that there should be some resting-place 
on the downward path; and that if the leap must be in the 
dark, there should at least be some rushlights to show us 
where to place our feet? 

And what is the line which the Government seem bent 
on taking inthis matter? The Prime Minister postpones the 
whole question of minority representation. It will be, he 
says, the proper time to consider the question when re- 
distribution has come forward. He admits that it ought to 
receive the full and impartial consideration of Parliament, 
but he sees no cause to change the opinion—an adverse 
opinion—which he has always entertained regarding it. 
The First Commissioner of Works devoted the greater part 
of a lengthy speech to depreciate any scheme of propor- 
tional representation. He urged against the proposals the 
strange argument that, admitting that proportional represen- 
tation might save some loyal seats in Ireland, it would lose 
some loyal seats in England and Scotland—that the Irish 
Nationalists grouped in the towns and country districts of 
Great Britain would combine under the minority vote and 
return Nationalists. He did not mention a single town or a 
single country district where such a contingency could arise. 
It is more than unlikely, indeed it is impossible, that, with 
all his ingenuity, he could have done so. In his weighty 
speech on the second reading, Mr. Goschen pleaded earnestly 
for some declaration on the part of the Cabinet that they 
would not overlook this question. He begged for some 
check or safeguard against the absolute preponderance of 
one class in the community at the poll. The absence cf any 
assurance that minorities would be protected constrained 
him to vote against the second reading, and he entreated 
the Government to give their favourable consideration to the 
matter. And how was he answered? ‘The Attorney-General, 
who summed up the debate on behalf of the Government, 
instead of complying with Mr. Goschen’s not unreasonable 
request, turned upon him and rated him as if he were a 
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mutinous schoolboy who had disobeyed the orders of the 
head-master. The speech, he said, ought not to have been 
made by a member of the Liberal party. Perhaps it would 
not be agreeable to him when he said that the members of 
the Liberal party would find it very difficult to make their 
views come into accord with his; and soon. But not one 
word did the Attorney-General say to show that he had 
ever considered the question of proportional representation 
or that he understood it. If Mr. Goschen hesitated about 
his action before the Attorney-General’s speech, his hesita- 
tion was at anend. In default of any favourable declaration 
on the part of the Government he had to vote against the 
Bill. But passing by these incidents of the debate we come 
to the pronouncement of the President of the Board of 
Trade. He has openly, almost ostentatiously, and apparently 
oblivious of the fact that the two strongest men in the 
Government outside the Cabinet are members of the Asso- 
ciation, thrown down the gauntlet to the Association. In 
the speech which he made on the second night of the debate, 
he spoke, amid cries of ‘ No, no,’ from the benches behind 
him, of ‘the absurd, ridiculous, and irritating minority vote, 
‘which has stifled the voice of his constituency (Birming- 
‘ham), and has been a constant source of objection and irri- 
‘tation.’ This, of course, is a mere reproduction of the 
views to which he gave utterance in his Recess speeches, 
and which gave so much offence to all men of moderate 
opinions. But spoken from his place in Parliament, these 
words assume the dignity of a manifesto against any scheme 
whatever which would enable a minority to give effect to 
their opinions. It is a direct declaration of war against the 
Association, which contains the names of nearly one hundred 
of the most loyal supporters of the Government, and two at 
least of the most powerful and influential of his colleagues in 
the Administration. The matter cannot rest here. Whether 
the Association is right or wrong, after such a declaration 
as that of the President of the Board of Trade, and after 
the action of the Attorney-General speaking on behalf of 
the Government, it must make itself felt. It is clear that 
the Association has its work before it if it means to impress 
its views upon the public, but it has this advantage, that 
it will be fighting in the open. Mr. Chamberlain is, at 
least, a frank opponent. There is no concealment as to his 
opinions. But strong and decided as these opinions are, 
they are not impregnable. He has given way, under pressure, 
on his Merchant Shipping Bill. He may give way on propor- 
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tional representation. But it will require all the influence and 
all the ability of the Association to bring this about. The 
associated members will not move the Government if they 
sit with folded hands. But if they show that they are 
determined in the matter, and are not afraid to bring their 
convictions to the test of public opinion, the Government 
cannot be so infatuated as to resist them. Mr. Fawcett, 
who is a leading member of the Association and a powerful 
man in the country, has not allowed the grass to grow under 
his feet. He raised the question, in moderate language 
becoming in a member of the Administration, in a speech 
which he delivered at Salisbury two days after the close of 
the debate. He did not combat any arguments, and he did 
not enter into any controversy ; but he spoke the language 
of conviction, and this is what he said: ‘ They were perhaps 
aware that because of the great importance which he attri- 
buted to every important section of opinion being directly 
represented, he had always been one of those who had 
earnestly supported the principle of proportional represen- 
tation. Some very hard things had been said about those 
who thought with him. They had been told that they 
were the supporters of a “ fad and a folly ” because they 
said as far as possible that everyone should be represented, 
and that therefore they distrusted the people. Well, now, 
for one he had always felt it very easy to bear all that, and 
a good deal more that had been said of the same kind, 
because he felt convinced that the very moment Parliament 
and the country were brought face to face with the problem 
of redistribution it would be seen, in order to prevent im- 
portant sections of the community being deprived of the 
opportunity of being directly represented in Parliament, 
that it would be necessary to adopt some system of pro- 
portional representation. The adherents to this principle 
were so rapidly increasing in number and influence that, if 
he might venture to hazard a prediction, he believed there 
was little doubt that there would be a preponderance of 
* public opinion in favour of some plan of proportional re- 
* presentation.’ It is pretty certain, therefore, that this 
matter will not be allowed to rest where the President of 
the Board of Trade and the Attorney-General would wish to 
leave it. So much then forthe general tone of the questions 
raised on this franchise debate in Parliament. 

The commonplace character of the debate, combined with 
not a few every-day incidents in the House of Commons, 
raises a feeling of misgiving, sometimes almost of despair, in 
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reference to that great assembly. It comes home especially 
to those of us who have been in the habit of priding our- 
selves upon the dignity and worth of our Parliamentary 
institutions. We cannot refrain from asking whether those 
institutions continue to occupy the same high level upon 
which they at one time rested. We begin to reflect whether 
there is not a deeper and more vital question than the reform 
of the constituencies outside Parliament, and that is the 
question of the referm of Parliament itself inside the walls 
of the House of Commons. It seems sometimes as if Parlia- 
mentary institutions in this country were smitten with im- 
potency. Business of all kinds is at a dead lock. Only one 
Government Bill of any mark has made progress. The Grand 
Committees have been set up after much debate. The machine 
has been put into working order, but there is no work for it 
to do. It is like having a locomotive ready, with the steam 
up for immediate use, but no trucks and no carriages for it 
to draw. Until certain Bills, one of them being the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, shall have passed their second readings, 
the Grand Committees cannot meet. All that they have done 
so far is to limit, and very seriously limit, the selection of 
members for other Committee work. One hundred and twenty 
of the most useful members in the House have been drafted 
off for the work of the Grand Committees. The area of 
selection of capable men to serve on Select Committees and 
on Private Bill Committees has been cireumscribed by one 
hundred and twenty men. Six score men have no work to 
do except to wait until time and opportunity are found to 
enable the House to consider the Bills which are ultimately 
to be referred to them. Select Committees and Private Bill 
Committees must be manned. But whence are men to 
come? Practising lawyers, railway directors, members of 
the Government, men full of business avocations, or full of 
years, are exempted from Private Bill Committees, and are 
not very serviceable for Select Committees. When to these 
honourable members, numbering some three hundred, you 
add one hundred and twenty or one hundred and sixty de- 
tailed for the Grand Committees, it is obvious that the resi- 
duum left for the Private Bill and Select Committees falls 
away almost to the vanishing point. The result, therefore, 
is that neither public business nor private business can be 
carried on in the House of Commons. The only thing that 
thrives there—the only thing that shows any increase in 
volume—is the volume of talk. It flows on unchecked, 
without intermission, and without mercy. But as for busi- 
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ness, it becomes increasingly impossible to transact even the 
simplest kind. 

It is difficult to assign the true reason for this change in 
the character of the House of Commons, and still more 
difficult to suggest a remedy. There are those who think 
that the altered aspect of the House of Commons is due to 
the stamp of representatives sent to Parliament by the 
constituencies created in 1867. And these men shake their 
heads over the proposal, now before the country, to increase 
the electorate by a couple of million of the same class as 
those who were enfranchised seventeen years ago. But 
this is hardly an adequate explanation. The stamp of re- 
presentative sent from England and Scotland has changed 
very little during the last forty years, though, indisputably, 
the type of Irish member is different. It may be that there 
are fewer of the landed aristocracy in this Parliament than 
there were in the last, and more of the commercial classes. 
But that phenomenon is explained by the fact that this is 
a Liberal and the last was a Tory House of Commons. 
There are more journalists in this Parliament than in for- 
mer Parliaments, and there are more lawyers. But, after 
al], the journalists, like the representatives of the working 
classes, are but a handful, and with the instincts of their 
caste, they rarely co-operate—indeed, they generally dis- 
agree. There are, perhaps, more rich men with little but 
their wealth to recommend them in this than there have 
been in former Parliaments. But this is not a troublesome 
element. Rich men are not so much in the habit of in- 
gratiating themselves with their constituencies by perpetual 
speaking as poorer men; they have quieter ways of keeping 
themselves before the electors. 

If, then, the stamp of the House of Commons men is not 
much changed, what is the cause of the altered character of 
that assembly? It is impossible to gauge this accurately. 
But we shall not be far out in our reckoning if we put it in 
Lord Palmerston’s well-known words: ‘The men are the 
* same, but they play to the gallery instead of to the boxes.’ 

The fault, if fault it be, is quite as much in the constitu- 
encies as in the representatives. The constituencies, or at 
least the active men within the constituencies, are educated 
in a manner; they are interested in certain aspects of poli- 
tics, especially when personality comes in; and they are 
informed from day to day very accurately, by means of the 
public press and the telegraph, as to what goes on in Parlia- 
ment. They consequently become exacting. They desire 
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to see their representative’s name in print. They wish to 
know that he is active, and, if possible, that he is making 
himself felt. The representative knows that his tenure of 
representation depends upon his capacity to keep himself 
before the public, and he knows also that if he fails to do so 
there are many ambitious spirits ready to take his place, and 
not incapable of ingratiating themselves with his constitu- 
ency and undermining his hold upon it if they see their 
opportunity. Hence it is that Members of Parliament are 
driven nowadays to pose before the public by showing 
themselves active in the House of Commons, and the old- 
fashioned rules and customs of the House lend themselves 
readily to these proceedings. It is not altogether egotism 
which drives them on, though, undoubtedly, there are many 
among them who think more of themselves than of their 
country. And this applies quite as much to one side of the 
House as to the other. The easiest way to bring themselves 
before the public is to ask questions. Accordingly the 
habit of questioning Ministers grows from month to month, 
and almost from week to week. ‘Two hours of the best part 
of the day are habitually consumed by this process. Some 
remedy might surely be found to check so flagrant an abuse. 
The desire to rush into debate, and to speak at inordinate 
length, has enormously increased. Interpellation as to pro- 
cedure, as to points of order, as to the business of the 
House, has multiplied. Finally, the field of political subjects 
over which an active-minded Member of Parliament, not 
overburdened with modest diffidence, may now ramble has 
widened and extended, until it has become as illimitable as 
the boundless prairie. Nothing is more dangerous to the 
best interests of the State than that a popular assembly 
should encroach on the functions of the executive govern- 
ment by a feverish curiosity. It is impossible to carry on 
with success military operations, diplomatic negotiations, 
or the administration of distant provinces of the Empire, 
under a fire of interrogation suggested by ignorance or 
dictated by party spirit. 'The present House of Commons 
sins largely in this respect, to the neglect of its own proper 
functions, and to the injury of the nation. 

All these causes, and many others to which we need not 
refer, afford an explanation of the existing paralysis of 
Parliament. It is unnecessary to rush off into the charge 
against opponents of Machiavellian schemes of obsiruction-— 
though no doubt obstruction of a scientific kind exists along- 
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side these other causes—for an explanation of the dead-lock 
in public and in private business within the precincts of the 
House of Commons. The first business to which a reformed 
Parliament will have to address itself is a thorough and 
radical change in the laws of its own procedure. 

The Ministerial scheme of Parliamentary Reform is of vast 
importance; and it is essential, with a view to the quiet and 
well-being of the body politic, that it should be passed into 
law with as little friction and as little delay as possible. A 
measure of the kind before the country is inevitable ; it has 
been inevitable since 1867, when household suffrage was 
established in boroughs. The Liberals are determined to 
have their Bill, and they have the whole force of the con- 
stituencies behind them. The Bill, though far-reaching, is 
not a revolutionary measure ; it enfranchises two millions of 
men, but it deprives no existing voter of his rights—not 
even of his fictitious rights. It recognises the claims of 
property ; it spares the forty-shilling freeholder, and it does 
not insist upon a residential qualification. Even from the 
Tory point of view it might have been less palatable. The 
wisest, and indeed the most patriotic, course which the 
opposition could follow would be to accept the inevitable 
and make the best of it. Let them pass the Franchise Bill, 
and devote their energy and skill to mould the Redistribu- 
tion Bill to suit the views of reasonable men. They might 
not be without some sympathy from men of moderate opinion 
if this were done discreetly. But they must show more 
wisdom than the authors of the Redistribution of Seats Bill 
(which is placed at the head of this paper) have shown. 
They must throw a more taking fly than that brave, we had 
almost said that unabashed, attempt to ‘ gerrymander ’ the 
whole constituencies of Great Britain and Ireland in the in- 
terests of the Tory party, if they wish to secure the sympathy 
of reasonable men. The Whigs do not wish to see them- 
selves and their principles swallowed up in the whirlpool of 
Radicalism towards which they have been drifting since 
1867. They are not prepared to go over Niagara just yet. 
A moderate scheme of redistribution, such as nine-tenths of 
the scheme sketched in outline by the Prime Minister, and a 
reasonable measure of disfranchisement among the smaller 
boroughs for the benefit of the unenfranchised towns of 
England, they would accept with cordiality. But a wholesale 
displacement of historical traditions and associations, a 
swamping of all distinction between the rural and the urban 
constituencies, or a complete surrender of the time-honoured 
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electoral privileges of the counties to the densely populated 
districts where the coal and iron industries predominate, 
they would oppose to the death, and in their opposition they 
would be strongly supported in the country. If moderate- 
minded men on both sides of the House of Commons can 
come to any general agreement on redistribution, and can 
for once co-operate loyally together, there is no danger to 
the commonwealth in the measure now before the country. 


It must be confessed that the interest of the public 
in domestic affairs and in the progress of legislation has 
been greatly overshadowed by the recent operations of the 
Queen’s troops on the shores of the Red Sea, and by the 
increasing difficulties which attend the British occupation 
of Egypt. Domestic legislation requires time and deli- 
beration, and if it be unavoidably retarded, the delay leaves 
us in the condition we were in before. But the duties of the 
Kxecutive Government in foreign countries, and still more 
the active operations of the Queen’s forces abroad, demand 
promptitude, foresight, and immediate resolution. The one 
is carried on by debate in Parliament or public discussion ; 
the other by action. 

We entered so fully upon the general state of affairs in 
Kgypt in our last number, that we do not propose to repeat 
anything which was said on that occasion. Suffice it to 
observe that subsequent events have confirmed in every par- 
ticular the views expressed in that article—-views indeed 
sufficiently obvious to any one who had acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the situation. We pointed out that 
the Egyptian army was practically useless, since it is power- 
less even against a barbarous enemy. The signal defeat of 
the feeble detachment under General Baker, the failure 
of the attempt to relieve the garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar, 
and the subsequent intervention of British troops, which 
the Government was reluctantly compelled to despatch, when 
it was too late to save Tewfik Bey from massacre, have 
demonstrated the truth of that assertion. Our estimate of 
the native servants and advisers of the Khedive has in like 
manner been fully justified. The Egyptian ministry then in 
existence has been superseded by Nubar Pasha, in whom 
at least we have a man of sense and character, thoroughly 
acquainted with the country, and resolved to co-operate to the 
best of his abilities with the British authorities ; but recent 
events show how difficult it is to maintain a system of dual 
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government, and Nubar’s tenure of office is extremely pre- 
carious. The position of General Gordon continues to be a 
source of great anxiety, especially at a time of year when it 
is not possible to send troops to his relief; but we maintain 
the importance of keeping a strong hold on Wady-Halfa, and 
on the territory between the Nile and the Red Sea, with the 
Red Sea ports of Suakim and Massowah. There is no serious 
difference of opinion as to the expediency of evacuating the 
Soudan, which has always been a disastrous burden on Egypt. 
The Nubian desert is the true frontier, and we must leave 
the tribes of Arabs or Negroes to settle their own differences 
beyond it. But in the state of excitement prevailing in 
Central Africa, these insurgents, who have nothing to fight 
for, since the independence they desire is freely conceded to 
them, are unable to distinguish their friends from their 
enemies ; and the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops with 
any degree of honour and safety is a very difficult task. We 
can scarcely hope that. General Gordon will accomplish it 
before these pages see the light ; and for the next six months 
the interior of Africa is rendered inaccessible by the ex- 
treme heat, except to the natives of the desert. It is im- 
possible to foretell what may happen there, and although 
we are assured that General Gordon is not in any personal 
danger, we know that he is a man more ready to lay down 
his life from a sense of duty, than to withdraw from the 
task he has undertaken. 

There exists a small faction in the House of Commons, 
representing a still less considerable party in the country, 
which has uniformly opposed and condemned the whole 
policy of British intervention in Egypt; and the views they 
entertain have to some extent been strengthened by the 
increasing difficulties of the enterprise. But neither the 
House of Commons nor the nation have for one moment 
flinched or receded from their support of the policy adopted 
by the Government, as far as they have been able to under- 
stand it. On the contrary, the chief ground of dissatisfac- 
tion and opposition has arisen from the belief that this policy 
has not been conceived and executed with sufficient prompti- 
tude and vigour. It is manifest that the difficulties which 
beset any arduous foreign enterprise are enormously increased 
by the least appearance of hesitation in the prosecution of it. 
In presence of the events which have occurred, and will 
occur in Egypt, the remonstrances of a small fraction of the 
legislature, and even the declared wishes and intentions of 
the head of the Government, have, in truth, no weight at 
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all. Fata viam invenient. You may guide the course of 
events, but you cannot control it. 

The opponents of British intervention in Egypt appear 
to have forgotten the circumstances which compelled the 
Gov ernment to enter upon this course of policy, certainly by 
no wish or ambition of their own. The revolt of Arabi and 
the Egyptian army had overthrown the authority of the 
Khedive, and established a military government in its place, 
which all Europe believed to be utterly incapable of main- 
taining order, law, and solvency in the country. Egypt was 
drained of its last resources in men and money for the 
support of the revolted army; the fellaheen were led to 
believe that they would be released from their debts; the 
land was rapidly falling into bankruptcy and anarchy. The 
very soil would have gone out of cultivation for want of 
proper precautions, and famine as well as pestilence would 
have followed. Our own national interest lay mainly in the 
Suez Canal, which has become the principal channel of British 
commerce with the East, and in which the British Govern- 
ment holds a direct interest of at least four millions sterling 
—an investment which may at no very distant period produce 
an income of 800,000/., and now produces 200,0001. It was 
impossible to leave the Suez Canal in the hands of Arabi and 
his followers. 

The interests of the bondholders would not have called for 
or justified the intervention of the British Government. But 
it may be well to correct a misapprehension which is com- 
mon on this point. About half the Egyptian debt is held by 
persons in this country, and about 45 per cent. of it by the 
French. We are assured by the highest authority that the 
Egyptian debt is not held in England by large capitalists, 
Jew financiers, or speculators ; they have long ago escaped 
from the tottering edifice of Egyptian credit. It consists 
chiefly of small investments by a class of persons all over the 
country, to whom the loss of their capital is a source of 
painful anxiety and distress. They were allured by high in- 
terest to make a precarious investment, and they are punished 
for their imprudence, but they are not the less objects of 
compassion, and their losses are not unfelt by society at 
large. Not only property was at stake; life in Egypt—the 
life of the Christian population—was insecure. Massacres 
had actually taken place, under circumstances of unwonted 
atrocity, in many parts of the Delta, and in Alexandria 
itself. Cairo was in danger of a fanatical revolution. 

Such being the state “of Egypt, it was certain that ere 
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long it would call for the intervention of some European 
Power, and equally certain that if that Power had not been 
England it would have been France. Even now, if England 
were to relinquish the occupation of Egypt, we have no doubt 
that the French Government would instantly and gladly 
assume it. England, indeed, appealed in all sincerity to 
France, to Italy, even to Turkey, to aid her in the task. 
These States declined to assist her. That rendered her own 
duty imperative. Can any Englishman say either that he is 
prepared to leave Egypt, and all the British and European 
interests connected with it, to the alternatives of a state of 
anarchy under native soldiers or a military occupation by 
France? If England had not interfered, one or the other 
of these consequences must have ensued. Neither of them 
could be accepted by this country, and therefore the inter- 
vention of England was just, necessary, and inevitable. 

There is another class of politicians, more numerous and 
more sanguine, to which some, at least, of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers appear to have belonged, who misconceived the 
magnitude and importance of the undertaking. They thought 
it would be possible in a few months to restore the authority 
of the Khedive, to give strength and durability to the ne- 
cessary reforms in the Administration, to reorganise an 
Egyptian army, to float the finances of Egypt, and to 
evacuate the country. These expectations were baseless, 
and they have in every particular broken down; and, as if 
the difficulties in Egypt proper were not sufficient, they have 
been greatly aggravated by the power and extent of the in- 
surrection in the Soudan. If Egypt were not defended by 
British troops, there would be absolutely nothing to prevent 
the fierce tribes of the desert from sweeping over the land, 
from the Nile to the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and 
extinguishing all traces of civilisation by an irruption of 
barbarians. 

Therefore we say that the statesmen who contemplated 
the speedy evacuation of Egypt underrated the magnitude 
of the task they had undertaken, and the danger which 
attended any failure in the accomplishment of it; and to 
this misconception may be attributed the fact that almost 
every measure they have been compelled by events to take 
would have been more easy and more effective if it had been 
taken at an earlier moment. Even the seasons of the year 
appear not to have been considered. Much may be done in 
Egypt and Nubia between October and March, which becomes 
impossible during the hot months of spring and summer. 
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It is needless to pass in review the incidents which have 
occurred, for they are fresh in the memory of all our readers. 
One of the most deplorable of them is, that the expedition 
to Suakim, under General Graham, was not sent a month or 
six weeks earlier. It was a fatal error of judgement to expose 
General Baker, at the head of a miserable force of Egyptians, 
scarcely to be called soldiers, to encounter Osman Digma’s fol- 
lowers, to delay the British expedition which alone could with- 
stand the fierce onslaught of those sons of the desert, and to 
leave the brave garrison of Sinkat to its fate. The horrible loss 
of life at that place and on the plains of Teb and Tamasi 
is mainly due to that cause. Suakim should have been held 
in force immediately after the death of Captain Moncrieff, as 
he himself had urged just before that event, as long ago 
us August 2. But we entirely disagree with those who 
represent General Graham’s gallant actions and masterly 
operations as objectless and unprofitable. The command of 
the country east of the Nile, to the Red Sea, is indispensable 
to Egypt. We pointed it out in January as one of our main 
objects. If Khartoum is to be relieved, or held, or recon- 
quered, it must be by the route from Suakim to Berber, which 
is of the first strategical and commercial importance. To 
accomplish that object the destruction of Osman Digma’s 
forces was indispensable. Nothing could surpass the excel- 
jent conduct and endurance of the troops and of all the 
officers, both of the navy and the army, who were em- 
ployed in these operations ; and although the expedition was 
necessarily on a small scale, because water could not be pro- 
cured for larger numbers of troops (er even, it seems, for 
2 battery of horse artillery), the obstacles of the climate, the 
seasons, and the enemy were such as to try the powers of 
some of the best battalions in the army. They have passed 
through the trial with triumphant success. 

lt was not to be supposed that the British expedition to 
Egypt and its consequences would be productive of any 
direct positive benefits to this country. No rational English 
statesman desires to extend the territorial limits of the 
Empire, and we are well aware that the acquisition of new 
territories not only brings with it no increase of power and 
wealth, but on the contrary adds to the duties we have to 
perform and to burdens which already overtask the strength 
of our Government. Such acquisitions are, therefore, no 
object of desire or ambition, but rather to be feared and 
avoided. The purpose of any extension of our influence 
beyond the limits of the Empire is, therefore, uot positive 
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but negative ; it is only justified by the necessity of averting 
ereater dangers and calamities. British statesmen desired 
nothing more than that Egypt should enjoy an independent 
and prosperous government of her own; but when the 
Government of Egypt collapsed altogether into anarchy 
and ruin, British interests in that country would not suffer 
us to allow her either to remain in that condition or to 
transfer the dominion of Egypt to a foreign Power. Such 
an assumption of dominion by another State would probably 
have led to a war infinitely more disastrous and costly than 
the sacrifices we may be compelled to make in the interests 
of civilisation and peace. Cireumstances favoured the 
undertaking. Europe gave the British Government credit 
for its honest intentions, and with the exception of some 
soreness on the part of the French, due to their own volun- 
tary withdrawal from the scene of action, no foreign State 
has questioned the policy which this country undertook to 
pursue. If any complaint is raised at all abroad, it is that 
the English in Egypt have not acted with as much energy 
and consistency as the case required, and have not taken full 
advantage of the favourable position in which they were 
placed by the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. 

We have now to face two questions, on which the policy 
of the Government is as yet more ambiguous than might be 
desired. What is to be done? and what are the means of 
doing it? Although there are numerous matters of adminis- 
tration on which the future welfare of the country depends, 
the military and financial exigencies of Egypt are at this 
moment the most essential points; and until they are settled 
nothing of permanent value and stability can be accom- 
plished. We shall, therefore, confine our remarks to these 
two topics. 

The small Egyptian army organised by Sir Evelyn Wood 
under British officers amounts to about 7,000 men. Recent 
events lead us to fear that no reliance could be placed on these 
troops, in presence even of a native enemy, and it would 
certainly be imprudent to intrust the defence of the country 
to so doubtful a contingent. It is a curious question, what 
has become of those military resources which enabled 
Mehemet Ali and his sons to carry their victorious arms 
over Syria and part of Asia Minor, and to subdue the 
country up to the Equatorial Lakes. Probably there was a 
large infusion of Turks and Albanians or Arabs in those 
armies, which were supposed fifty years ago to represent a 
great military Power. Certainly no such military resources 
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now exist in the native troops of Egypt, and one of the 
benefits we have been able to confer on the fellaheen of the 
Delta is that they are relieved from the conscription, which 
was their bane. But Egypt must have an army. A govern- 
ment chiefly carried on by aliens of a different race and 
creed must owe its security to the presence of military 
forces sufficient to support its authority and to command 
absolute respect. There are many weighty reasons which 
render it inexpedient to employ Anglo-Indian troops, whether 
Mussulmans or Hindoos, for any length of time, out of India, 
and more especially to oppose them to a fanatical Moslem 
insurrection. We are therefore Jed to the conclusion that 
the presence of a considerable British force in Egypt, of 
not less than 8,000 or 10,000 men, must for some time be 
regarded as necessary. This force may, perhaps, be assisted 
by some native corps, other than Egyptian, under British 
officers, resembling the Indian irregular horse; but our chief 
reliance must be on our own men. 

If this truth be once recognised, measures must be taken 
to provide for the demand. Hitherto, and as long as the 
occupation of Egypt could be regarded as a thing of a few 
months’ duration, we have attempted to carry on the service 
with a peace establishment, as if there was no such excep- 
tional duty to be performed, and the military arrangements 
of our forces, already barely equal to supply the Indian and 
Colonial reliefs, have been disarranged. It is proposed this 
year to add only 2,808 men to the army. We think the 
question should be more boldly faced. If the nation and 
the House of Commons are determined to hold Egypt, they 
must provide the means for doing so, without weakening 
the forces of the Empire in India or the Mediterranean gar- 
risons, or the forces at present in Ireland. The army in 
Britain may be regarded chiefly as the training school and 
nursery of our troops for foreign service, with intervals of 
home duty; but for that very reason it should be kept up to 
the full standard of efficiency. If the army falls short, in a 
population of thirty millions, it is obviously because the 
means employed to induce men to join it are somewhat below 
what the occasion requires. It must be in the power of a 
competent military administration to raise a division of the 
army for service in Egypt, either by combining it with the 
reliefs to India or otherwise; but that force cannot be with- 
drawn for any length of time from the service of the army 
elsewhere ; an addition to the strength of the army is there- 
fore required if this thing is to be done. The sooner the 
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Egyptian treasury is relieved from the cost of maintaining 
an ineffective native army the better. Troops on which one 
cannot rely are worse thafi none at all. For the purposes of 
police a native gendarmerie would suffice, and, indeed, this 
is what General Baker’s foree was intended to be. 

But the expense? Everything costs money, and every- 
thing in military and civil estimates, public works and im- 
provements, payment of creditors and payment of agents, 
resolves itself at last into a question of ways and means. 
With adequate financial resources everything is possible in 
Egypt, and would yield large returns; without them, 
nothing. 

It was notorious, when the British Government entered 
upon this undertaking, that Egypt was in fact insolvent. 
She had already compounded with her creditors by the Law 
of Liquidation. The prodigality of the late Khedives, their 
preposterous armies, their disastrous campaigns in Abyssinia 
and the Soudan, their monopolies and industrial specula- 
tions, the scandalous pillage of the country by foreign ad- 
venturers, the Suez Canal itself and a succession of cala- 
mitous seasons and epidemics had exhausted for a time the 
resources of Egypt and ruined it. The burden of taxation 
lay heavy on the people ; the burden of usury is still more 
intolerable. 

The British Government is obviously hampered by the 
financial difficulties of the situation, and has avoided as far 
as possible the call to deal with them, apparently from fear 
of the House of Commons. We think that in this respect 
the Government has underrated its own influence and its 
own duties. A Minister who goes down to the House of 
Commons with a plain and intelligible statement of the 
policy he recommends to the Crown, and who obtains the 
assent of Parliament to that policy on known grounds, as 
essential to the honour and interests of the country, will 
never find the House of Commons or the nation refuse 
or grudge the means of carrying it into full execution. 
When Lord Beaconsfield asked for four millions to buy 
the Suez Canal shares, the money was voted almost by 
acclamation ; the pecuniary speculation turned out lucra- 
tive, but as a political move that purchase entangled us 
more deeply in the affairs of Egypt. When again six 
millions were asked for to be spent in measures calculated 
to check the advance of the Russians on Constantinople, 
they were readily granted, and not in vain; for peace was 
preserved and Constantinople was saved. Parliament and 
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the country willingly support clear and resolute action: 
they dread the consequences of irresolution and mystery. 

We do not mean by these remarks to suggest that the 
British taxpayer is to be called on to relieve the necessities 
of Egypt, although if war had arisen or were to arise out of 
these complications, the British taxpayer would be com- 
pelled to make much larger sacrifices. But it would be as 
unnecessary and unjust that Britain should contribute to th 
cost of the government of Egypt, as it would be that she 
should contribute to the government of India. Both those 
countries, under competent administration, are perfectly able 
to meet all the expenses of government. Egypt suffers 
under a temporary depression from exceptional causes, which 
a few years of judicious administration would certainly re- 
move. Sooner or later it seems highly probable that Eng- 
Jand will be compelled to suspend or remove those exceptional 
vauses, unless the patient she has undertaken to cure is to 
perish under her hands. 

It must be assumed as a fact that the Egyptian treasury 
is at present unable to meet the demands upon it. The 
difficulty of collecting the revenue has increased in the 
impoverished state of the country, and by the abolition 
of the violent and arbitrary measures of the former fiscal 
officers. In spite of the reductions which have been made 
as far as possible, the expenditure exceeds the revenue, 
and to this must be added a liability of several millions for 
the losses sustained by foreigners in Alexandria during the 
rebellion. The current expenses have been met by an 
exceptional temporary loan of one million sterling from 
Messrs. Rothschild. Under these circumstances the financial 
condition of Egypt becomes a matter of the most pressing 
urgency, and the only effective mode of meeting it is by 
obtaining a reduction of the burden of the debt, which 
annually absorbs nearly four millions sterling, or nearly half 


ee 


the revenue. The exact charge on account of the whole 
Public Debt of Egypt is estimated for 1884 at 5,720,1297. 
The reductions in expenditure proposed by Sir Evelyn Baring 
amount to 350,000/. The expenditure, exclusive of the 
Public Debt, is estimated at 5,095,551/. for 1884. 

Some say that this state of things calls for a revision 
of the Law of Liquidation of 1880, and a further call on 
the indulgence of the creditors. We doubt the success 
of such a negotiation. The Law of Liquidation was a 
composition with the bondholders, reducing the rate of 
interest to four per cent. It was sanctioned by fourteen 
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European States, on behalf of their subjects respectively, as 
a final settlement, and to re-open such a negotiation on the 
part of the British Government would be no easy matter. 
We should be told that Europe had acquiesced in the 
British occupation of Egypt in the belief that England 
would take care that the just rights of all parties should be 
protected ; that England had taken Egypt in charge with its 
liabilities, and that if this country derives advantages 
from the position she has assumed there, she must also 
accept the temporary inconveniences which may attend the 
undertaking ; that, in point of fact, if the revenues of Egypt 
are at this moment inadequate, that is due to bad adminis- 
tration, since the resources of the country are large, and may 
be amply developed by good government; and, lastly, they 
would be reminded that since France has assumed what is 
called the protectorate of Tunis, she is prepared to assume 
the Tunisian debt. We subjoin in a note the particulars 
of this important transaction, which has just received the 
sanction of the French Legislature.* We do not per- 

* On June 5, 1885, the Report of « Commission on the affairs of 
Tunis was submitted to the French Chamber of Deputies, which con- 
tains a clear and masterly explanation of the financial position of the 
Regency, and of the measures which it is proposed to take to relieve it. 
These measures have been adopted by the Government, and a law has 
just been voted by a large majority of the Legislature to give effect to 
them. We wish that our space allowed us to quote the whole of this 
Report, for it is an exact statement of what might, and perhaps must, be 
done by ourselves in Egypt. The position of Tunis and of Egypt under 
the native governments was in many respects similar, with the reserva- 
tion that the debt of Egypt is nearly ten times as large and the resources 
of Egypt ten times as great. The Tunisian debt in 1880 amounted 
to 145,000,000 frs.; the charge for interest was 8,000,000 frs. a year. 
The revenue amounted to 13,377,900 frs., which will be reduced by 
remission of taxation to 10,566,900. But the expenditure, including 


the interest of the debt, is estimated at 11,996,900, leaving a deficit of 


1,450,000 frs. The Tunisian Government was entirely in the hands of 
a Commission Financiére of foreign bondholders to which it had made 
over all its resources. The interest of the debt was paid, but the State 
was penniless. This is the state of affairs the French had to deal 
with. The remedy they applied was this. We quote the words of the 
Commission :— 


‘ Elle consiste & garantir purement et simplement une opération de conver- 
sion ou d’emprunt que ferait le gouvernement de la Régence et qui s’applique- 
rait & la totalité de sa dette actuelle. Il est manifeste que c’est 14 la solution 
Ja plus nette, la plus décisive. Elle aurait pour effet immédiat, en faisant 
disparaitre la Commission financiére [i.e. the bondholders], de restituer 4 1l’Etat 
tunisien tous ses droits d’administration et de gouvernement et de permettre 
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ceive what answer could be made to these objections. And 
it might further be argued that the richest country in the 
world having taken in hand an embarrassed province, the 
emergency might be met, without any actual expenditure or 
risk, by assisting Egypt, not with English capital, but with 
English credit, and that this could be done with ample 
security. We pointed out in January that the Unified Debt 
of Egypt stands at 56,693,260/. The remainder of the debt, 
amounting to about 40 millions more, is secured on the 
railways, the Daira lands, and the State domains. This 
portion could be cleared off by the sale of the railways and 
the lands, an operation highly desirable, but which can only 
be effected when security is restored to the country and 
foreign capital finds its way there. If the Unified Debt 
were converted into an English Stock, or a Stock guaranteed 
by England, at the rate of 5 or 2) per cent., at the price 
this Egyptian Stock now commands in the market, so that 
the bondholder would receive an exact equivalent for the 
actual value of his capital, the charge of interest on the 
Egyptian Treasury would evidently be reduced by nearly 
a million. England would become the sole creditor of 
Egypt, but she would hold the entire revenues of thie 


ainsi la réorganisation nécessaire de ce pays. En outre, il serait facile, par un 
emprunt au cours du jour, de diminuer les charges du service de la dette dune 
maniére importante. On pense quwon pourrait ainsi réaliser une Gconomie 
annuelle de deux millions environ.’ 

No doubt is entertained that the resources of the country and the 
revival of trade will suffice to cover the guarantee of France and soon 
to repay any temporary advance it might be necessary to make. But, 
to meet the actual deficit, the French Government proposes to lend 
to the Regency at 4 per cent. a sum not exceeding 2,500,000 frs., 
repayable in ten years. The expense of the military occupation of 
Tunis is borne by France, and has cost 25,000,000 a year; but as 
peace is now completely restored, this charge will in future years be 
reduced to 15,000,000, and the troops to 15,000 men. 

The clauses of the Treaty of Cars-Said were not suflicient to enable 
the action of France ‘de se faire sentir, sans obstacle, dans toutes les 
‘ branches de Administration tunisienne.’ It had created a dual go- 
vernment. But by a subsequent convention concluded at La Marsa 
on June §, 1883, it was agreed that ‘afin de faciliter au Gouvernement 
‘ francais l’accomplissement de son protectorat, S. A. le bey de Tunis 
‘s'engage 4 procéder aux réformes administratives, judiciaires et 
‘financiéres que le Gouvernement francais jugera utiles. C'est le 
‘ protectorat agrandi, fortifié, débarrassé de toute entrave.’ 

If the parallel is not complete, it is, at least, instructive; and it 
supplies an effectual answer to any foreign opposition to those who 
would ‘go and do likewise.’ 
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country as a security for an annual payment of about a 
million and a half, a sum which could easily be paid, and 
which would leave a margin to the Egyptian Treasury for 
the reduction of taxation, for the improvement of the country 
by opening roads and canals, for more extensive cultivation 
and produce, and for the ultimate reduction of the debt. In 
short, Egypt would no longer be insolvent; she would have 
for a time the credit of England at her back, and England 
would hold the country as a pledge to secure the interest of 
the debt. The financial details of such a scheme are not 
beyond the powers of men competent to deal with them, and 
the operation might be conducted without loss, or the risk 
of loss, to anyone. 

These are suggestions which have reached us from more 
than one quarter, though we ere far from anticipating that 
they will commend themselves to the authorities of the 
Treasury. They undoubtedly imply an entire reversal of 
the policy of non-intervention, which has been somewhat 
rashly proclaimed in high quarters here, and they would 
involve an occupation of the country, prolonged for several 
years until the financial balance is restored. But facts are 
stronger than words. 

Whatever may be the views of the Government, it is 
absolutely necessary that the financial question should be 
dealt with, and it can only be solved by some bold and com- 
prehensive measure. No Government at all can be success- 
fully established in Egypt, no relief can be given to the 
fellaheen, no credit can be re-established, until the finances 
are placed on a sound foundation, and the burden of the 
public debt lightened. It must be borne in mind that 
we have to deal with a province of extraordinary natural 
resources. <A very few years of order, peace, and confidence 
would largely increase the productive powers of Egypt. Her 
expenditure would be reduced ; her revenues would no longer 
be wasted by lavish Pashas, by Soudanese wars, or by wild 
speculations and monopolies: and we cannot doubt that the 
Power which in a short period of time converted the Sikhs 
of the Punjab into a prosperous and grateful nation, and 
reconciled the Talookdars of Oudh to its rule, could aceom- 
plish in Egypt a similar mission of civilisation and peace. 
But there must be the will to undertake it, and the strength 
to perform it. No one in Europe doubts that this country 
has the power to accomplish a great work in Egypt, bene- 
ficial to the Egyptians, to British enterprise, and to the 
world. ‘To fail for want of resolution in the performance 
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of a task which Providence seems to have placed in our 
hands, and which may lead to far-reaching consequences 
in the present unsettled condition of Kastern politics, would 
expose this country to the scorn and derision of mankind. 


Erratum at p. 47 of this volume. 


At line 8 of the quotation from Mr. Spencer, after ‘produces in us,’ insert 
‘the indifferent mental state a, the property y produces in us.’ The omission 
wus evidently caused by the repetition of the four last words. 


No. CCCXX VII. will be published in July. 
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